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NOTE. 

The sheets of the present edition have been worked off from the same types as were 
used for the Pkonotypic Journal, in which the Alphabet of Nature originally appeared, 
additional copies having been taken at the time with a view to this separate publica- 
tion. This must be our apology for the number of additions and corrections at the 
end of the work, and which would have been incorporated with the body of the work, 
had the present edition been a reprint. Very few of the corrections will be found of 
very great importance, but the Author would wish the additions to be, as much as 
possible, read in connection with the passages to which they refer, and would, there- 
fore, recommend the reader to place a mark of reference at each of the passages in 
the text to which additions are made, prior to reading this Essay. 


Directions to the Binder.— The outer edges of pp. 150, 151, must be turned in, in order 
that the Tables therein contained may not be injured when the leaves are ploughed. 
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THE 


ALPHABET OF NATURE. 


PART I. ANALYSIS OF SPOKEN SOUNDS. 


Chapter 1 .— ON SOUND IN GENERAL. 

Sound is a sensation, and is, therefore, like all other sensations, inde- 
finable, as it is also inconceivable to those who have never experienced it. 
The end for which we have been permitted to enjoy this sensation is 
clearly most beneficent, and the conditions requisite for its existence can 
be easily traced ; but why such an exquisite sensation should be occa- 
sioned by such conditions, is, like the causes of all other natural pheno- 
mena, a mystery we cannot fathom. 

For the existence of this sensation in the usual condition of the body 
— for we are yet too ignorant of such unusual states as natural and arti- 
ficial somnambulism to attempt including them in our investigations — 
it is necessary that there should be a certain nerve, called the auditory 
nerve , in a healthy state. Connected with this nerve are certain appara- 
tuses, called the internal and external ear, differing very much in different 
animals, and most complicated in man. The exact use of all the parts 
of these apparatuses is not known, but they appear to be all, more or 
less, adapted to the common object of propagating and strengthening 
vibrations/ 1 1 

The vibrations which these apparatuses serve to conduct, are, in the 
first place, communicated to them by an elastic medium, the air/ 2 ) in 

(1.) For a general description of the several parts, see the article Ear, in the 
Penny Cyclopaedia . 

(2.) There are other elastic media and other means by which these vibrations 
may be produced, as by striking the solid bones of the skull, &c. A familiar instance 
of this kind is furnished by placing a watch between the teeth, the ears being closed ; 
if there be no contact, the ticking will be scarcely perceptible, but if the teeth be 
closed upon it, the sound will be very loud and distinct. The usual method of pro- 
ducing vibrations is the only one that could be insisted on in the text, as being that 
method for which the apparatus of hearing appears to be especially constructed. 
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contact with the external ear, and in a state of undulation , caused by the 
action of some impulse previously given to it. As it is this undulation 
which, when coming in contact with any ear, causes it to experience the 
sensation of sound, it becomes of the utmost importance to our present 
subject to understand the nature of an undulation. We shall, therefore, 
make no apology for the introduction of the following lengthy quotation 
from Sir John HerschelTs Treatise/ 3 ) 

“ A general notion of the mode in which an impulse communicated to 
one portion of the air, or other elastic fluid, is diffused through the sur- 
rounding portions, and successively propagated to portions at a greater 
and greater distance from the original source of the motion, may be 
obtained by considering the way in which a tremor runs along a stretched 
cord, or in which waves excited in the surface of still water dilate them- 
selves circularly, and propagate a motion impressed on one point of the 
surface in all directions to a distance. In the former case, conceive a 
blow given to a point in the middle of the cord, transversely to its length. 
The point to which the blow is given will be thrown out of the straight 
line, and a flexure, or angle, will be formed in that part. Owing, how- 
ever, to the inertia^) of the cord, the displacement of the particles in the 
first instant will be confined to the immediate neighbourhood of the point 
of impulse ; so that the cord will not at once assume the state represented 
in fig. 1, consisting of two straight portions, AB, BC, forming a very 

Fi g. i. 


B 



obtuse angle, ABC ; but rather that in fig. 2, No. L, in which the greater 
part on either side AD, EC, retains its original position ; and a small part, 
DBE, proportionate to the violence and suddenness of the blow, is, as it 

(3.) Article Sound, in the Encyclopaedia Metropolitan a , par. 41 — 49. 

(4.) The resistance or disinclination to motion which characterizes inanimate 
matter, is termed the vis inertia , or, literally, the force of sluggishness. 
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were, bulged out into an angular form, DBE. The particle at B, then, 
is solicited on both sides by the tension (5 > of the cord in the directions 
BD, BE ; but these tensions, which, in the quiescent state of the string, 
exactly counteracted each other, now only do so in respect of those parts 
of each which, when resolved/ 6 ) act in directions parallel to DA, EC, 
respectively. The other resolved portions, perpendicular to these, conspire 
and urge the point B towards its point of departure, 6. As there is no 
force to counteract this, (the impulse being supposed momentary,) B will 
obey their solicitation, and approach b with an accelerated velocity. But, 
action and reaction being equal and contrary, the same force by which the 
molecule E drags B down , will be exerted on E to drag it up , or out of 
the line ; so that by the time B has performed half its course towards 6, E 
will have been raised above the line, and will have acquired a velocity capa- 
ble of carrying it still further in that direction. At this instant the cord 
will hav.e assumed the figure AD'DBEE'O (No. 2.) At the next moment, 
the forces are reversed, B then tends to drag both D and E down to the 
line ; but its own acquired momentum ^ is expended in the effort, and 
by the time it has reached its original place in the line, its inertia is 
destroyed, and it rests there without a tendency to go beyond it on the 
other side. Meanwhile, however, D and E have attained their greatest ele- 

(5.) When a string is stretched, it h.as always a tendency to resume its position. 
This is the force of tension ; when this force is entirely overcome, the cord breaks. 

(6.) Take any triangle B and suppose that three strings are applied 

c 

at A, one along AB, another along CA continued beyond A, and the third parallel 
to BC, all three strings being tied to A ; and suppose weights are attached to the 
strings, which weights bear the same proportion to one another as the lines AB, AC, 
BC, respectively ; the point A, to which the strings are tied, will remain at rest. 
This shows that one of the forces exactly counteracts the other two ; hence we should 
produce the same effect in any case, whether we used one of these forces, or the other 
two, in opposite directions. In the latter case, the force is said to be resolved into 
the two other forces, in directions precisely opposed to their original directions. 
Thus, a force, proportional to AB, and in that direction, may be resolved into two, 
proportional to AC, CB, and in those directions. If AC be perpendicular to CB, we 
have the case in the text. For if (in fig. 2, No. 1) we suppose BE, BD, to be propor- 
tional to the tensions, BE will be equivalent to B6, 6E, and BD to B b, 6D ; of 

which 6E and 6D are equal and opposite, and, therefore, counteract each other. 

(7.) The force with which any body, when placed in motion, acts upon any other 
body with which it comes in contact, must necessarily depend upon the speed with 
which the first body moves, and the number of particles of matter it contains. In 

order to estimate the latter, we must compare a cubic inch with a cubic inch of a 

standard body, as distilled water at a temperature of 62° Fahrenheit ; we thus find the 
density (see below, note 8). If we multiply the number of cubic inches in a body 
by the number expressing its density, the result is a number expressing the quantity 
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vation, and thus the protuberance, DBE, is resolved into two, D'DB and 
BEE', (of less height, however) on either side (No. 3.) In like manner, the 
particles D and E, in returning to their places, drag up the next adjoining, 
D' and E', and then the next, and so on ; and thus the summits of the 
protuberances advance along the line, and correspond in succession to all 
its points ; and the visible effect is an undulation, or wave, which runs 
along the cord with a velocity greater the greater is the force with which 
the cord is strained, as it manifestly ought to be, since the rapidity with 
which each molecule returns from its displaced situation, is greater as the 
force urging it is so ; and this force is nothing more than the resolved 
part of the tension. 

“ In like manner, when a wave is excited in the surface of water, as 
when, by throwing in a stone, one portion is violently driven down, and 
the surrounding part heaped up above its natural level, this subsides and 
fills up the vacuity ; but as its pressure takes place alike on both, sides of 
the ridge, the fluid on the outside of the ridge is also pressed on, from 
below upwards, by the reaction of the fluid stratum which sustains the 
ridge, and whose pressure is propagated equally in all directions. Thus 
the ridge, in subsiding, not only fills up the central vacancy, but forces 
up another ridge exterior to it ; and this, in subsiding, another, and so 
on ; and thus an advancing wave is formed ; and, the same action taking 
place on all sides of the centre, the wave can advance no otherwise than 
in the direction of radii on all sides diverging therefrom. 

“ It is by no means intended, in what is here said, to give an accurate 
account of what passes in either of these cases, (in fact, it is very far 
from being so, as the reader, by a little attention, will soon perceive,) but 
only to give a first conception of the propagation of motion by undula- 
tions, or waves. 

“ In this general account of the above cases, one thing, however, can- 
not fail to strike the reader, that the wave which advances on the surface 
of the water — the sinuosity which runs along the stretched cord — are 
neither of them things, but forms. They are not moving masses, advan- 
cing in the direction in which they appear to run, but outlines, or figures, 
which, at each instant of time, include all the particles of the water, or 
the cord, which, it is true, are moving, but whose motion is, in fact, 

of matter ; and if we multiply this by the number representing the velocity (note 10), 
the result is called the momentum , and is the natural measure of the effect of one 
body in motion impingeing upon another. If we only wish to estimate the momentum 
of one body as compared with that of another, we may use their weights expressed 
in pounds, instead of their quantities of matter, the latter being proportional to the 
former. 
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transverse to the direction in which the wave advances. 
But this is, by no means, an essential condition. We may 
generalize this idea of a wave , and conceive it as the form, 
space, or outline, whether linear, or superficial, compre- 
hending all the particles of an undulating body which are 
at once in motion ; supposing, for the present, that the 
motion of each consists of a simple displacement and return 
to quiescence, and not in a repetition of several such dis- 
placements and returns in succession. 

“ The waves in a field of standing corn, as a gust of 
wind passes over it, afford a familiar example of the rela- 
tion between the motion of the wave and that of the par- 
ticles of the waving body comprised within its limits, and 
of the mutual independence which may, in certain cases, 
subsist between these two motions. The gust, in its pro- 
gress, depresses each ear in its own direction, which, so soon 
as the pressure is removed, not only returns, by its elas- 
ticity, to its original upright situation, but, by the impetus 
it has thus acquired, surpasses it, and bends over as much, 
or nearly as much, on the other side ; and so on alternately, 
oscillating backwards and forwards in equal times, but con- 
tinually through less and less spaces, till it is reduced to 
rest by the resistance of the air. Such is the motion of 
each individual ear; and as the wind passes over all of 
them in succession, and bends each equally, all their mo- 
tions are so far similar. But they differ in this, that they 
commence not at once, but successively. Suppose (to fix 
our ideas) the wind runs over 100 feet in a second, and 
that the ears stand one foot asunder, and each makes one 
complete vibration to and fro in a second ; suppose A (fig. 
3) to be the furthest point which the wind at any given 
instant of time has reached, or the last ear which it has 
just bent, and let the action of the wind be regarded as 
lasting only for a single instant ; then will the next pre- 
ceding ear, B, have already begun to rise from its bent 
position ; the next, C, will have risen rather more ; and 
the 25th ear, G, (since the distance, AF, is 25 feet, and, 
consequently, since of a second, have elapsed since 

the wind was at G) will have gone through one-fourth of 
its complete vibration to and fro, and will have, therefore, 
just attained its upright position ; so that the ears, F, E, 
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immediately adjacent towards A, will not yet have quite recovered their 
perpendicularity, but still lean somewhat forwards ; while those on the 
other side H, I, will have surpassed the perpendicular, and have begun to 
sway backwards ; consequently, at G, the stalks will, on both sides, be 
convex towards G, and the ears in that place will be farther asunder than 
in their state of rest, and will appear, as it were, rarefied ,W by a spectator 
so distant as to take in a great extent at once. Still further in rear of 
the wind as 50 feet, at L, the 50th ear will have swung backwards as far as 
possible, and will just have its motion destroyed. The preceding stalk, K, 
will still want somewhat of its extreme backward flexure; the subsequent one, 

M, will already have risen a little, and, therefore, the interval of the ears, K, 

N, will be just what it was in the state of rest. At L, then, the spectator 
will see the ear at natural distances from each other. Again, the 7 5 th stalk, 
Q, in rear of the wind, will have had time to rise again erect from its back- 
ward inclination, 3-4ths of a second having elapsed since its first bending 
forward. The 74th, P, will not be quite erected ; the 7 6th, It, will have sur- 
passed the erect state, and have again begun to lean forward. The states, 
then, on both sides of Q, will curve towards Q, and their ears will, there- 
fore, be closer together than in their natural state, and will appear con- 
densed to the spectator, above mentioned. Finally, the 99th, 100th, and 
101st ears will be again in the same relative state as the 49th, 50th, and 
61st, only leaning forwards, instead of backwards, and, therefore, neither 
condensed nor rarefied. The field, then, will present to the spectator a 
series of alternate condensations and rarefactions of the com ears, sepa- 

(8.) Each kind of matter contains, in a given space, say a cubic inch, a certain 
number of particles. If we take the number of particles of matter in a cubic inch 
of distiUed water, at the temperature of 62° Fahrenheit, as a standard, then the 
density of any body will be the number resulting from dividing the number of par- 
ticles it contains in a cubic inch by the standard number ; and, as it may be proved 
that we shall obtain the same result by dividing the number of pounds which a cubic 
inch of the body weighs, by the number of pounds which this cubic inch of water 
weighs, we have a convenient practical method of finding the density . [When the 
barometer shews 30 inches, a cubic inch of distilled water, at the temperature 62° 
Fahr., weighs 252*458 grains, and, therefore, the cubic foot weighs 62*32 1066 pounds 
avoirdupois. The number expressing the density of any body is the same as that 
expressing its specific gravity, and may, therefore, be found in tables of specific 
gravities.] If the resulting quotient is very small, the body is said to be rare; if 
large, dense . If, by any mechanical means, we are able to diminish the density , 
as by extracting some air from the receiver of an air-pump, or by expanding air by 
heat so that the same number of particles occupy a larger space, the body is said 
to be rarefied; and if we can increase the density , as by forcing more air into a 
space already fiUed with air by a condensing machine , or by cooling air, we are said 
to condense it. Steam is rarefied water ; water is condensed steam. 
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rated, by intervals, in their natural states of density ; and this series will 
extend so far in rear of the wind, till the resistance of the air and want 
of perfect elasticity in the stalks shall have reduced them to rest ; and 
these alternations, by the difference of shading they offer, will become 
apparent to his sight as dark and bright zones. 

“ It matters not, for our present purpose, that the impulse is, in the 
case here taken, not propagated mechanically from ear to ear by mutual 
impulse, but that each moves independently of all the rest. All we want 
to illustrate is the difference between the wave and the moving matter , 
and the independence of their motions. The waves here run along with 
the speed of the wind, whatever that may be ; for it is always the point 
25 feet in rear of the wind that is most rarefied, and that at 75 that is 
most condensed ; and the interval between the 1st and 100th ear, com- 
prehending ears in every state or phased 9 ) of their vibrations, is what we 
term a wave. The velocity l l °) of the wave then, is, in this case, that of 
the wind ; and is totally distinct from and independent of, that of each or 
any particular ear. The one is a constant, the other a variable quantity ; 
the one a general resulting phenomenon, the other, a particular, individual, 
mechanical process, going on according to its own laws. 

“ Neither is it of the least consequence whether the excursions of the 
several stalks from their position of rest be great or little ; whether the 
degree of bending or force of the wind, be great or small, provided its 
velocity be constant. In the case of wind, indeed, the force depends on 
the velocity ; but if we conceive the impulse given by a rigid rod made 
to sweep across the field, any greater or less degree of flexure of the wave 
would still be that of the rod in every case. 

“But with respect to the breadthW of the wave, or the magnitude of 

(9.) From (fesis, or fasis in Modern Greek) an appearance or phenomenon, 

(which latter word is the neuter participle (pctivofAtvov — fainom'inon, or fenom*enon 
in M. G. — of the verb QotUofjuou — farnomai, or fe*nome in M. G. — I appear.) Phase 
is used to designate the appearance presented at any one moment by something whose 
appearance varies. Thus we commonly speak of thejpAases of the moon , as when it 
is homed, gibbous, half or full. Phenomenon is used more generally for any appear- 
ance, or anything which appears. See Note 23. 

(10.) Velocity is rate of motion. If the motion be uniform , we may measure the 
velocity by the number of feet passed over in one second of time ; if the motion vary, 
then the velocity at any instant must be measured by the number of feet which would 
be passed over in a second of time if the rate of motion at that instant were to re- 
main uniform during one whole second. The word velocity is frequently used for its 
measure in treatises on Mechanics. 

(11:) Termed also the length of the wave by other authors, and, apparently, more 
justly so. 
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that interval which comprises particles in every phase or state of their 
motion, going and returning, it is otherwise. This is a result depending 
essentially on the motions of the particles themselves ; for we see, evi- 
dently, in the above instance, that this breadth, which is 100 feet, is equal 
to the space run over by the wind in a time equal to that of one complete 
vibration, going and returning, of each individual ear. Now this time 
depends only on the elasticity of the stalk, and the weight of the ear it 
carries. In general, then, we may state, that £ The breadth of a wave is 
equal to the space run over by it in a time equal to that in which any 
molecule* 12 * of the waving body performs one complete vibration, going 
and returning, through all the phases of its motion.’ In the case here 
taken, the motion of the individual molecule, is not, as in the former in- 
stances, transverse to that of the wave, but parallel to it.* l3 > It is then 
hardly to be termed a form , or an outline. To such a wave the term 
pulse is often applied. Whatever be the nature of the internal motions, 
however, the general name ‘ wave’ or c undulation’, will equally apply, and 
will be used in future indiscriminately for all sorts of propagated impulses. 
It is not even necessary that the motions of the constituent particles 
should be rectilinear, or even lie in one plane. We may suppose the im- 
pelling cause to be a whirlwind. In this case, each ear will have a rotatory 
or twirling motion, or the stalk a conical one, simply, or in addition to its 
flexure in a vertical plane ; but the wave is independent of these particu- 
larities.. 

“ In the case just described, each particle is supposed to be set in mo- 
tion by an external cause, and to be uninfluenced in its motions by the 
rest. It is, therefore, not* 14 ) a case of the propagation of motion at all. 
It is quite otherwise with sound, or other similar cases, where every par- 
ticle of a medium receives its whole motion from those which were moving 
before, and transmits it to others previously at rest. The problem to in- 
vestigate the general laws of the communication of motion imder such 
circumstances is one of the utmost complexity, and, at present, has been 
only resolved under very restricted conditions.” 

Sir John Herschell then proceeds to the mathematical investigation of 
one of the simplest cases, into which we cannot enter. It may be sufficient 
to state generally that if the particles of the air were visible , the atmos- 

(12.) Or particle ; pronounced “ mo’likiul.” 

(13.) This is also the case in atmospheric or sonorous waves, and as it is most difficult 
to conceive, we have thought it best to introduce the lengthy explanation in the text 
as being the clearest we have ever met with. 

(14.) As in the two first cases. 
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pheric wave would bear a great resemblance to the yellow wave of the 
ears of corn, consisting of alternate condensations and rarefactions. 

We are now able to understand, generally, what it really is that passes 
from one point to another, when we say that sound is transmitted. The 
sensation itself is, of course, incapable of being transmitted nor is any 
absolute thing transmitted, but a certain state of the particles of the 
atmosphere is transmitted, and this state is the approximate cause of the 
sensation. The sensation, indeed, is never experienced, unless there be 
an intelligent brain to receive it. We may picture to ourselves any great 
convulsion of nature as being accompanied by the roll of thunder or the 
howl of tempests ; all of which would be true enough, perhaps, were we 
or any other being endowed with a sentient brain,, there to hear ; but, how 
much grander is the idea of the awful silence with which the God of nature 
works, the noiseless exercise of infinite power ! Whoever has contemplated 
the calm, quiet, and yet irresistible action of the steam-engine may partly 
realise this idea. 

We say, however, that sound “ passes,” “ travels,” “ is reflected,” and 
so on, as if sound were really something external, and not internal, objec- 
tive, and not subjective ; and these expressions have become so much a part 
of our language that it is impossible (were it even desirable) to have them 
amended. We must, therefore, endeavour to understand them ; that is, 
to know what is the real phenomenon which they are meant to designate. 
If, then, there be two persons, A and B, standing at a distance of 1090 
feet, and an impulse be given to the air, at some point beyond A, but in 
the same straight fine with A and B, the undulation will reach A one 
second of time before B experiences a similar sensation. Now, at the 
time that the expressions to which we have alluded, were coined, it was 
not known that sound was not something which might be transmitted 
through a space perfectly void, instead of being dependent for its existence 
upon the conveyance of a certain state of the particles of the atmosphere. 
“ Shortly after the invention of the air-pump, it was found that the colli- 
sion of hard bodies in an exhausted receiver produced no appreciable sound. 
Hauksbeet 16 ^ having suspended a bell in the receiver of an air-pump, found 
the sound die away by degrees, as the air was exhausted, and again in- 
crease on its readmission ; and when made to sound in a vessel full of air, 
the sound was not transmitted through the interval between that and an 

(15.) Yet, in common language, it is not unusual to talk of a “sensation of fear 
or joy spreading over a multitude.” Such phrases are purely poetical , and we must 
guard our reason against them. 

(16.) “ Philosophical Transactions, 1705.” 
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exterior vessel from which the air had been extracted, although it passed 
freely when [the air was] readmitted. On the other hand, when the air 
was condensed in a receiver, the sound of a suspended bell was stronger 
than in natural air, and its intensity increased with the degree of conden- 
sation. Roebuck,* 17 ' when shut up in a cavity excavated in a rock, which 
served as a reservoir of air for an iron foundry in Devonshire, to equalize 
the blast of the bellows, observed the intensity of sound to be considerably 
augmented in the air thus compressed by their action. The same effect 
has been experienced in diving-bells. More recently, M. Biot* 18 ) has re- 
peated the experiment of the exhausted receiver, with a much more perfect 
vacuum than could be procured in Hauksbee’s time, and found the sound 
to be quite imperceptible, even when the ear was held close to the receiver, 
and all attention paid.”* 10 ) 

Sound, then, was considered as something which passed from place to 
place, with a velocity of 1090 feet in a second of time / 20 > even capable 
of existing in a perfectly void space/ 21 ) and certainly not requiring the 
presence of a living brain for its appreciation. And there are, doubtless, 
many persons who still regard it in this light. It is, however, essential 
that a correct notion should be formed of the real nature of the case, which 
will be found very pregnant with results, especially in respect to speech, 
serving to give us a clue to the peculiarities of individual pronunciations. 

(17.) “ Transactions of the Royal Society, Edinburgh, vol. v., p. 34.” 

(18.) “ M6m. d’Arcueil vol. ii., p. 97.” 

(19.) Herschell. Sound, par. 2. 

(20.) “ Sound in dry air and at the freezing temperature travels at the rate of 

. 1090 feet, or 363 yards per second, and — on the supposition that every additional 
degree of atmospheric temperature on Fahrenheit’s scale adds 1*14 feet to the velocity 
at 62° Fahrenheit (which is the standard temperature of the British metrical system), 
it runs over 9000 feet in eight seconds, 12| British standard miles in a minute, or 765 
miles in an hour, which is about three-fourths of the diurnal velocity of the earth’s 
equator. Hence, in latitude 42£° (42° 29 / 40") if a gun be fired at the moment a 
star passes the meridian of any station, the sound will reach any other station exactly 
west of it at the precise instant of the same star’s arriving on its meridian.” Her- 
schell, ib., par. 17, 18. 

(21 .) As the music of the spheres : 

“ Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 

There’s not the smallest orb, which thou behold’st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

StiU quiring to the young-eyed cherubims ; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But, while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 

Merchant of Venice , 5, 1. 
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And, as the idea, although easily seized by the philosopher and acknow- 
ledged as an established principle, is too strict to have passed into common 
language, we feel it advisable to illustrate it by an example. The rainbow 
is a well known phenomenon. How many persons gaze upwards at the 
same time into the heavens and imagine that they see a rainbow, each 
supposing that he sees the same as his neighbour ; whereas, not only is 
the rainbow different for each individual, but it does not even remain the 
same for any appreciable period of time for the same individual ; each 
person experiences a certain visual sensation which, while ever varying, 
is constantly replaced by one so similar that he marks not the difference, 
and which is sufficiently alike in different individuals for them to designate 
it by the same word. But the sensations of different individuals are by 
no means precisely similar, as we should find by a slight inquiry, and as 
is evident if we take into consideration the various degrees of perfection 
and imperfection of vision, either for the appreciation of form or color. 

In common language, then, the word sound , which properly expresses 
the sensation, may be used for the approximate cause of the sensation, 
namely, the undulation of the atmosphere. This is in accordance with 
other expressions in common use ; thus, we say that “ a rose smells,’ * and 
“ we smell a rose ;” that “ she looks well,” and “ we look well at her,” 
&c. We are thus able to employ the phrases “ sound travels,” &c., and 
may say that it is generated or first produced at the point where the im- 
pulse is first given to the air, because, if an ear were situated at that point 
it would hear the sound (that is, the brain of the person to whom the ear 
belonged, would experience the sensation called sound) at the moment the 
impulse was given. 

“ Every impulse mechanically communicated to the air, or other sono- 
rous medium, is propagated onward by its elasticity^ 22 ! as a wave or pulse ; 
but in order that it should affect the ear as an audible sound, a certain 
force and suddenness is necessary. Thus, the slow waving of the hand 
through the air is noiseless, but the sudden displacement and collapse of 
a portion of that medium by the lash of a whip produces the effect of an 
explosion. It is evident that the impression conveyed to the ear will de- 

(22.) The elasticity of a body is the force by which it tends to recover its original 
form, when that form is altered ; the bent bow tries to straighten itself ; the stretched 
caoutchouc to collapse ; compressed air to expand. In order to possess elasticity it 
is necessary that the particles of a body should be separable, so that the distances 
between them admit of being increased or diminished. In the case of air (and other 
gases), the particles are at a distance, and mutually repel each other ; hence the 
resistance they offer to compression. The elasticity of atmospheric air is familiarly 
shown in an inflated bladder. 
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pend entirely on the nature and law of the original impulse, which being 
completely arbitrary, both in duration, violence, and character, will account 
for all the variety we observe in the continuance, loudness, and quality of 
sounds. The auditory nerves, by a delicacy of mechanism, of which we 
can form no conception, appear capable of analysing every pulsation of the 
air, and appreciating immediately the law of motion of the particles in 
contact with the ear. Hence all the qualities we distinguish in sounds — 
grave or acute, smooth, harsh, mellow, and all the nameless and fleeting 
peculiarities which constitute the differences between the tones of different 
musical instruments, bells, flutes, cords, See., and between the voices of 
different individuals or different animals. 

“ Every irregular impulse communicated to the air produces what we 
call a yioise , in contradistinction to a musical sound. If the impulse be 
short and single, we hear a crack, bounce, or explosion ; yet it is worthy 
of remark, as a proof of the extreme sensibility of the ear, that the most 
short and sudden noise has its peculiar character. The crack of a whip, 
the blow of a hammer on a stone, and the report of a pistol, are perfectly 
distinguishable from each other. If the impulse be of sensible duration 
and very irregular we hear a crash ; if long and interrupted, a rattle or a 
rumble, according as its parts are more or less continuous ; and so for 
other varieties of noise. 

“ The ear, like the eye, retains for a moment of time, after the impulse 
on it has ceased, a perception of excitement. In consequence, if a sudden 
and short impulse be repeated beyond a certain degree of quickness, the 
ear loses the intervals of silence and the sound appears continuous. The 
frequency of repetition necessary for the production of a continued sound 
from single impulses, is, probably, not less than sixteen times in a second, 
though the limit would appear to differ in different ears. 

“ If a succession of impulses occur, at exactly equal intervals of time, 
and if all the impulses be exactly similar in duration, intensity, and law, 
the sound produced is perfectly uniform and sustained, and has that pecu- 
liar and pleasing character to which we apply the term musical. In 
musical sounds there are three principal points of distinction, the pitch, 
the intensity, and the quality. Of these, the intensity depends on the 
violence of the impulses, the quality on their greater or less abruptness, 
or, generally, on the law which regulates the excursions of the molecules 
of air originally set in motion. The pitch is determined solely by the 
frequency of repetition of the impulse, so that all sounds, whatever be 
their loudness or quality, in which the elementary impulses occur with the 
same frequency, are at once pronounced by the ear to have the same pitch , 
or to be in unison . It is the pitch only of musical sounds whose theory 
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is susceptible of exact reasoning, and on this the whole doctrine of har- 
monics is founded. Of their qualities and the molecular agitations on 
which they depend, we know too little to subject them to any theoretical 
.discussion. 

“ The means by which a series of equidistant impulses, or, to speak 
more generally, by which an initial impulse of a periodical nature — can be 
produced mechanically, are extremely various. Thus if a toothed wheel 
be turned round with uniform velocity, and a steel spring be made to bear 
against its circumference with a constant pressure, each tooth, as it passes, 
will receive an equal blow from the spring, and the number of such blows 
per second will be known, if the velocity of rotation and the number of 
teeth in the wheel be known. 

“ The late Professor Bobson devised an instrument in which a current 
of air passing through a pipe was alternately intercepted and permitted to 
pass by the opening and shutting of a valve or stopcock. When this was 
performed with sufficient frequency (which could only be done, we pre- 
sume, by giving a rapid rotatory motion to the stopcock by wheelwork,) 
a musical tone was produced, whose pitch became more acute as the alter- 
nations became more frequent. This is precisely the principle of the 
Sirene of Baron Cagniard de la Tour.* 23 ) In this elegant instrument the 
wind of a bellows is emitted through a small aperture, before which re- 
volves a circular disc, pierced with a certain number of holes arranged in 
a circle concentric with the axis of rotation, exactly equidistant from each 
other, and of the same size, &c. The orifice, through which the air passes, 
is so situated, that each of these holes, during the rotation of the disc, 
shall pass over it and let through the air, but the disc is made to revolve 
so near the orifice, that in the intervals between the holes it shall act as a 
cover and intercept the air. If the holes be pierced obliquely, the action 
of the current of air alone will set the disc in motion : if perpendicular to 
the surface, the disc must be moved by wheelwork, by means of which its 
velocity of rotation is easily regulated and the number of impulses may be 
exactly counted. The sound produced is clear and sweet, like the human 

(23.) Pronounced, Kanyar da la Tur ; the method adopted here, and in other cases, 
for exhibiting the pronunciation of words cannot be fully explained till Part II. chap. 
1, of this work, to which the reader is therefore referred ; we have, however, preferred 
giving the pronunciation where we thought that the mere English reader might expe- 
rience any difficulty. For Greek words we have always given two pronunciations ; 
first, the one now in use at Eton, and secondly, the one now in use at Athens ; we 
prefer the latter, but the former will generally be found the only pronunciation intel- 
ligible to Englishmen ; where we only give one pronunciation, an Etonian and Athe- 
nian would pronounce alike. 
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voice. If, instead of a single aperture for transmitting the air, there be 
several, so disposed in a circle of equal dimension with that in which the 
holes of the disc are situated, that each shall be opposite to one corres- 
ponding hole when at rest, these will all form sounds of one pitch, and 
being heard together will reinforce each other. The Sirene sounds equally 
. when plunged in water and fed by a current of that fluid as in air ; thus 
proving that it is the number of impulses alone, and nothing depending 
on the nature of the medium in which the sound is excited, that influences 
our appreciation of its pitch. 

“ In general, whatever cause produces a succession of equidistant im- 
pulses on the ear, causes the sensation of a musical sound, whether such 
periodicity be a consequence of periodical motions in the origin of the 
sound, or of the mode in which a single impulse is multiplied in its con- 
veyance to the ear. For example, a series of broad palisades set edge- 
ways in a line directed from the ear, and equidistant from each other, 
will reflect the sound of a blow struck at the end of the line nearest 
the auditor, producing a succession of echoes, which (by reason of the 
equidistance of the palisades) reach his ear at equal intervals of time 
( = 2 x d -^S y # -o?Sr) (24) and will, therefore, produce the effect of a num- 
ber of single impulses originating in one point. Thus a musical note will 
be produced whose pitch corresponds to a number of vibrations per second, 
equal to the quotient of the velocity of sound by twice the distance of the 
palisades. 

“ A similar account may be given of the singing sound of a bullet, or 
other missile, traversing the air with great rapidity. The bullet, being in 
a state of rapid rotation, and not exactly alike in all its parts, presents, 
periodically, at equal intervals of space and time, some protuberance or 
roughness, first to one side, then to the other. Thus, an interruption to 
the uniformity of its mode of cutting through the air is periodically pro- 
duced, and reaches the air in longer or shorter equal intervals of time, 
according as the rectilinear velocity of the bullet bears a greater or less 
ratio to the velocity of its rotation about its axis. 

“ The echoes in a narrow passage, or apartment, of regular figure, being 
regularly repeated at equal very small intervals, always impress the ear 
with a musical note ; and this is, no doubt, one of the means which blind 

(24.) Thus, suppose the palisades to be two feet apart, and the velocity of sound 
1090 feet in a second, the interval of time will be 2 X or or yJ-j- °f a 

second. There will, therefore, be about 272 impulses in a second, and the note wiU 
be rather sharper than the middle C on a piano -forte, orC on the first legerline below 
for the treble clef, which answers to 256 vibrations in a second. 
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persons have of judging of the size and shape of any room they happen 
to be in. But the most ordinary ways in which musical sounds are 
excited and maintained, consist in setting in vibration elastic bodies, 
whether flexible, as stretched strings or membranes, or rigid, as steel 
springs, bells, glasses, &c., or columns of air of determinate length in- 
closed in pipes. All such vibrations consist, in a regular alternate motion, 
to and fro, of the particles of the vibrating body, and are performed in 
strictly equal portions of time. They are, therefore, adapted to produce 
musical sounds by communicating that regularly periodic initial impulse to 
the aerial molecules in contact with them which such sounds require.”^ 5 ) 

Classifying the instruments according to the means of producing the 
vibration, we have, from the stretched string, the violin and its varieties, 
the guitar, harp and its varieties, piano-forte and its varieties ; from the 
membrane, the drum, tambourine, &c. ; from springs, the harmonica and 
its varieties (seraphine, accordion, concertina, &c.) ; from solid metal, 
bells, cymbals, triangle, &c. ; from glass, musical glasses, &c. ; from 
columns of air, flute, trumpet, horn, bassoon, trombone, serpent, oplii- 
cleide, organ pipe, flageolet, clarionet, &c. “ The most usual means of 

exciting the vibrations of a column of air in a pipe is by blowing into, or 
rather over it, either at its open end, or at an orifice made for the purpose 
at the side, or by introducing a small current of air into it, through an 
aperture of a peculiar construction, called a reed , provided with a “ tongue,” 
or flexible elastic plate, which nearly stops the aperture, and which is 
alternately forced away by the current of air, and returns by its elasticity, 
thus producing a continual and regularly periodic series of interruptions 
to the uniformity of the stream, and, of course, a sound in the pipe cor- 
responding to their frequency. Except, however, the reed be so con- 
structed as to be capable of vibrating in unison, or nearly so, with, at 
least, one of the modes of vibration of the column of air in the pipe, the 
sound of the reed only will be heard, the resonance of the pipe will not 
be called into play, and the pipe will not speak ; or will speak but feebly 
and imperfectly, and yield a false tone.”( 26 ) 

In all these cases, the modes of producing vibrations are the device of 
man ; we must now turn to the contemplation of the most perfect and 
beautiful of instruments, the organ of the voice. Its construction is diffi- 
cult to appreciate, but the preceding observations are sufficient to teach us 
to admire even where we cannot comprehend it. It is only by thus com- 
paring the results of man’s ingenuity with the works of nature, which 

(25.) Herschell, ib., par. 138—146. 

(26.) Herschell, ib., par. 187. 
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seem to have existed in their present perfection from the beginning, that 
we can properly realise both the greatness and littleness of man’s intellect ; 
its greatness in what it has achieved, its littleness in the immeasurable 
distance between its works and its Creator’s. 

The following is Sir John Herschell’s condensed account of the organ 
of the voice. 

“ Almost every animal has a voice or cry peculiar to itself, originating 
in an apparatus destined for that purpose, of more or less complexity. 
The voice is most perfect and varied in man and in birds, which, however, 
differ extremely in the degree in which they possess this important gift. 
In quadrupeds, it is limited to a few uncouth screams, bellowings, and 
other noises, perfectly unmusical in their character, while in many birds 
it assumes the form of musical notes of great richness and power, or even 
of articulate speech. In the human species alone, and that only in some 
rare instances, we find the power of imitating with the voice every imagi- 
nable kind of noise, with a perfect resemblance, and of uttering musical 
tones of a sweetness and delicacy attainable by no instrument. But in 
all, without exception, (unless, perhaps, the chirp of the grasshopper, or 
cricket, be one,) the sounds of the voice are produced by a wind instru- 
ment, by the column of air contained in the mouth, throat, and anterior 
part of the windpipe, set in vibration by the issue of a stream of air from 
the lungs through a membranous slit in a kind of valve placed in the throat. 
In man and in quadrupeds, this organ is single, but in birds, as M. Savart 
* 27 ) has shewn, it is double, a valve of the kind above mentioned being 
placed at the opening of each of the two great branches into which the 
trachea first divides itself as it enters the lungs, just before they unite into 
one common windpipe. 

“ The organs of the voice, in man, consist of 

“ 1. The Thorax, * 28 ) which, by the aid of the diaphragm C 29 ) and the 
twenty-four intercostal * 3 °) muscles acting on the lungs within, and alter- 
nately compressing and dilating them, performs the office of a bellows. 

“2. The trachea/ 31 ) a cartilaginous* 32 ) and elastic pipe which termi- 

(27.) Pronounced “ Savar.” 

(28.) “ Thoraks,” the chest, a Greek word. 

(29.) “ Darufram,” the midrif, a Greek term ; “ dhia-fraGma,” in Modem 

Greek. 

(30.) Intercostal ; inter, between, costas , the ribs. 

(31.) “ Tre*kre,” or “ trak'ie,” the windpipe , from the Greek r^etyux (triikaiu, 

or trakhia in M. G.) rough ; on account of its roughness. 

(32.) “ Kartilaj'inus,” partaking of the nature of cartilage (“ kartilij”) or 

gristle. 
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nates in the lungs by an infinity of roots or bronchi©/ 33 ) and whose upper 
extremity is formed into a species of head called the larynx/ 34 ) situated in 
the throat, and composed of five elastic cartilages, of which the uppermost 
is called the epiglottis/ 35 ) whose office it is to open and shut, like a valve, 
the aperture of the exterior glottis, and which constitutes the orifice of the 
larynx. 

** 3. The epiglottis, where it adheres to the larynx, is also united to 
the tongue, and forms a somewhat concave valve of a parabolic* 36 ) form, 
whose base is towards the tongue, and which, by its convexity, resists 
the pressure of the food and liquids as they pass over it in the act of 
swallowing. 

“ 4. Within the larynx, rather above its middle, between the thyroid 
and arytenoid cartilages/ 37 ) are two elastic ligaments* 38 ) like the parch- 
ment of a drum slit in the middle, and forming an aperture making a right 
angle with the exterior glottis, and which is called the interior or true 
glottis. This slit in adults is about four-fifths of an inch long, and a 
twelfth of an inch broad. This aperture is provided with muscles which 
enlarge and contract it at pleasure, and otherwise modify the form of the 
larynx. 

“ 5. The tongue, the cavity of the fauces/ 30 ) the lips, teeth, and palate 

(33.) Properly bronchia, from the Greek j S^oy^a, (broN'kie, or vroN'khia in 
M. G.) the plural diminutive of (3%6yx t o$ (broNkos or vroNkos in M. G.) the throat. 
The throat, then, terminates in a vast number of little throats . 

(34.) “ L&rins,” the English adaptation of the Greek XugvyZ, which has the 

same meaning. 

(35.) The “ gplgltitis” or “ Splglotis” from the Greek, iw* (Spi) and yXunrnq 
(glotis, or glottis in M. G.), the upper opening of the larynx situated at the bottom 
of the tongue yXurrcc or yXuaaoc (glose or dossa in M. G.) 

(36.) “ P&reb81ik,” like a parabola (“p&rab'ole”), the curve which is formed 

by the passage of any thing projected through the air; as water issuing from a squirt. 

(37.) “Tharroid” from o? (thhrrios, or thireos* in M. G.), a shield , and 
ts$oq (aidos, or idhos in M. G.) resemblance ; a piece of gristle, so called from its 
resemblance to a shield. “ It is harder and more prominent in men than women, and 
forms the pomum Adami ” (pomem ad*emai), or Adam’s apple. The “&riti*no!d” 
cartilage is funnel shaped , from a^vTcasa. (&riutainu, or ari'tena in M. G.) a 
funnel , and s<3of. 

(38.) “ Ligement” from Latin, ligamentum , a band, from ligo, to bind. “An 

elastic and strong membrane, connecting the extremities of moveable bones.” — 
Hooper, Medical Dictionary. 

(39.) “ Foslz,” Latin for jaws. 

2 * 
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with its velum pendulum ,* 4 °) and the uvula/ 41 ) a pendulous, conical, mus- 
cular body, which performs the office of a valve between the throat and 
nostrils, as well as perhaps the cavity of the nostrils themselves, are all 
concerned in modifying the impulse given to the breath as it issues from 
the larynx, and producing the various consonants and vowels, according 
to the different capacities and shapes of their internal cavity. 

“ In speaking or singing, the glottis, it has been generally supposed, 
performs the part of a reed. The membranes of which it is composed 
being kept at a greater or less state of tension by the muscles with which 
it is provided, and its opening expanded or contracted according to the 
degree of gravity or accuteness of the sound to be uttered. But the tone 
thus originally produced by the glottis is sustained and reinforced by the 
column of air in the larynx, throat, and mouth, whose dimensions and 
figure are susceptible of great variation by the action of the innumerable 
muscles which give motion to this complicated and intricate part of our 
frame. Thus in a general way we may conceive how the voice is pro- 
duced and modified; but when we would penetrate further into particulars, 
the difficulties presented by the organs of voice are even greater than 
those which beset the investigation of those of hearing.”* 42 ) 

It is not our purpose to enter into the various theories which have been 
proposed for the solution of the difficulties presented by this interesting 
question; they would be out of place in a popular work like the present, 
and the reader who requires a more complete account of the nature of 
sound is referred to Sir John Herschell’s own treatise, from which we 
have already made such lengthy extracts. Some general account of the 
nature of sound, and of the action of the human organs of speech, was 
necessaiy for the appreciation of the experiments made by Professors 
Willis and Wheatstone, (which we shall shortly have occasion to specify,) 
and to such we have confined ourselves. 

The general science of sound is called Acoustics / 43 > and that portion* of 
the science of Acoustics which relates to the voice only, is termed Pho- 

(40.) “Vflem pen'di ulum.” “The soft palate. The soft part of the palate, 
which forms two arches affixed laterally to the tongue and pharynx.” — Hooper. 
Pharynx, “ farms,” “ The muscular bag at the back part of the mouth.” — Hooper. 

(41.) “ Yu’viulu.” Latin diminutive of uva , a grape. 

(42.) Herschell. ib. parr. 346 — 352. 

(43.) Or “ &kaustiks,” from the Greek ixovu (ekauo, or akuo in M. G.), I hear, 
whence the adjective atjtovmxoq (ekau’stikos, or akustikos* in M. G.), relating to 
hearing. This term being entirely subjective (relating to the sensations of the per- 
ceiver) is highly appropriate. 
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neticsS 44 ) Phonetics^ 43 ) is therefore a branch of Acoustics, and treats of 
sounds of a peculiar nature only (namely, articulate sounds/ 46 ) produced 
by a peculiar instrument (the human organ of voice). Professor Willis’s 
experiments tend to shew that the same sounds may be also produced 
mechanically or, in other words, by a human contrivance, a circum- 
stance greatly tending to give us a clearer idea of their nature. 


Chapter 2.— ON ARTICULATE SPEECH IN GENERAL. 

It is impossible for us to suppose those whom we address ignorant of 
reading and writing; but it is at the same time difficult for them to form 
a just conception of the real nature of spoken language, while they habi- 
tually refer it to the conventional symbols by which it is usually indicated 
— we can hardly say, represented. Let them imagine themselves trans- 
ported to some part of the world where alphabetical writing is unknown, 
as to China. Let them listen to what is uttered. What is it they hear ? 
A succession of sounds, each one being an “ undivided unit, which cannot 
properly be said to be compounded of several others, as a written word is 

(44.) “ Fon£tiks,” from the Greek (puvvj (foni), the voice, whence the adjective 
<pu>Y)TiKo<; (fonrtikos, or fonitikos* in M. G.), related to the voice. 

(45.) It is preferable to consider the names of sciences which terminate in ics as 
singular, and not as plural. In French we have la physique , la mdcanique, & c., in 
German die Physik, die Mechanik , &c., all in the feminine singular, answering to 
our physics , mechanics , &c. In the words music , arithmetic , we have also preserved 
the singular form. 

(46.) In Latin, the word articulus signifies a little joint, or link. Sound which 
is articulated consists of a number of small fragments linked together. If these 
fragments are not perceptibly distinct, the effect would be one of continuity, and the 
result would be inarticulate. This may be illustrated thus : if we play four conse- 
cutive notes on one string of a violin, staccato, or simply with a separate bow for 
each, the resulting sounds are articulate ; they will be less so, if the notes be slurred 
or all played with one bow ; but if the finger be allowed to slide down the finger- 
board from the first to the fourth position, the bow being kept in action, all clearness 
ceases, i. e., the sound becomes continuous and inarticulate . Articulate is, however, 
by general consent, confined to speech : a man speaks articulately, and one man more 
articulately than another; a beast speaks inarticulately. Articulate is hence often 
synonymous with distinct. Homer calls men (Asgowss (mSropes), from pushes 
(mairo, or miro in M. G.), I divide, and o\J/ (ops), the voice, because of the dis- 
tinct fragments of sound which they utter in speaking. 

(47.) But not by any means so clearly or beautifully as by the human voice. 
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of letters.”^) Each sound is due to one impulse given to the air by the 
organs of voice, and the first and most obvious way of representing these 
sounds would be to have a separate character for each separate sound; 
that is, a sign which should direct any one who sees it that he is to give 
the air a similar impulse. The number of these characters would be 
immense, and some means would have to be devised for reducing it. For 
this purpose we must reflect upon the manner in which the complicated 
machine of the human body acts. There is not a single motion in this 
machine, however simple to outward appearance, which is not really the 
result of the motion of many parts, the individual motions of each part 
being wholly imperceptible. We should therefore conclude, that the im- 
pulse given to the air is the result of the action of numerous portions of 
the human machine ; that the impulses differ from one another only by 
the different manner in which these parts come into action, and that we 
may therefore simplify our representations of these impulses by having 
characters which shall recall the action of each part separately, (or as 
nearly so as may be convenient,) and the number of these actions which 
occur simultaneously. 

A little consideration would shew us that there is one action which is 
common to all the sounds heard, and which in fact constitutes the very 
essence of the sound, — it is the production of voice , the rude clay as it 
were, which is subsequently moulded into the various forms of sound 
afterwards perceived. This voice we may easily discover, in a general 
way, is the result of some action in the throat, no matter what.W ? How 
then are the different modifications produced. By action of the throat, 
and of the cavities of the mouth and its various parts, would be the 
answer which we should almost immediately return. Let us then have 
characters, we might say, to represent these actions; it will not be neces- 
sary to represent the voice itself, because that must be understood 
throughout. 

That such considerations as these originally actuated the framers of 
alphabets there cannot be much doubt, and if there were, it would be 

(1.) “Das Wort tritt in der lebendigen Sprache urspriinglich als ungetheilte 
Einheit hervor ; es wird nicht eigentlich zusammengesetzt aus Lauten, wie etwa das 
geschriebene Wort aus Buchstaben. Erst in der Betrachtung zerlegen wir das 
Wort in seine Elemente, und nennen diese Sprachlaute.” — Bekker; Ausfuhrliche 
Grammatikf § 28. 

(2.) In the preceding Chapter we have given a short general account of the parts 
of the human organism, by which the production of voice is effected ; but this is of 
no importance in the present case. We do not now desire to know how the original 
voice is produced , but how it is modified when produced. 
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dissipated upon discovering that the oldest known alphabets never use 
any characters to represent the voice, but only such as represent the action 
of the parts of the mouth, &c. upon the voice. 

There are, however, three kinds of action which should be carefully 
discriminated: 

First, — Where the parts of the mouth, &c. do not touch , and are 
not brought very nearly in contact ; 

Second, — Where the parts of the mouth, &c. are really in contact; 

Third, — Where the parts of the mouth, &c. are brought very nearly 
in contact, and a small aperture is left through which the voice is 
suffered to escape. 

Again, there are two modes in which each of these kinds of action may 
take effect: 

First, — The voice may be formed simultaneously with the other 
actions ; 

Second, — A whisper (as the sighing of the wind through the trees, 
or more familiarly, through a pair of bellows, being independent 
of the action of the larynx) may precede or succeed the formation 
of the voice. 

We have thus learned in a general way how to analyse the spoken 
sounds which we may chance to hear. Each kind and mode of action 
gives rise to a class of modifications of the original voice-sound, to which 
names have been affixed, as follows 

First kind, — Vowels: 

First mode — Simple Vowels. 

Second mode — Aspirated Vowels. 

Second kind, — Explosive Consonants , or Mutes : 

First mode — Spoken , or Sonorous, or Loquent, or Compressed, or 
Vibrated, or Flat, or Thick, or Heavy, or Voice Consonants. 
Second mode — Whispered , or Mute, or Susurrant, or Uncom- 
pressed, or Simple, or Sharp, or Thin, or Light, or Voiceless 
Consonants. 

Third kind, — Continuous Consonants , or Semivocals : 

First mode — Spoken , or &c. (as before), Consonants. 

Second mode — Whispered , or &c. (as before), Consonants. 

These we shall hereafter consider in detail; it is enough for the present 
that we have learned to separate the compound sounds into several 
articulate sounds, — that is, distinct fragments of sound, forming the links 
of the chains of utterance, — and these articulate sounds into intonations 
and articulations , which terms correspond respectively to the words voice 
and modifications (which we have adopted), although they are not gene- 
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rally used in so strict a sense as that which we have thought proper to 
assign to these latter phrases/ 3 ! 

We cannot here enter into the question of the origin of speech, or the 
original meaning of uttered sounds; such discussions belong exclusively 
to works upon etymology/ 4 ! Our object is to investigate the elements of 
spoken sounds considered as sounds simply, without any reference to the 
ideas which they are intended to recall. It seems scarcely necessary to 
mention anything which is so self-evident, were it not that one of the 
most pertinaciously repeated arguments against the introduction of an 
alphabetical system which shall truly represent the sounds uttered by the 
speaker, is derived from etymology only. This argument we shall take 
occasion to state at length, and attempt to refute, in a subsequent chapter. 


Chapter 3.— ON THE VOWELS IN GENERAL. 

We shall now consider generally the first kind of action of the parts of 
the mouth, mentioned in the last chapter, and the first mode ; that is the 
simple vowels. 

The Phenicians, to whom is ascribed the invention of the alphabet 
from which those used in Europe have been derived, seem only to have 
discriminated three cases ; the first , where the tongue was depressed, and 
the mouth well opened, (this corresponds to the exclamation ah !) ; the 
second , where the aperture of the mouth was greatly diminished by the 
tongue approaching the roof of the mouth while the lips were opened 
transversely, (this corresponds to the Scotch word ee for eye) ; and the 
third, where the tongue was depressed, as in the first case, and the lips 
Avere projected and rounded (this corresponds to the French word ou, the 

(3.) We speak of an articulated skeleton , meaning one in which all the joints 
have been fastened together by some material which supplies the place of the natural 
ligament. In the same way the different modifications of which we have spoken 
serve to connect the otherwise disjointed set of voice sounds, and hence they may be 
termed articulations ; while if we regard the articulations only, they are of course 
incapable of sounding except upon being intoned by the voice, whence the term 
intonation is naturally derived. 

(4.) From the Greek Irv/xo? (et*iumos, and sometimes nearly etsh’iumos; or 
et'imos in M. G.), true; and Aoyo$ (ltfgos, or Iogos in M. G.), word. The word 
Etymology properly signifies the science of tracing words to their true roots , but it 
is frequently used in a more general sense. 
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echo of the English too ). These three positions were accordingly indi- 
cated by marks, which in the Hebrew language received the names of 
alef \ yod, wauS 5 > 

Such marks may be executed in a great variety of manners. The two 
words character and letter, which we employ in English for those parti- 
cular marks which represent the elements of speech, have reference to the 
two most obvious ways of making them, either by engraving or by 
smearing?) some pigment upon any prepared surface. 

We shall henceforth employ the word letter in the signification of a 
mark made to indicate a certain position of the parts of the mouth , 
necessary for a peculiar modification of the voice ; and by the phrase, the 
sound of a letter , we shall designate the result of this action upon the 
voice. 

The three letters, called in Hebrew, alef yod , wau , indicate the central 
and two extreme positions in the first mode of the first kind of the action 
of the parts of the mouth upon the voice, and were all which the inven- 
tors of alphabets thought of discriminating. But between these extreme 
positions lie an infinite number of others, and the subtlety of our organs 
is such that we are able to glide by almost imperceptible degrees, from 
one position to another, and to each position will of course correspond a 
different modification of the voice. 

Of the difference of these modifications we can only judge by contrast. 
Hence arise two sources of fallacy ; either, the ear becomes confused after 
hearing one sound repeated after another several times in succession, and 
loses the power of distinguishing between them ; or, it becomes so alive 
to the effects of contrast that it hears a distinction where the less culti- 
vated ear is not aware of any. Slight differences which occur in speaking, 

(5.) These names are written according to the system in Part II, chap. 1. Wau 
is pronounced wow . The use of marks was obvious enough, as the simplest method 
of recalling sounds and ideas ; hut inasmuch as it is much more difficult to analyiSP? 
sounds than it is to conceive thoughts, marks were necessarily used for the expression 
of ideas (in what is called ideological writing,) long before they were employed as 
representatives of the elements of sound. 

(6.) From the Greek ^u^occra-u (k&r&so, or kharasso in M. G.), I engrave , is 
derived the substantive (k&raktir, or kharaktir in M. G.), properly an 

engraver , and hence any thing engraven ; this is our word character . 

(7.) From the Latin lino (laino), I smear , comes the substantive litera (lit*- 
mm), a smear , whence our word letter. Engraving was more obvious than painting, 
and required less preparation ; at the same time it is more durable. It is only when 
paintings are entirely excluded from the effects of the atmosphere that they can pre- 
sent, after the lapse of centuries, the fresh appearance of the Pompeian and Egyptian 
frescoes. 
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although marked enough to form what is termed a peculiar pronunciation, 
are not considered sufficient to be distinguished by separate names or 
characters, when occurring in the same language ; while the same slight 
distinctions are often of great importance in the pronunciation of other 
languages. Thus we pronounce the italicized vowel in “ parry** diffe- 
rently from that in “ real,** but we believe them to be both essentially the 
same, the only difference being that the second is accented and the first 
unaccented ; and any one who should attempt to distinguish these sounds 
as being essentially different, the unaccented and accented forms of two 
separate vowels, would most probably be unable to convince an English- 
man of the fact, and would therefore only lose his labour. Nevertheless 
such is undoubtedly the case, and the two sounds are distinguished by 
different characters (y and i respectively) in Polish, and also (by other 
forms) in Russian, and, we believe, all other Slavonic languages. It 
would be unwise to attempt to make a distinction in English, because the 
distinction is not felt and therefore not strictly observed. 

? What points of the scale ought we then to mark, is a question which 
may well be raised, and might, we think, be as justly asked of the sounds 
produced by drawing a violin bow across a string, stopped at different 
places by the fingers. There are an infinite number of places where the 
finger may rest, but only a certain number of them are designated by the 
notes of music. As regards music, it may be said, the distances can be 
fortunately made the subject of mathematical investigation, and can be 
therefore accurately fixed, as they correspond to certain fixed numbers of 
vibrations which the string has to perform in a second of time. But, 
? how are the numbers of these vibrations themselves fixed. We are here 
thrown back upon the ultimate resource, — the feeling for the propriety of 
sound, — an entirely subjective standard, varying with each individual/ 8 ^ 

gg (8.) To this it may be objected, that each individual arrives at the same con- 
clusion respecting the proper number of vibrations. This is an error, as may be 
shewn in two ways. First, those who have not been properly tutored, rarely succeed 
at first in hitting the divisions of the scale, which depend upon the proportion which 
the numbers of vibrations bear to each other ; it is only a few persons who have been 
so framed as to intuitively strike out those divisions, which by the common consent 
of the experienced is esteemed the best. Again, even where there is perfect agree- 
ment respecting the relative number of vibrations, there is a difference respecting the 
absolute number ; as may be remarked on a great scale in the differences of the pitch in 
use at the Italian Opera in Paris and in London, and the London Philharmonic Concerts 
and that established by Prof. Hullah. All, except the last, are purely the result of 
individual caprice. Again it may be objected, that there is a natural arrangement, 
due entirely to the relations of a few simple numbers; the extent to which this is 
true or false can only be determined by accurate calculations, for which the reader is 
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It is impossible that any person in analysing sounds can do more than 
analyse his own sensations. In proposing characters for sounds, he pro- 
poses characters which represent certain of his sensations, which sensa- 
tions may never occur in any other individual.* 9 ) ? How then can we 
hope to render this subjectivity objective/ 10 ) We cannot do it perfectly 
without the aid of a machine. The most accurate description of the posi- 
tion of the parts of the mouth will not suffice, if only for this reason, that 
as there are no two persons of precisely the same features or stature, so 
we may reasonably conclude that no two persons possess organs of voice 
of precisely the same form and calibre/ 11 ) and of this idea the vast diffe- 
rence in the quality of voices, is a corroboration. It is easy to say, 
“make a string vibrate in air, 512 times in a second, and you will expe- 
rience the sensation represented by the musical note C, on the third space, 
treble clef.”* 12 ) If we could say, “ draw out a pipe to the length of 4^ 
inches, and vocalize it, you will experience the sound represented by o,” 
we should have the same certainty as to spoken^ sounds. This is what 
Prof. Willis has to a certain extent accomplished . 

These remarks will tend to shew the great importance of constructing 
successful speaking machines , raising them far above the grade of simple 
curiosities , and placing them in the rank of necessaries for human im- 
provement. At present if we wish to acquire any new sounds, P what is 
the process which we have to undergo. We first obtain some person 
who, we hope , is capable of producing them, (a professor of languages, — 
and how often is our hope deceived !) ; we request him to pronounce the 
sounds over and over again, trying at the same time to imitate them our- 

referred to Herschell on Sound, parr. 208 — 265, “ Of musical intervals, of harmony 
and temperament.” We have been induced to dwell on the subjective foundation of 
music, as well as of the vowel sounds, because, conceiving sound as something ex- 
traneous (objective), we are too apt to imagine that the laws which govern it are 
also entirely objective. i 

(9.) As, to take an extreme case, sensations of sound in one bora deaf. 

(10.) The reader must by this time have become familiar with the words sub- 
jective and objective , lately introduced into English from the German philosophical 
nomenclature. They may be explained thus : all things may be divided into sensa- 
tions and their causes ; the first have reference to the individual or subject only, the 
rest are entirely extraneous and form the objects of his sensations. Those things are 
subjective then, which relate to the me (ich) ; and objective , which relate to the not - 
me (nichtich), according to Kant’s phraseology. 

(11.) “ K&liber,” properly “ KalTbr,” French, for the “bore of a cannon;” and 

hence “ capacity of mind,” &c. Mr. Smart says, that it is accented “ Kal'iber” in 
the first, and “ K&liber” in the second signification. 

(12.) This is the test by which the pitch of Professor Hullah’s tuning forks is 
determined. 
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selves, and submitting the sound produced to his judgments If this 
person were sure of producing the required sound each time, with uner- 
ring accuracy, nothing better could be desired, but we shall hardly find, 
any one who can pronounce any single word twenty times in succession 
with perfect identity of tone and manner , so that a foreigner (persons 
unaccustomed to the sound are the only fair judges,) would feel sure that 
he had the same standard to imitate. Great practise may enable the 
speaker to pronounce a word in precisely the same manner, each time 
that he employs it, but it is a feat which not one in a thousand can 
execute. We speak feelingly upon this point owing to the numerous 
disappointments we have ourselves experienced, and the great difficulty 
we have encountered in obtaining masters who either would or could 
discriminate sounds with sufficient accuracy for our purpose. Here then 
we see the necessity for a speaking machine, of a character, indeed, greatly 
superior to anything which has as yet been constructed, and we cannot 
but express an earnest hope that those whose accurate and well tutored 
organs of hearing and mechanical genius qualify them for the task, will 
not neglect it. Enough has been done to prove its practicability , let us 
hope that the present century will see it executed. 

We shall now proceed to give an account of the experiments of Profes- 
sors Willis and Wheatstone, premising the following definitions. The 
sound heard when the voice is modified by the first mode of the first kind 
of action of the voice is termed a vowel ; the letter which recalls this 
peculiar modification is the vowel sign. By the phrase “ the vowel a” 
we mean the vowel represented by a ; by the “ vowel sign a” we mean 
the letter or sign a itself. 

“ The vowels,” says Prof. Wheatstone/ 13 ) “ are formed by the voice, 
modified, but not interrupted, by the various positions of the tongue and 
lips. Their differences depend on the proportions between the aperture 
of the lips and the internal cavity of the mouth, which is altered by the 
different elevations of the tongue.” This definition accurately accords 
with that which we have given. 

The following extract contains so much of Prof. Willis’s paperi u > as 
bears upon this subject. We have given it at great length because the 
original paper being published in a set of philosophical transactions is not 
easily procured by those who may feel an interest in the subject. 

(13.) London and Westminster Review, Oct. 1837, p. 31. 

(14.) On the Vowel Sounds , and on Reed Organ-Pipes, read 24th Nov. 1828, 
and 16th March, 1829, before the Cambridge Philosophical Society (in whose pre- 
sence all the experiments were performed,) and printed in their transactions ; vol. 3, 
paper 10. 
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e< The generality of writers who have treated on the vowel sounds, 
appear never to have looked beyond the vocal organs for their origin. 
Apparently assuming the actual forms of these organs to be essential to 
their production, they have contented themselves with describing with 
minute precision the relative positions of the tongue, palate, and teeth, 
peculiar to each vowel, or with giving accurate measurements of the cor- 
responding separation of the lips, and of the tongue and uvula, considering 
vowels in fact more in the light of physiological functions of the human 
body, than as a branch of acoustics. 

“ Some attempts, it is true, have been made at various times to imitate 
by mechanical means the sounds of the human voice. Friar Bacon, Al- 
bertus Magnus, and others, are said to have constructed machines of this 
kind, but they were probably mere deceptions, like some contrivances 
which may be found in the works of Kircher, and other writers of the 
same description/ 15 ) The Abb 6 Mical (according to RivaroK 16 )) made 
two colossal heads which were capable of pronouncing entire sentences, 
but the artist having destroyed them in a fit of disappointment at not 
receiving his expected reward from the government, and having left no 
trace of their construction, we are left completely in the dark, as to the 
means employed by him to produce the different sounds. He died about 
the year 1786. The only attempts which have a claim to a scientific 
character, are those of Kratzenstein and Kempelen / lr ) these gentlemen 
were both occupied about the year 1770, in the mechanical imitation of 
the voice, and have both in the most candid manner disclosed the means 
employed by them, and the results of their experiments, the first in a 
prize essay presented to the Academy of Petersburg in 1780/ 18 ) and the 
second in a separate treatise/ 19 ) 

(15.) “ Kircher, Musurgia, p. 303. Bp. Wilkins, Dadalus , p. 104. Schotlus, 
Mechanica. Hyd. Pneum ., p. 240, and Magia Univ. II, 155. B. Porta, Magia 
Nat. p. 287. The Invisible Girl was a contrivance of this kind ; see Nick. Journ. 
1802, p. 56, 1807, p. 69.” The Invisible Girl is described and explained in Brew- 
ster, Natural Magic , pp. 161 — 164. Kircher is pronounced “ Klrkhar.” 

(16.) “ Rivarol, Discours sur l* Universality de la langue Frangaise. Borgnis, 

Traits des Machines Imitative s, p. 160.” Mical, Ri varol= Mik&l, Rivarol, re- 
spectively. 

(17.) “ Kr&ts’anshtain*,” and “ Kemp*alan.” 

(18.) “ The abstract of this Essay will be found in the Act. Acad. Petrop. for 

1780, and the whole Essay in the Journal de Physique , vol. 21. See also Young's 
Nat. Phil. I, p. 783.” 

(19.) “ Le Mycanisme de la parole suivi de la description d'une Machine par- 

lanie , par M. de Kempelen; Vienne , 1791. Dr. Darwin must also be reckoned 
among the mechanical imitators of speech; see Darwin’s Temple of Nature , 1803, 
Note XI.” 
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“ Kratzenstein’s attempts were limited to the production of the vowels 
a, e, o, Uf i/*°> by means of a reed of a novel and ingenious construction 
attached to certain pipes, some of them of most grotesque and complicated 
figure, for which no reason is offerred, save that experience had shewn 
these forms to be the best adapted to the production of the sounds in 
question. 

“ Kempelen’s treatise abounds with original and happy illustrations, 
and the author is no less remarkable for his ingenuity and success, than 
for the very lively and amusing way in which he has treated his subject. 
None of these writers, however, have succeeded in deducing any general 
principles. 

“ Kempelen’s mistake, like that of every other writer on this subject, 
appears to lie in the tacit assumption, that every illustration is to be 
sought for in the form and action of the organs of speech themselves/* 1 ) 
which, however paradoxical the assertion may appear, can never, I con- 
tend, lead to any accurate knowledge of the subject. It is admitted by 
these writers/ 22 ) that the mouth and its apparatus was constructed for 
other purposes besides the production of vowels, which appear to be 
merely an incidental use of it, every part of its structure being adapted to 
further the first great want of the creature, his nourishment. Besides, 
the vowels are mere affections of sound, which are not at all beyond the 
reach of human imitation in many ways, and not inseparably connected 
with the human organs, although they are most perfectly produced by 
them : just so, musical notes are formed in the larynx in the highest pos- 
sible purity and perfection, and our best musical instruments offer mere 
humble imitations of them ; but whoever dreamed of seeking from the 
larynx an explanation of the laws by which musical notes are governed. 
These considerations soon induced me, upon entering on this investigation, 
to lay down a different plan of operations ; namely, neglecting entirely 

(20.) “ I use these letters throughout with the continental pronunciation/ * By 

this, Professor Willis means that these vowels represent the sounds expressed by the 
italic letters in “ psalm, there, bone, rule, pique,” respectively. 

(21.) “ Kempelen’s definition of a vowel, for instance, is deduced entirely from 

the organs of speech, * Une voyelle est done un son de la voix qui est conduit par la 
langue aux li&vres, qui le laissent sortir par leur ouverture. La difference d’une 
voyelle k l'autre n’est produite que par le passage plus ou moins large que la langue 
ou les li&vres, ou bien ces deux parties ensemble accordent k la voix.* § 106.” [‘ A 

vowel, then, is merely the sound of the voice, that is conducted by the tongue to the 
lips, which allow it to escape at their opening. The difference between the vowels is 
merely produced by the narrowing or widening of the passage left for the voice by 
the tongue or lips, or both.*] 

(22.) “ Kempelen, § 98.** 
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the organs of speech, to determine, if possible, by experiments upon the 
usual acoustic instruments, what forms of cavities or other conditions, are 
essential to the production of these sounds, after which, by comparing 
these with the various positions of the human organs, it might be possible, 
not only to deduce the explanation and reason of their various positions, 
but to separate those parts and motions which are destined for the per- 
formance of their other functions, from those which are immediately pecu- 
liar to speech (if such exist). 

“ In repeating experiments of this kind, it must also be kept in mind, 
that the difference between the vowels, depends entirely upon contrast/ 23 ) 
and that they are therefore best distinguished by quick transitions from 
one to the other, and by not dwelling for any length of time upon any 
one of them. A simple trial will convince any person, that even in the 
human voice, if any given vowel be prolonged by singing, it soon becomes 
impossible to distinguish what vowel it is. 

“ Vowels are quite a different affection of sound from both pitch and 
quality, and must be carefully distinguished from them. By quality, I 
mean that property of sound by which we know the tone of a violin from 
that of a flute or of a trumpet. Thus we say, a man has a clear voice, a 
nasal voice, a thick voice, and yet his vowels are quite distinct from each 
other. Even a parrot, or Mr. Punch, in speaking, will produce A’s and 
O’s and E’s, which are quite different in their quality from human vowels, 
and which are nevertheless distinctly A’s and O’s and E’s. Again, as to 
pitch, all the vowels may be sung upon many notes of the scale, but of 
this more hereafter. * * * * 

(23.) “ Kempelen has remarked this with his usual acuteness. Describing one 

of his early experiments, with a machine” resembling a wine-glass, the handle of 
which is perforated and provided with a reed, “ from which he obtained some of 
the vowels by covering its mouth with his left hand ; he says, * J’obtins d’abord 
diverses voyelles, suivant que j’ouvrois plus ou moin la main gauche. Mais cela 
n’arrivoit que lorsque je faisois rapidement de suite divers mouvemens avec la main 
et les doigts. Lorsqu’au contraire je conservois pendant quelque terns la m£me 
position quelconque de la main, il me paroissoit que je n’entendois qu’un A. Je 
tirai bient6t de ceci la consequence, que les sons de la parole ne deviennent bien 
distincts, que par la proportion qui existe entr’eux, et qu’ils n’obtiennent leur parfaite 
clarte que dans la liaison des mots entiers et des phrases.* p. 400.** [‘ I began by 

obtaining several vowels, in proportion as I covered the opening more or less with 
my left hand. But I could not obtain them except I changed the positions of my 
hand and fingers in rapid succession. If I retained my hand in any one position for 
any length of time, I seemed to hear nothing but A. I was not slow in deducing 
from this, that the sounds of speech are only rendered distinct by the relation exist- 
ing between them, and do not become perfectly clear, till they are connected into 
entire words and phrases.*] 
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“ It is agreed on all liands that the construction of the organs of speech 
so far resemble a reed organ-pipe, that the sound is generated by a vibra- 
tory apparatus in the larynx, answering to the reed, by which the pitch 
or number of vibrations in a given time is determined; and that this 
sound is afterwards modified and altered in its quality, by the cavities of 
the mouth and nose, which answer to the pipe that organ builders attach 
to the reed for a similar purpose. Accordingly, the whole of the pheno- 
mena which I am about to describe, will be found to result from the ap- 
plication of reeds to pipes and cavities of different and varying magnitude. 

“ Now it is important to the success of these experiments, that the 
tone produced by the reed should be as smooth and pure as possible. 
The coarse tone of the common organ reed completely unfits it for the 
purpose, and hence we find both Kempelen and Kratzenstein endeavour- 
ing to ameliorate it. Kempelen made the tongue of ivory, and covered 
its under side, as well as the portion of the reed against which it beat, 
with leather. Kratzenstein succeeded better, by introducing a most im- 
portant improvement in its construction. Instead of allowing the tongue 
to beat upon the edge of the reed, he made it exactly to fit the opening, 
leaving it just freedom enough to pass in and out during its vibrations/ 44 > 
By this construction, when carefully executed, the tone of the reed ac- 
quires altogether a new character, becoming more like the human voice 
than any other instrument we are acquainted with, besides possessing 
within certain limits the useful quality of increasing its loudness, with an 
increased pressure of air, without altering its pitch. 

“ All the reeds I have made use of are constructed on this principle, in 
one or other of the forms represented in figures 4 and 5. There are all 


PifT. 4. 



(24.) “Both these expedients are mentioned by M. Biot ( Physique II.); but 
he has ascribed the first to M. Hamel (p. 170), and the second to M. Geni6 (p. 171), 
being apparently not at all aware of the existence of these memoirs of Kratzenstein 
and Kempelen. There can be very little doubt but that Kratzenstein is to be re- 
garded as the true inventor of this anche libre ,’* [ansh llbr, unconfined reed]. 
“ This paper was published in 1780. See Young’s Nat. Ph. f vol. 1, p. 783.** 
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attached to blocks fgh furnished with a circular tenon* 25 ) fg, by which 
they can be fitted into the different pieces of apparatus * * *. In 

fig. 4, ab is a tongue of thin brass fixed firmly at its upper extremity a , 
but capable of vibrating freely in and out of a rectangular aperture in the 
side of a small brass tube or reed ced,W which it very nearly fits. This 
is the original construction of Kratzenstein. In fig. 5, ab is the tongue, 
attached at a, and capable of vibrating through an aperture, which it very 
nearly fits, in a brass plate screwed to the upper surface of the block. 
This is similar to the construction of the Mundharmonicon or Molina , 
lately introduced into this country from the Continent, but it appears to 
have been originally suggested by Dr. Robson.* 27 )” 

After verifying Kempelen’s experiments, Prof. Willis found that by 
making the bell (see Note 23) shallower, and covering it by a piece of 
wood instead of the hand, he could produce all the five vowels, in this 
order U, O, A, E, I. “ Cylindrical, cubical, and other shaped cavities,” 
he continues, “ answered as well, under certain restrictions; but I forbear 
to dwell on this form of the experiment because subsequent ones have 
rendered this more intelligible, and I merely mention it to shew the steps 
by which I was led from Kempelen’s original experiment. 

“ The success of this attempt induced me to try the effect of cylindrical 
tubes of different lengths, and for the more complete investigation of this 
case, I constructed the apparatus represented in figures 7 and 8. T Y is 


a T» B 



(25.) “ Tenen,” “ a piece of timber inserted as a hold into a mortise,** or hole 

for its insertion. — Smart. 


Fig. 6. 



(26.) “ This brass tube is the reed , I believe, in the modern language 

of organ builders, and ab the tongue ; but the term reed is often applied 
to the whole machine, and as such I have used it in this paper. In fact, 
in its primitive form, I suspect the whole was cut out of a single piece of 
reed or cane near a joint, as in figure 6, which is copied from Barrington’s 
drawing of the reed of the Anglesey Pibcorn ( Archceol . III. 33).** 

(27.) “Art. Musical Trumpet; Enc . Britt., Supplement to the 3 ed., 
1801. Works IY. 538. Wheatstone in Harmonicon, Feb. and Mar. 
1829.** The most common instrument in which this reed is used is the 


Accordion ; one of the most perfect arrangements is that of Wheatstone’s Sympho - 


nton and Concertina. 
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a tube or portevent&) bent at right angles, and connected with the wind- 
chest at the extremity T; this tube terminates in a wooden piston P Q, 
provided with a socket for the reception of the reed It, which is repre- 
sented in its place. A piece of drawn telescope tube, A B C D, is fitted 
to the piston, which is leathered so as to be air-tight, but allows the tube 
to be drawn backwards or forwards, so as to alter the length of the por- 
tion, P B, beyond the reed at pleasure ; the horizontal position is given to 
the tube to make it more manageable. There are other tubes, EFGH, 
fig. 8, of the same diameter as A B C D, famished with sockets at E G, 
which fit on to B D, and their lengths are different multiples of A B/ 29 ) 

“ If therefore any reed be fitted to P Q, and the tube A B be gradually 
drawn out, it will shew the effect of applying to this reed a cylindrical 
tube of any length from nothing to A B; then if the tube be pushed back, 
and a joint E E equal to A B be fitted on, a fresh drawing out of the 
tube will shew the effect of any length from A B to double A B, and in 
this way we may go on to any length we please. The results of expe- 
riments with this apparatus I will describe in general terms. 

No. 1. IEA O U UP AEI IEA O U 

'a 'b ’c 'd 

Let this line abed represent the length P B of the pipe measured from a, 
and take a b, be , cd t &c. respectively equal to the length of the stopped 
pipe in unison with the reed employed ; that is, equal to half the length 
of the sonorous wave of the reed. 

“ The lines in these diagrams must, in fact, be considered as measuring 
rods placed by the side of the tube A B C D, with their extremity a oppo- 
site to the piston P, the letters and other indications upon them shewing 
the effect produced when the extremity, B, of the pipe reaches the points 
so marked, and the distance, therefore, from these points to a respectively 
being the length of the pipe producing the effects in question. 

“ Now, if the pipe be drawn out gradually, the tone of the reed, re- 
taining its pitch, first puts on, in succession, the vowel qualities, I EAO U ; 
on approaching c, the same series makes its appearance in inverse order, 
as represented in the diagram, and then in direct order again, ajid so on 

(28.) “ The term portevent is always used for that part of the tube which lies 

between the reed and the wind-chest ; and the term pipe for the portion which is 
between the reed and the open air.” 

(29.) “ The inside diameter of A B C D in 1^ in., its length is 1$ ft., and the 

whole length is 12 feet when all the joints are combined.” One length is said to be 
a multiple of another, when it contains the same an exact number of times, hence 
12 ft. is a multiple of 2, 3, 4, 6 or 1£ ft., and so on. 
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in cycles/ 296 -) each cycle being merely the repetition of bd> but the vowels 
becoming less distinct in each successive cycle. The distance of any 
given vowel from its respective centre points, a, c, being always the same 
in all. 


No. 2. IEAOU II 0 AEI IEAOU UOAEI IEAOU. 

*a 'b *c *e 

tc If another reed be tried, whose wave is equal to a, c, (No. 2), the 
centres of the cycles a, c, e, &c., will be at the distance of the sonorous 
wave of the new reed from each other, but the vowel distances exactly 
the same as before ; so that, generally, if the reed wave ac be twice r 
inches long, and the length of the pipe producing any given vowel mea- 
sured from a be v inches, the same vowel will always be produced by a 
pipe whose length’ * is found thus : multiply twice the number of inches 
frj in the reed wave by any whole number, and add (or subtract at plea- 
sure) to (or from) the result the number of inches fv) which the pipe 
must consist of, when measured from a, in order to produce the given 
vowel, or, in mathematical symbols, the length of the pipe “ equal 2 wr+t?, 
or 2 nr — v (inches,) n being any whole number. 

“ When the pitch of the reed is high, some of the vowels become im- 
possible. For instance, let the wave of the reed be ac (No. 3), where 
half of ac is less than the wave producing U. 

No. 3. IE A O U 

U O AEI 
•a m b *c 

c< In this case, it would be found that the series would never reach 
higher than O ; that, on passing b, instead of coming to U, we should 
begin with 0 again, and go through the inverse series. In like maimer, 
if still higher notes be taken for the reed, more vowels will be cut off. 
This is exactly the case in the human voice ; female singers are unable to 
pronounce U and O on the higher notes of their voice. For example, 
the proper length of pipe for O, is that which corresponds to the note c;” 
(30) and beyond this note in singing, it will be found impossible to pro- 
nounce a distinct O. 

(296). A cycle is properly a circlet Greek xvxXof (kiuklos, or kiklos in M. G.), 
and is hence used for phenomena which recur in regular order. 

(30.) “ In speaking of musical notes, I shall denote their place in the scale by 

the German tablature. The octave from the tenor c to b on &e third line of the 

3 * 
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“ The short and long U, however, are indefinite in their lengths ; the 
the short U (as in but - 3I >) seems to be the natural vowel of the reed^> 
and as this is but little affected by the pipe except in loudness, between 
O and b (No. 1) this vowel will be found to prevail through a long space, 
and, upon approaching 6, to change gradually into the long U (as in boot), 
which always appears more perfect the longer ab can be made. * * * 

“ The vowel distances in the first series, that is, those measured from 
a (No. 1), are always rather less than those measured from the centre 
points c, e, &c. This diminution varies with different reeds, and appears 
to be due to some disturbing effect of the reed itself, or the short pipe 
annexed to it, which I have not been enabled as yet to examine so satis- 
factorily as I could wish. For this reason, I have preferred, in the fol- 
lowing table, obtaining the vowel lengths from the second and third series, 
by bisecting their respective distances from each other measured across 
c, which appears liable to no such alterations. These lengths, in inches, 
occupy the third column. For want of a definite notation, I have given, 
in the second column, the English word containing the vowel in question. 
The fourth contains the actual note of the musical scale corresponding to 
a stopped pipe of the vowel length, supposing O to yield c", which it 
does as nearly as possible. In effect, its length is 4^ inches, which, 
with Bemouilli’s < 33 ) correction/ 34 ^ gives four inches for the length of the 
pitch pipe, and this will be found to give c". 

treble is marked once, thus, c\ the next above, twice, c", and so on. As a standard 
for pitch, I use a pitch pipe, which is made to sound by a small pair of attached 
bellows, yielding a constant pressure of 2-^. in. The internal dimensions are 
by in , and 1 foot long. Lumiere in. An attached scale is graduated to 
shew the actual length of the pipe (that is, the distance from the bottom of the pipe 
to the bottom of the piston) in English inches and decimals/* 

(31.) It will be shewn, in Chap. 5, sections 2 and 3, that it is better not to call 
the vowel in but , “ short the name proposed for this species of vowel is “ stopped/’ 
A stopped vowel cannot be prolonged, as a short vowel can, without entirely losing its 
character. We presume that Prof. Willis means to indicate the vowel sound in 
burr , which may be indefinitely prolonged, and which by almost all writers is con- 
fused with the vowel in but. The words “ cur, curry,” serve to shew the resemblance 
and the difference. 

(32.) The vowel sound in burr is by many persons termed the natural vowel. 
It is the nearest approach to the unmodified voice ; but voice can no more be pro- 
duced in an absolutely unmodified state, than matter can exist without form, 

(32 b.) Or, halving. 

(33.) “ Bernuilyi,” or “ Bemuiyi,” in the Parisian pronunciation. 

(34.) “ Mem. Jc. Par., 1762, p. 460. Biot, Phys. II., p. 134.” 
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TABLE. 


I 

see 

TVs (?) 

g'"" 

E 

pet 

6 

T V 

o'"" 

pay 

1 

d"" 

A 

pad 

1* 

f" 


part 


d" flat 

A° 

paw 

3tbtt 

g" 


nought 

3* 

e" flat 

0 

no 

4-ru 

c" 

U 

but } 

indefinite 


boot i 




“ I have found this table as correct a general standard as I could well 
expect ; for vowels, it must be considered, are not definite sounds, like 
the different harmonics of a note, but, on the contrary, glide into each 
other by almost imperceptible gradations, so that it becomes extremely 
difficult to find the exact length of pipe belonging to each, confused as 
we are by the difference of quality between the artificial (?) and natural 
vowels. Future experiments, in more able hands than mine, will, I trust, 
determine this matter with greater accuracy, and I should not even despair 
of their eventually furnishing philologists with a correct measure for the 
shades of difference in the pronunciation of the vowels by different nations.’ * 

“ One source of fallacious decision, however, it must be remarked,” 
says Sir John Herschell/ 35 ! after citing this table and paragraph, “will 
subsist in its application, in the effect of contrast, on which much of the 
difference between vowels depends. Its influence, indeed, may be traced 
in the above table itself. Thus, Mr. Willis, assisted, no doubt, by the 
contrast arising from frequent and rapid transition, has been able to dis- 
criminate between the vowel sounds yielded by pipes of the lengths 3 T §^ 
and 3^, though the sounds in the eiemplifying words paw and nought , 
which he has chosen, are so closely allied that we confess our own inabi- 
lity to detect any shade of difference.”* 36 ! 

There are other points in which the above table appears to us to be 
defective, but we think it best to defer our remarks for the present, as 
they will be better understood at a subsequent period. 

Prof. Wheatstone, after giving a very brief abstract of that portion of 

(35.) Sound, par. 375. 

(36.) “ Let the reader pronounce slowly and distinctly the words paw, gnaw, 

naughty, nought, for his own satisfaction.” 
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Prof. Willis’s paper, which we have taken the liberty of printing almost 
at length, proceeds thus : * 37 > 

“ Mr. Willis further states that cylinders of the same length give the 
same vowel, whatever be their diameter and figure ; and that so far as he 
has tried, he has always found that any two cavities yielding the identical 
note when applied to the embouchure* 38 ^ of an organ pipe, will impart the 
same vowel quality to a given reed, or indeed to any reed, provided its 
note be flatter than that of the cavity. 

“ Prom these experiments it is evident that the forms stated by Kratz- 
enstein, as producing different vowels, are perfectly arbitrary. The entire 
series of vowels can be produced from tubes of either” (any one) “ of his 
forms by merely changing its dimensions. 

<c Mr. Willis finally concludes, from his experiments, that the vowel 
quality, added to any sound, is merely the co-existence of its peculiar note 
with that sound ; this accompanying note being excited by the successive 
reflections of the original wave of the reed at the extremities of the added 
tube. 

“ This view of the matter naturally associates the phenomena of vowel 
sounds with those of multiple resonance, a subject first investigated by 
Prof. Wheatstone. 

“ The phenomena of simple or unisonant resonance are so well known 
that we need only call attention to one or two of the most striking facts. 
If a vibrating body be brought near a column or volume of air, which 
would be capable of producing the same sound were it immediately caused 
to sound as an organ-pipe or otherwise, then the sound of the vibrating 
body is greatly reinforced, as when an harmonica glass is brought before 
a unisonant cavity, or when a tuning fork is placed at the embouchure of 
a flute, the apertures of which are stopped, so that if blown into, the flute 
would sound the same note ; in the latter case the experiment is more 
remarkable, as the sound of the tuning fork is scarcely itself audible. The 
same effect takes place when the cavity of the mouth is adjusted so as to 
be in unison with the tuning fork. 

“ We now come to the new facts of resonance : a column of air will 
not only enter into vibration, when it is capable of producing the same 
sound as the vibrating body which causes the resonance, but also, when 
the number of the vibrations which it is capable of making” (in a given 
time ; say one second,) “ is any simple multiple of that of the original 
sounding body,” the time for which the number of vibrations is reckoned 

(37.) London and Westminster Review , Oct., 1837, pp. 34 — 37. 

(38.) “ Anbushur,” opening, or mouth -piece. 
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being of course the same in either case, “ or, in other words, if the sound 
to which the tube is fitted is any harmonic of the original sound. 

“ For instance, if a tube closed at one end by a moveable piston is 
taken, and its length adjusted to six inches, it will resound as an unison 
to a C tuning fork ; and if we shorten j the length of the tube to three 
inches, the unison will no longer be reciprocated, but its octave will be 
heard. The same effect is produced by altering the cavity of the mouth. 

“ By placing a vibrating lamina^ 39 ) which produces a lower sound than 
can be obtained from a tuning fork, the tongue of a Jew’s harp, for in- 
stance, and successively adjusting the column of air so as to be one-half, 
one-fourth, one-fifth, &c., of the column reciprocating the fundamental 
sound, the octave, twelfth, double octave, seventeenth, &c„ will be pro- 
duced. The relative numbers, considering the vibrations of the tongue” 
of the Jew’s harp, “ as unity, are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. The mouth produces 
precisely the same effect as this changeable tube does, and all the beauti- 
ful sounds which Mr. Eulenstein (40 ^ manages with so much skill are pro- 


(39.) “ Lam* inn,” or thin plate, as a metallic spring, &c. 

(40.) Karl Eulenstein (=Karl Oil*anshtain*) was born in the year 1802, at Heil- 
bronn (=Hailbron), in the kingdom of Wurtemberg (==Vurtamberg). His parents 
were engaged in business on a small scale, but he lost his father while still a child. 
At seven, he was put to school, where he received instruction in music as a chorister. 
His mother was opposed to his devoting himself to music, a passion for which was 
very early developed, and apprenticed him to be prepared for the office of clerk, and 
subsequently to a bookbinder, in neither of which places did he stop many weeks. 
Finally, he was apprenticed to a dealer in hardware goods, whose wife (that soon 
became sole mistress, by the death of her husband) had a great distaste for music, 
and insisted upon his giving up all his instruments, violin, flageolet, French horn. 
Among other hardware articles, however, this lady dealt in Jew’s harps, and Eulen- 
stein tried to solace himself, for the want of other instruments, by performing upon 
this, which he did at night, and frequently under the bed clothes, for fear of his 
mistress discovering him. “ One night, he fell asleep with a Jew’s harp in his mouth, 
and was awakened by a scratch in the face from the point of the spring. To remedy 
this inconvenience in future, he covered it with a little sealing-wax. This he found 
altered the pitch; and, by means of loading the end of the tongue more or less 
heavily, he tuned a series of harps with the greatest nicety, and was thus enabled to 
command a very extensive scale, and to modulate, with surprising truth and accuracy, 
into every variety of key.” At length, his mother permitted him to go and seek his 
fortunes as a musician. For a long time he met with little or no encouragement, and 
in Paris was reduced to great distress, till M. Stockhausen (=Shtokhau‘zen), “ the 
husband of the celebrated singer, ‘ talked him about ,* and succeeded in procuring 
him several profitable engagements with his Jew’s harp, and fairly set him afloat 
again.” He then came to London, but had again no success, till patronized by the 
Duke of Gordon, (then Marquis of Huntley.) After a successful season, he returned 
to Heilbronn, where he studied music, and labored diligently at the guitar. In 1 828, 
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duced by this means ; they are multiple resonances of the column of air, 
and not the vibrations of the” (metallic) “ tongue itself, as was formerly 
supposed. 

" Similar results are obtained when the vibrating tongue of an iEolina 
is brought before a tube, and its^length is altered, and this case resembles 
Mr. Willis’s arrangement. The same multiple resonances are produced 
also when the cavity of the mouth is substituted for the tube. In these 
cases the fundamental sound is louder than when the tongue of the Jew’s 
harp was employed. The sound of the larynx itself may be substituted 
for that of the vibrating tongue, and similar harmonic sounds will be 
heard ; this experiment may easily be made by placing a piston tube be- 
fore the mouth, while the voice continues to sound rather a low note. 
About two years ago (1835 ?) a young man named Richmond exhibited 
a novel kind of musical performance with the voice : on examining the 
circumstances under which the sounds were produced, it was ascertained 
that the continued sound or drone was produced by the larynx and that 
he had acquired the art of adjusting the cavity of the mouth so as to fit 
it for resounding to any multiple. In this way he was able to command 
these subordinate sounds in any succession, and even to dwell upon them ; 
and he could thus perform a great number of airs. 

“ Some kind of sounds are better suited to produce these multiple re- 
sonances than others, and it is a universal fact, that wherever these subor- 
dinate sounds can be distinguished, there also the vowel qualities are 
heard; and reciprocally, when a sound puts on successively different 
vowel qualities, these multiple resonances are audible. The tongue of a 
Jew’s harp, which so readily gives rise to these subordinate sounds, is 
obedient not only to the vowel sounds, but to almost all the articulations 
of speech. The free reed or seolina tongue, when it is such as can enter 
readily into vibration, is affected in a similar manner ; but when it is too 
rigid, though it may produce as clear a musical sound as before, the mul- 
tiple resonances and vowel qualities are equally lost ; not, perhaps, be- 

he returned to London, and had again no success. About this time, “ the iron of the 
Jew’s harp had affected his teeth, and produced general decay,” and he suffered 
great pain from any attempt to play upon this instrument. Since this time, he has 
performed comparatively rarely, and always with considerable suffering ; but he still 
continued to give concerts down to 1833. His last was given at Clifton, “ the breaking 
of his last tooth obliging him to relinquish.” He soon after married a German lady ; 
and in September, 1834, established himself, as a teacher of the German language 
and the guitar, at Bath, where he still resides (1844). These particulars are taken 
from a little work entitled “ A Sketch of the Life of C. Bulenstein, the celebrated 
performer on the Jew’s Harp. 2nd edition ; Loudon, 1840 p. 57. 
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cause they do not exist, but because they are overpowered by the original 
sound of the reed. 

“ We do not mean to assert that each multiple resonance is a distinct 
vowel sound. But we infer, that when a tube is added to a reed or 
vibrating tongue, whatever may be its length, a quality is added to the 
original sound, which depends on the feeble vibrations of the air in the 
added tube : these increase in number in proportion to the shortness of 
the tube ; and when the number of vibrations thus excited is any multiple 
of the original vibrations of the reed, the energy of the resonance is so 
greatly augmented as to produce the effect of a superadded musical sound. 

“ Thus it is evident that the vowel qualities and multiple resonances 
are different forms of the same phenomena.’ * 

The reader is now in possession of the principal modern discoveries 
concerning the general nature of the vowel sounds. The subject cannot 
be said to be entirely cleared up, but much has been done towards its 
elucidation. An examination of the principal vowel qualities we are 
acquainted with, together with a notation by which every possible shade 
of sound may be accurately represented will form the subject of Chapter V. 


Chapter 4. — ON THE CONSONANTS IN GENERAL. 

In the preceding chapter we took a general survey of the modifications 
produced in the sound of the voice by such alterations in the forms of the 
cavities of the mouth, &c., as did not amount to a total, or very nearly a 
total, stoppage of the aperture through which the air had to pass on 
leaving the lungs. We have, therefore, next to consider these two cases, 
which we shall at first suppose to belong to the first mode of the second 
and third kinds of action mentioned in chap. 2, p. 21. 

In the first of the two cases just alluded to, the passage of the voice is 
entirely cut off, and the effect of the modification is only felt during the 
opening and closing of the mouth ; thus in the words ebb, add, egg , the 
voice is in this manner entirely cut off as the mouth closes, and in the 
words bee, day, go, the voice is only heard while the mouth is being 
opened. The instant that the mouth closes, the sound ceases ; or so nearly 
at that instant, that the period of time during which it really lasts (a 
very small fraction of a second) may, for the present, be disregarded.* 
But if the contact is not complete, as in the second case, mentioned 

(1.) It is, however, an important fact, that the sound is not cut off absolutely 
instantaneously ; and we shall have occasion to take this into consideration hereafter. 
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above, the duration of the voice will be heard as a faint buzzing sound ; 
as in the words have, seethe, whiz, judge. 

We have, then, in all these cases, a modification of the voice brought 
in a manner analogous to that considered in the last chapter. Now, it 
has never been customary to have a sign for the simple unmodified voice, 
because the voice cannot be produced but in some shape, as it were, 
caused by the opening of the mouth or nostrils, so that we cannot hear 
voice except in a modified state, as long as it must pass through the ne- 
cessarily modifying organs, the mouth, &c. Thus we may talk of matter 
generally, and of a shapeless mass, but we can never take cognizance of 
matter except when modified by certain conditions ; nor can we see a 
mass that has not a definite (although irregular) form. It would appear, 
therefore, that we must suppose that the signs employed for the purpose 
of regulating the arrangement of the parts of the mouth, &c., necessarily 
imply the putting on of the voice. In ancient languages, this seems to 
have been universally the case for all the three kinds of actions mentioned 
in Chap. 2. It was, however, soon found that the parts of the mouth 
might be arranged in more complicated manners than were expressed by 
the individual signs of the alphabet, and that this complication arose from 
compounding these several arrangements into one, so that the new com- 
pound arrangement might be very well expressed by making two or three 
of these marks in succession, and placing another mark to shew that the voice 
is not to be heard till after the last ajustment had been completed. This 
is the method we find used in the Hebrew, Arabic, and Sanscrit alphabets, 
in which each letter is supposed to represent a certain sound, produced by 
arranging the parts of the mouth, &c., in a certain position, and setting 
on the voice, unless a mark of quiescence — called showa’ ( = shova) by 
the Hebrews, and jazmu (=jezmon, or jezm) by the Arabs — were an- 
nexed, being written either under (as in Hebrew and Sanscrit) or over 
the consonant (as in Arabic). 

In the later alphabets, which are but modifications of the older ones, 
another method has been chosen, which is, in many respects, more conve- 
nient. In the vowel signs, the position of the parts of the mouth, and 
the setting on of the voice, are, as before, indicated by a single character, 
an additional mark (h, or h) being prefixed when the vowel sound is 
preceded by the breath ; while, in the second and third kinds, the sign 
for the first mode only represents the modification itself, whereas, that for 
the second mode indicates both the modification and the putting on of 
the breath/ 2 ) This must be further explained. We may produce a sound 

(2.) This is a mere matter of convenience in writing and printing. It would 
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not only by tbe voice, but by the explosion of the breath, or its conden- 
sation in the mouth. In producing this sound the larynx has no share, 
and the result is, therefore, termed whispering, and not speaking. The 
consonants, accompanied by this whispering effect, belong, as already 
indicated, to the second mode of action, spoken of in Chap. 2. If the 
reader will pronounce the words his , hiss, and endeavour to lengthen their 
sounds as much as possible, he will form a clear idea of the essential dif- 
ference between a spoken and a whispered consonant. 

The reader will now have a general notion of the nature of consonants ; 
and, as a future chapter is devoted to the details, we might conclude here, 
were there not a question, which has been so often agitated, that it may 
be, perhaps, worth while to point out the ambiguity which has occasioned 
the dispute. “ ? Can a consonant sound by itself,” is the question to 
which we allude. The word consonant (from con , with, and sonans , 
sounding) would seem to favor the idea that it could be sounded alone, 
but that it is generally (or, as some say, always ) sound with some other 
letter. 

Now, we have just stated that the true consonant consists in the ajust- 
ment of the parts of the mouth, which mere ajustment can, of course, 
produce no sounds, and, therefore, the set of symbols (also generally 
called consonants , but more correctly termed consonant signs) which re- 
present these ajustments do not represent any sound. This ajustment 
may, however, be accompanied by the voice or the breath ; in the first 
case, the voice is also produced under a modified form, and therefore re- 
presented by a vowel sign ; but, in the latter case, both the breath and 

have been more philosophical to have proceeded thus: — Let there be a mark for the 
voice simply, say * ; let there be a sign for each arrangement of the parts of the 
mouth, &c., as A, E, I, O, U — B, D, G, &c. ; and let there be a mark to imply the 
breath, as \ Then wo might symbolize thus: A* is a simple vowel; A’* an aspirated 
vowel ; B* a simple consonant, followed by the voice ; B* a simple consonant, fol- 
lowed by the breath ; B A* a spoken consonant, followed by a vowel ; B* A* a whis- 
pered consonant, followed by a simple vowel ; B* A'* a whispered consonant, followed 
by an aspirated vowel — a combination which does not occur in English, but is com- 
mon in Sanscrit, and is heard in the Irish brogue. Thus, if A*, E*, I*, O’, U*, be 
the sounds represented by the italic letters in the words mar, may, me, mote, moo, 
respectively, and B, D, G, the ajustments indicated by the italic letters in bee , do, go, 
respectively, we shall have BA*=*6aa; DE*=day; GO *=go; while B*E*=pay; 
DT=*ea; GT=»fcey, &c. ; E*’=Aay; l'*=*he ; E'*D'=hate, &c. From these 
instances, the conveniences of the mode of symbolisation, in which A’, E’, I*, O', 
U\ are represented by simple signs, as a, e, i, o, u, and B*, D*, G', by the simple 
signs, p, t, k, while E * \ &c., is denoted by prefixing some sign to the mark chosen to 
represent E’ (thus, He), will be very evident, although the law of symbolisation appears, 
at first sight, to be somewhat complicated. 
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the adjustment are represented by the same sign ; that is, a single symbol 
represents both the ajustment and the contemporaneous ^mission of breath, 
and it, therefore, does represent a sound. Now, it happens unfortunately 
that the word consonant is, in common language, also applied to these 
Signs which do represent a sound, although not a vocal sound ; and hence 
it is both true and false that consonants can sound of themselves. If 
we discriminate the classes, calling the former symbols “ spoken conso- 
nant” signs, and the latter “ whispered consonant signs,” then the real 
answer is, that the first do not, and the second do , represent a sound, and, 
therefore, in common parlance, the first cannot , and the second can, sound 
by itself. 

This is the view of the case which we think it best to take ; others 
suppose the element of the voice to be inherent in the spoken consonants, 
so that they, also, can be pronounced ; but we cannot agree with them in 
this conclusion. Since, then, s, sh , th y f y &c., can be pronounced inde- 
pendently, of course, sp y sht , tht, ft, ps , psh, &c., constitute real sounds; 
but these sounds are not vocal, and are, therefore, not generally recognized 
as constituting syllables. Dr. Orpen observes : ( 3 > <{ It is commonly said, 
that a consonant cannot be pronounced without a vowel, and, in fact, its 
name was given, probably, from this theory, but it is altogether a mistake ; 
for the consonants, p, t, k , have no vocal sound at all, and yet can be 
pronounced with an s before or after them without any vowel, or any vocal 
sound ; as in ps y ts, ks ; sp y st 9 sk ; whose whole compound sound is an 
affection of the breath alone, and not of the voice. Again, b y d y g y have 
a slight vocal sound in their essence, but that sound is not a vowel, and 
these letters can be united to z, without any vowel ; as in bz, dz y gz ; zb y 
zd y zg. Thus, too, to, n, ng y have a vocal sound essential to them, but 
it is emitted through the nose, and, therefore, cannot possibly be a vowel 
sound ;< 4 > and, besides, they can be united with s or z without any vowel ; 
as ms, mz ; ns y nz ; ngs y ngz ; or in sm, zm ; sn y zn ; sng y zngW Be- 
sides, /, th, s y sh y lh, rh, kli y have no vocal sound, being mere affections 
of the breath, yet they can be united with each other, and with other 
consonants, in various ways, without any vowel ; as in fs, ths y &c., sf y sth y 
kc. The corresponding vocal consonants, too, v, dh y z y zh y l y r, gh, have 
a vocal sound essential to them, but that sound is not a vowel, and they 

(3.) The Pestalozzian Primer , pp. 127 — 129. 

(4.) If Dr. Orpeu means to imply that there can be no nasal vowels, he is cer- 
tainly in error. 

(5.) We question those cases in which z occurs; and we believe that, in the 
other cases, the sounds are what we shall represent by m, a, n, being the t vhispered 
consonants, corresponding to what we denote by m, n, n. 
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also can be united with various other consonants, without any vowel at 
all ; as in vz, dhr ; Is, Iz ; rs, rz, kc., &c. ; and even w consonant, and y 
consonant, and h , which are the three aspirates, can be sounded alone, 
and without a vowel, though in words they always precede a vowel.< 6 > 

€t The truth is, that the possession of a vocal sound is not the charac- 
teristic distinction of a vowel, for we can articulate vow els in whispering 
as well as consonants, though we then use only non-vocal breath, and not 
vocalized breath, or voice, at allS 7 ) Each vowel, as it is called, has, 
therefore, a specific sound of its own, arising from the mere expiration of 
breath, though not vocalized, through the peculiar mechanism in the mouth, 
used as its articulation ; and hence, in this point of view, there is no real 
distinction whatever between vowels and consonants, both being, in whis- 
pering, affections of mere breath ; but in common speaking, where voice 
is always used, there is this distinction between vowels and consonants , 
that , in the former, we use a distinct musical sound in the larynx along 
with each of them, and emit it through their peculiar mechanisms, while , 
even in the vocal consonants, there isjonly a non-musical murmur of the 
voice ” 

We have italicized the last few lines, for the purpose of taking a slight 
exception. The sound in the larynx is not necessarily musical ; in speaking 
it is generally not musical (in the sense given to this word by Sir J. 
Herschell, see supra, p. 12, last par.) ; and, secondly, that the spoken 
consonants are not accompanied merely by a “ non-musical murmur,” but 
by a clear vocal sound, or by none at all. 

We have thus glanced generally over our subject, and pointed out the 
peculiar difficulties under which an analysis of spoken sounds necessarily 
labours. As regards the vowels, they may be safely said to be entirely 
subjective ; and that any analysis that can be offered, can only be consi- 
dered as that of the author’s own sensations, which may differ from those 

(6.) The aspirate is found without a vowel in Sanscrit ; and the weakened con- 
tonanU (see infrh, chap. 8, sect. 4) seem to imply to imply the existence of y (or 
yh, chap. 6, sect. 1) not followed by a vowel. 

(7.) The absoluteness of this assertion may be doubted. That vowels can be 
distinguished in what is commonly termed “ whispering,” cannot be denied ; but ? do 
we mean, in common language, by this word the total absence of vocalized breath. 
We think that it will be usually found that a “ whisper” contains a very perceptible, 
although small, amount of vocalized breath. We must be more strict in our lan- 
guage ; in this work we have employed a “ whisper” for the absolutely unvocalized 
breath. But even this whisper will be modified in a timilar manner to that in which 
the voice is modified, when passing through the peculiar modifying cavities. Hence 
difference * may be perceived corresponding to, but far from being identical with, 
the vowel qualities. 
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of the readers. It will not, therefore, follow that the analysis is false, 
but simply that the subject-matter is different in the two cases. The 
difference will not be found to be very great, however, in any case. But, 
? how is the idea of the sounds and their modifications to be conveyed to 
the reader. This is another source of difficulty. The only means which 
we possess is to present the reader with a certain number of words (key 
wards , as they may be called), in different languages, which, as we pro- 
nounce them, produce in us the sensations which we shall analyse. ? How 
can we guarantee that our readers shall pronounce them in such a manner 
(we do not say as to experience perfectly similar sensations, for of that 
we could never be sure, but) that vie, if we heard them, should experience 
the same sensations as we did when we pronounced the words. We can 
only hope that they will pronounce them nearly in the same manner, and 
we shall try to select such words as are (according to our experience) 
most generally pronounced alike by the majority of speakers. These fears 
principally regard the vowels, for the distinctions between the consonants 
are less fine ; these do not, like the vowels, glide into one another by 
almost imperceptible degrees. We shall recur to this subject, and consi- 
der it at due length in Part II., Chap. 1 ; and shall now proceed to the 
detailed examination of the elements of speech. 


Chapter 5.— ON THE VOWELS IN DETAIL. 

Section 1. — On the Long Vowels. 

In Prof. Willis’s experiments, already given (Chap. 3), we are furnished 
with something approaching to a standard for measuring vowel sounds. 
The shortest length of his pipes gives e in me, and the longest, previous 
to the recurrence of the vowels, oo in moo ; while an intermediate length 
gave a in mar. We may express this by saying, that the latter sound, a, 
is intermediate to the two former ; and generally when we say that any 
sound is intermediate to two other sounds, we shall mean that they re- 
quire pipes of intermediate lengths to generate them. We shall represent 
these sounds by i, u, a, respectively. These sounds, considered in relation 
to the human organs of speech, correspond respectively to the greatest 
diminution of the aperture of the throat by means of the tongue, to nearly 
the greatest diminution of the external orifice of the mouth by means of 
the lips, and to nearly the greatest opening of the mouth and throat. 
These sounds are, in different languages, designated in different manners ; 
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but tbe signs we have chosen to represent them may be considered as the 
normal forms assigned to them in all languages for which the Roman 
alphabet characters axe used. 

Intermediate to i (which corresponds to *38 inches on Prof. Willis’s 
pipe, see p 35, supra) and a (2*2 inches), lies e (1 inch), as represented 
by ay in m ay. Intermediate to a and u, is o (4*7 inches), as represented 
by ow in mow. These five sounds, in the order I, e, a, o, u, constitute 
what are commonly called the Jive vowels , to which number the vowel 
sounds are usually supposed to be restricted. 

The vowels e, o, are apt to be pronounced impurely in England. When 
the sound of e is lengthened, the tongue is liable to approach gradually, 
and almost imperceptibly, to the position requisite for the pronunciation 
of i ; similarly, o, upon being lengthened, degenerates into u. By care 
and trial, this defective mode of speaking can be remedied ; and we par- 
ticularly mention it, because, if our readers suppose that we are speaking 
of such impure sounds, they will naturally disagree with much that we 
shall have to say. 

Between a and o, we have 6 (3 05, or 3 8 inches), as represented by 
aw in maw ; and, according to Prof. Willis, at some point between o and 
u, is another vowel, which we will call a. Of this vowel, however, which 
corresponds to y in myrrh, he remarks, that it “ seems to be the natural 
vowel of the reed,” (supra, p. 34). It is, we believe, the voice in its 
least modified form, being produced while the speaking apparatus is in its 
most natural condition. If we pronounce the vowels i, e, a, 6, o, u, in 
this order, we see clearly that they follow one another in a natural manner. 
? Where are we, then, to insert a. According to Prof. Willis, between o 
and u ; but, on repeating i, e, a, 6, o, a, u, there is a clear break in the 
continuity of change in the position of the vocal organs, the mouth being 
more contracted for o than for a, being most contracted for i, gradually 
widening up to 6, and then as gradually closing towards u. Various places 
have been proposed for this vowel. Dr. Orpen O) places it between a and 
6 ; others insist that its proper place is between e and a. To ourselves, 
the most natural place appears to be between 6 and o ; so that the series 
of seven vowels will be i, e, a, 5, a, o, u. 

For the circumstance of a occurring in the organ-pipe between o and 
u, or rather just before u is heard, we have no means of accounting ; but 
the following considerations serve to reconcile the other diversities of 
opinion. The various vowel-modifications of the voice are divisible into 
three classes, the contracted guttural, open guttural, and contracted labial. 

(1.) Pestalozzian Primer , pp. 77 — 79. 
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We will designate these by the old English letters, f, a, u, respectively. 
Then to the class f, belong 1 , e ; to a, belong a, 6, n ; and to tt, o, u. 
The primary or typical vowel in f , is I ; in a, n ; and in tt, u. The non- 
primary vowels in each class have a tendency, upon prolongation, to pass 
into the typical vowel : this we have already remarked for e and o ; and 
the reader will discover that the same is true for a and 6, each of which, 
when prolonged, have a tendency to terminate in ?. Consequently, it is 
difficult to determine the relative position of n with regard to a and 5, 
because it is the chief element of each of them . As, however, u naturally 
follows when a and 6 are prolonged, we think it best placed after them, 
and we have, therefore, adopted this arrangement. 

This tendency of vowel in each class to terminate in the typical vowels 
of that class, has been considered so important by Mr. Cull, that, in his 
article Stammer ( Penny Cyclopcedia ), he grounds a division of the vowels 
upon it, classing some as monophthongal/ 2 ) and others as diphthongal. 
The monophthongal he considers to be those expressed by the italic letters 
in end, eel, her, in, and ooze, of which the first and fourth will be consi- 
dered hereafter ; while the second, third, and fifth correspond to our i, n, 
and u, respectively. The other vowels he calls diphthongs. We shall 
recur to this classification in a future chapter. 

It may be mentioned that, in the Sanscrit language, e, o are considered 
as diphthongs compounded of a (? *§) and I, and of a (? «) and u respec- 
tively/ 3 ) Bopp compares this with the French apparent diphthongs, ai, 
au=e, o. We may compare our digraphs ai (in pain)=c, and au (in 
mawl)=o. 

Thus far we have considered the vowels as acoustical phenomena, quite 
independently of the means by which they axe produced by the human 
organs of voice. We subjoin the following particular account of the 
mechanisms by which they are produced in this case, extracted from Dr. 
Orpen’s instructions for teaching the deaf to speak : — < 4 ) 

“ In pronouncing the sound (a), we should make him (the deaf pupil) 
observe that our mouth is pretty wide open ; that our tongue lies flat in 

(2.) From jxoro? (mftnos, or monos, in M. G.), single , and tpQoyyo<; (fthoNgos) 
voice, comes monophthongal (mSnophthoNgal), single-voiced, an epithet corresponding 
to our “ simple vowels.** Diphthongal is from (dis, or dhis, in M. G.), twice, and 
(pQoyyoq. 

(3.) Bopp , Vergleichende Grammatik, sec. 2. He calls the first element “ a 
short a,** which we know, from Sir W. Jones (Works, vol. iii., p. 270), means “ a 
short n** (or a) in Sanscrit. 

(4.) Pestalozzian Primer , pp. 145 — 150. 
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the bottom of our mouth, neither retracted, nor pushed forward, neither 
dilated, nor contracted, but with its tip just behind the back of the lower 
front teeth, and its sides just touching the insides of the lower side teeth, 
at both sides. Thus we see that, by the under jaw being lowered, to 
open the mouth, the two rows of front teeth are separated from each other 
about three-fourths of an inch, and the upper surface of the tongue, which 
itself descends, of course, with the under jaw, is distant from the arch of 
the hard palate about an inch. While these parts of the mouth are in 
this position, we cause vocalized breath, or voice, to be formed in the 
larynx, by the vibration of its sides from the outward current of air, and 
emit it through this mechanism, which thus articulates the sound of a.< 6 > 
And as this sound is not either as bass, as the vowel sound 6, nor as treble 
as that of i, the larynx is not either much depressed towards the chest, 
or much elevated towards the throat ; the former, viz., depression of the 
larynx, being essential to a bass sound, and the latter, viz., its elevation, 
being essential to a treble sound. 

c< The mechanism of e is produced by raising the jaw, so as to make 
the two rows of front teeth come within half an inch of each other, and 
the upper surface of the tongue, of course, come within about three quar- 
ters of an inch of the arch of the hard palate, and by emitting vocalized 
breath, or voice, through this mechanism ; the larynx being a little more 
raised towards the throat, as the sound is a little more treble, than in a. 

“ In i, the lower jaw is so much raised, that the two rows of front teeth 
are only about a quarter of an inch separate, and the tongue is also, of 
course, so much raised, that its upper surface only leaves a shallow channel, 
from back to front, about a quarter of an inch deep, between it and the 
arch of the hard palate. The larynx is also raised, as far as it can be, 
towards the throat, as this is the most treble of all the vowels, and the 
vocalized breath, now formed in the larynx, is emitted through the mecha- 
nism of the mouth just described. 

“ The other trio of vowels, 6, o, u, are all, in some measure, essentially 
bass sounds, and, therefore, the larynx is depressed in them all towards 
the chest, which both shortens and widens the windpipe ; and also, which 
is its chief object, enlarges, backwards, the cavity of the mouth, into 
which the sound formed in the larynx enters. 

“ In all these sounds, too, the tongue is drawn back in the mouth, 
which must be the case whenever the larynx, to which the root of the 
tongue is more or less attached, is drawn down as just described ; but the 
chief object of it is, to increase still more the cavity of the mouth, in 
which the sound is revcberated and made bass. 

(5.) Not to confuse the reader, we use our own symbols throughout. 
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“ In the vowel sound o, the mouth is as wide open as it can be, the 
aperture between the lips presenting a kind of upright oval, whose longer 
diameter is from top to bottom ; the tip of the tongue is drawn rather 
away from the front teeth, and the whole tongue retracted back in the 
mouth ; the larynx is lowered down towards the chest, and while produc- 
ing a bass sound in the larynx, we emit it through the above described 
mechanism in the mouth. 

“ In the vowel sound o, the mouth is less open, the lips present a cir- 
cular aperture between them, the tongue is more retracted back into the 
mouth, the larynx is drawn down more, and, while making a more bass 
vocal sound in it, we emit it through this peculiar mechanism. 

“ As to the vowel u, its mechanism is as follows : — The mouth is less 
open, the lips are nearly closed, so as to leave only a very small transverse 
aperture between them, or a long ellipse ( o ), whose greatest diameter is 
across, from one comer of the lips to the other. The tongue is drawn 
very far back in the mouth, the larynx is drawn lower- down towards the 
chest, and, while producing a very base sound in it [the larynx], we emit 
it [the sound] through the mechanism just described. 

“ In the mechanism of b, the root of the tongue and the soft palate 
are chiefly concerned. The tongue is a very little drawn back in the 
mouth, and the surface of its root is a little depressed, so as to prevent 
its touching the soft palate (the hanging fleshy curtain at the back of the 
palate) ; the larynx is also a little depressed, and a guttural flat sound is 
produced in it, and emitted through the above mechanism.” 

These seven vowels, i, e, a, 6, u, o, u, as we have seen by the preceding 
examples, all occur in English. There are, however, certain varieties of 
these sounds, which are of frequent occurrence in foreign languages, 
(although it may be doubtful whether they are found in English,) and 
which it is necessary to discriminate with accuracy. As they lie between 
those just considered, they may receive the particular name of “ Inter- 
mediate Vowels” the title of “ Principal Vowels ” being reserved to the 
former. 

Between ! and e lies a peculiar Slavonic vowel, represented by y in 
Polish. In Russian and Polish it is one of the most frequent vowels ; 
but it is extremely difficult for an Englishman to appreciate and imitate 
when long and unaccented. To us, however, it appears that when a 
singer endeavours to lengthen the vowel in “lip” (infra, sect. 3), he 
involuntarily produces this sound. We also think that we recognize this 
sound, when short (infra, sect. 2) and unaccented, after r in “ carry, 
Mary,” in which the y is not precisely l unaccented, as our readers will find 
upon trying to keep the I very distinct in pronouncing them (supra, p. 24.) 
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De Stains^ 6 ) says, that “ a sound similar to the French 4 is heard in the word 
sleepy , which would be written in that language $Mp6. We are aware 
that this is not the pronunciation indicated by Walker, who gives the same 
sound to both syllables, as if written sle4p4 [slip!.] This last pronunciation 
may be the correct one. We do not presume to argue on this point ; we 
merely mention the other (the one we have always heard in conversation) 
because it affords us the opportunity of describing to the English ear the 
sound of the French e.” This sound, when modified by being preceded 
by a spoken consonant, and especially r, appears to us to approximate very 
accurately to this Slavonic vowel, which we shall symbolize by i. 

Between e and a is a broader sound of e, heard in the French words 
ch4ne, f4te, p4re, and, as we think/ 7 ) in the English words mare, chary, 
there, &c., of which more hereafter. This sound we shall denote by e. 
Many persons consider the sound, in the English words just cited, to be 
e, and others to be the quasi diphthong (Chap. 6, Sec. 3) eo. We shall 
content ourselves with drawing attention to the following comparisons : 

player with French plaire ; 

sayer (one who says) with the Scotch sair ; 

hehr (German) with herr (also German). 

This is the Italian e aperto (=e aperto) or “open e,” the e being e 
chiuso (=e kyuzo) or “shut e.” 

Between a and 6 is a broad sound of a, frequent in French, and by all 
French ears confused with 6 itself. We shall represent this sound by a. 
It is heard in the French words pdte, chdtir. Great judgment is re- 
quired in the speaker to make this sound broad enough, without letting 
it degenerate into 6. In Persian and Hindustani, this confusion of a 
with 6 becomes the rule, instead of the exception. 

Between 5 and o lie several sounds, although we cannot now use the 
expression between in the same strict sense as we proposed in the begin- 
ning of this section. First, we have u, as already explained ; next, 

(6.) Phonography, p. 88 ; 2nd edition. 

(7.) Dr. Rapp ( Physiologie der Sprache , vol. 3, p. 174) is of the same opinion. 
He instances the words “ share, bear, there, scarce, prayers, birth, girl, early,” the 
three last he marks as his own personal observation. This will have arisen from his 
having. observed the pronunciation of those persons who in such words endeavour to 
avoid the vowel b. We speak these words “bgrth, gyurl (or g'Brl), Brli;” but we 
are aware that there are persons who consider this pronunciation erroneous, while 
they at the same time deny that the sound is “ b6rth, gy£rl (or g 6rl), 4rli,” and 
speak of a mysterious intermediate vowel. See Smart, Pronouncing Dictionary , 
Principles, &c., par. 35. We are unable to appreciate the vowel referred to, if such 
exist. 

4 * 
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between 6 and «, not so broad as 6, is 6, as heard in the Italian rosa, 
French chose. This is the Italian o aperto , or open o.(®> Between ? and 
o is a sound not quite so guttural as ?, and more approaching o, from 
which it results in German. This sound is represented in that language 
by 6 in Gflthe, and in French by eu in vewve, meartre, &c. This we shall 
represent by b. 

Between u and 1 there is a peculiar sound which by most Englishmen 
is confused with u, and by the inhabitants of the parts adjacent the Bhine 
with I. In German it is represented by U in fcber, in French by u in 
connw. We shall use u as its symbol. 

There is also a Swedish sound, of which we can give no account, as 
we have not heard it. We expect that it cannot differ much from u, and 
we shall represent it by o. Dr. Bapp - 9 ) places it between $ and u. It 
probably bears the same relation to u as u does to «, and we may, there- 
fore, range it before u.W 

In order to shew the affinities of the vowel sounds, just pointed out, 
we should have to arrange them in a circle, thus, 

. 1 

* 




c> 



Cv. 






*0 

q * 



But as, with few exceptions, (arising, probably, from some imperfection 
in the experiment,) the vowel sounds have been ascertained to correspond 
to different lengths of an extensible pipe, we shall exhibit this relation 

( 8 .) We think that we recognize this vowel in the usual pronunciation of the 
words frothy cross, soft, & c., where froth, cross, soft appears too broad, while the 
stopped vowel (§3) frtfth, crftss, sftft, seems too mincing. 

(9.) Physiologie der Sprache, vol. 1, p. 25. 

(10.) Some persons recognize an 9 distinct from the English o, which they term 
the Italian 0 chiuso (or shut o.) We are unable to detect any difference between 
this 9 and our o, and have, therefore, passed it over in our scheme. The 4 ferm4 of 
the French we believe to be in most cases identical with our 8 (§ 3), and that in 
other cases it is used improperly for §, as in the word ditermini— determine, the first 
4=&, the second 4=e. Prof. Latham, however, distinguishes them, and arranges 
the vowels thus: — a, in fate; 4 fermi ; ee , in feet ; u, in iibel (German) ; 00 , in 
book ; 0 chiuso ; 0 , in note (English Language, p. 105.) By 00 , in book, we have 
reason to believe that he means our u, as, in p. 112 , he distinguishes it as the inde- 
pendent sound of ou in could . His sequence would, therefore, in our. symbols, be 
6 , 8 (or ? 5 again), I, fi, u, 9 , o. 
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most clearly by a linear arrangement, which is also that best adapted for 
typographical purposes ; thus, 

i 1 e 6 a a 6 6 u u o (o P) u (6 ?) u. 

These 13 (or 15) vowels (13, if we reject o 6, as not being satisfactorily 
ascertained to ourselves) fall into the three classes, C, a, tt. 
f contains l i e e ; 
a „ aaoo?^; . 

tt „ o (o?) u (6?) d; 

and, more conveniently still, into the following seven species : 

1,11; 2,ee; 3, ad; 4, 6 6 ; 5, ? $ ; 6, o (o?); 7, u (6?) u. 

The first vowels of each species are typical, the others are merely modifica- 
tions of them. It is to this arrangement that our symbols have been 
adapted, the seven principal vowels having a small line, while the seven 
intermediate (including o, but excluding 6) have a circumflex, over or 
under them. 

That we may have a better chance of being understood respecting 
these seven sounds and their modifications, we subjoin, as examples, 
several words taken from several languages, in which we pronounce these 
vowels. If the reader will pronounce these words, or cause them to be 
pronounced in his hearing, he will, most probably, approximate very 
closely to the sensations we ourselves experience on uttering the 13 ( ll > 
vowels of our scheme. 

Table of Long Vowels . 

1. i English — feet, be, each, conceive, people, key, grief, chlorine. 

French — plis, oui, scie. 

German — familie, trieb, liebe, ifmen. 

Italian — si, chi, viso, poverino. 

Modem Greek — kamaroeides, kameli, oikeiakos, Hwios. 
i Russian — vf, mf, bfk. 

Polish — poddymac', wychowywac'. 

2. e English — mate, pain, pray, great, veil, weigh. 

French— donn^e, n^e, goufl^e, inn£ 

German — eben, beet, hehr. 

Italian — creta, lega (from legate), tema (subs.) 
e English — Mary, swear, care, there, pear, pair, prayer. 

French — p£re, ch£re, ^tre, ch^ne, extreme, fait, mat's. 

German — sprflche, der, her. 

3. a English — father, balm, papa, heart, art. 

(11.) Only thirteen in this case, as we cannot utter 9 , o. 
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French — eclat, pas, fracas. 

German — vater, tracht, sagt, ahnen. 

Italian — desiato, Napoli, reale. 
a French — chdtir, pdte, pdle. 

4. 6 English- — all, b awl, Pawl, nor, war. (Swedish, a). 

6 English — glory, gore, coarse ; croft, soft, cross. 

Italian — cogli, colto (from cogliere), posta (sub.) ; amc>. 

5. o English — no, bone, moan, sowl, dough, shew, toe. 

French — hawt, peaa, p 6t, eau. 

German— ohne, verstoMen, thron, bohne, boot. 
o(?) Italian — cogli (preposition and article) ; colto (from colere ) ; 
posta (from porre ) . 

6. b English— mirth, serve, her, bird, carve, yearn, work/ 12 -* 
b French — veuve, meartre, dear, soeur. 

German — Gothe, rohre, schon, hohe. 

7. u English — stool, who, shoe, rale, lose. 

French — nous, trow, oavrir. 

German — sparen, uhv, kar, schnar, buMe. 

Italian — cedwta, fataro, nessano. 

6 Swedish. According to Rapp, wherever we should expect u ; 

in the same way as in French the Latin u becomes ft. 
ft French — vtl, connae, aperga. 

German — ftber, drfisen, swsz, ftisze. 

We have thus given a notation, adapted for common types, to repre- 
sent all the long vowels with which we are at present acquainted ; but 
it is desirable to have a means of representing sounds which may here- 
after occur to us. In this place, only a theoretical notation can be 
assigned for such ; the choice of a practical character must be deferred 
until wanted. Now we have seen that the list of vowels, just given, 
form a circle, and, consequently, every other vowel sound must have a 
place in this circle between some of the principal vowels there given. 
We may, therefore, take these seven principal vowels as fixed points in 
the circle of vocal sound from which to measure the others. Let the 
spaces between each two principal vowels (although these distances are 
unequal, Prof. Willis’s tables shewing that I, e, a, are nearer together than % 
5, o, u) be divided into 10, or 100, or 1,000, &c., parts, 10 will be quite 
as many as, if not more than, can be accurately appreciated ; then, by 
using decimal fractions, if 1 =1, 1*1 will be some vowel one-tenth of the 

(12.) As already observed, Smart makes mirth, serve, and some others possess a 
vowel intermediate to 5 and n, if such exist. 
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way from i towards e, and 1*2, 1-3, 1*4, 1*5, 1*6, 1-7, 18, and 1*9 will 
give the remainder of the vowels intermediate to i and e, and by this 
means 70, or 700, or 7,000, or &c. vowels may be readily and accurately 
represented. 

This method of symbolisation is, therefore, very delicate ; almost too 
much so for practical purposes. To give an example of its application 
we will endeavour to fix what may be termed the peripheral ( l3 ^ value of 
the intermediate with respect to the principal vowels. 
i=l, i=l*7 ; e=2, e=2*4; a=3, a=3*7; 6=4, 6=4*4; o=5,o=P; 

P = 6, -0=6*5 ; u = 7, 6=?, 6=7*8.04) 

The whole circumference being divided into seven portions only by the 
seven principal vowels, 7*9 must be followed by 1. 

The vowel 6 is the broadest, and is, therefore, placed at the bottom of 
our circle in p. 50 ; I, the narrowest, is placed at the top ; from I to 6, or 
1 to 4, the vowels broaden, while from 6 to u, or 4 to 7*8, and thence to 
7*9 and 1, they gradually become thinner. Hence, the greater the peri- 
pheral value the broader the vowel, as far as 4, and after 4 the thinner 
will be the vowel. This must be borne carefully in mind, or we shall be 
apt to consider the larger number as always representing the broader vowel. 

Section 2. — On the Short Vowels. 

The vowels mentioned in the last section may all, with a little care and 
attention on the part of the speaker, be prolonged for any required period 
of time/ 1 ) and may be also pronounced with great rapidity, but in this 
case their character becomes altered in a remarkable degree, which we 
should have hardly expected. Although the alteration is simply in the 
duration of utterance, and in no respect in the method of forming the 
vowel itself, yet the distinction is so marked that no speaker even in the 
most rapid discourse, will confuse the long vowels, as we term those of 
the last section, with the short vowel which we are now considering. The 
short vowel sound, however, is so flitting that one short vowel is often 
confounded with another, and all have more or less a tendency to become 

(13.) From wep (p£ri), about , and (psgu (f£ro,) I carry , comes (p£rif*ori, 

or perifori*, in M. G.), something carried about , which is translated accurately by the 
word circumference ( circum , about, fero, I carry.) The peripheral value is, there- 
fore, that reckoned on the circle of vocal sound, given above. 

(14.) The circular arrangement of the vowels, above given, displays these intervals 
approximatively. 

(1.) The greatest care will be required by Englishmen for the vowels e and o, to 
prevent them falling into I and u, when prolonged. 
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the short vowel sound of the fifth or natural vowel ; this is particularly 
marked in the English language, where the short sound of n almost always 
replaces that of e and a. 

Take the word philosophy ; the first, third, and fourth vowels are all 
short, as the word is generally pronounced, and if we were to attempt to 
lengthen them we should produce the effect of the French word philoso- 
phic, ( 2 ) which only differs from the former in the length of its vowels and 
the spoken substitution of z for. s. The syllables of the English word 
must be divided thus, phi-los-o-phy, and not phil-os-o-phy, as both Smart 
and Knowles divide them. The first three letters express neither feel nor 
fill ; the vowel in this last word belonging to the class considered in the 
next section. 

We shall express these short vowels by italic letters (with the exception 
of o) as less hold than the Roman types, and, therefore, more adapted to 
express a flitting sound. The following table will serve to explain the 
particulars of this notation, and at the same time to exhibit the peculiar 
nature of the short vowel properly so called. The numbers and order 
correspond to the list of long vowels given in the last section. 

Table of Short Vowels . 

1. i English — philosophy, carry, Italy, primitive, justify, magnify, 

sensible, vitality, dimension, fugitive. 

German — geselligen, heiligen. 

{ Polish — Pomocy, Czartorisky. 

2. e English — Sunday, Monday, &c., pianoforte/ 3 ) 

Italian — corre, venne, venite, fossero. 

German — gebe, stocke, &c., (according to Rapp 1, 160.) 

6 English — contrary, supernumerary, &c/ 4 ) 

3. a Italian — idea, venga, concordanza/ 5 ) 
d ? 

(2.) The French say ftl*8zof !, with the accent upon the first syllable, the two last 
vowels being still long. The English say frlfts’ofr, the accent being on the second 
syllable, and the vowels in the other syllables being short. The remaining vowels 
are stopped (see next Sect.) Observe that, in philosophy , the time employed in 
uttering the word may be as long as we please, for we may pause between the sylla- 
bles; hut we shall still keep the vowels short , and not lengthen them , instead of 
pausing, in order to produce the emphatic effect. We shall say f* — 16s* — o — fi, not 
fllftsofl, though the hiss of the s will he probably much exaggerated. 

(3.) Thus arranged, the word is English ; forte piano is the foreign collocation. 

(4.) We believe that the vowel in such words is most generally a, though theory 
is in favour of 4. 

(5.) This sound does not occur in English, a being invariably substituted for it. 
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4. 5 English — reformation, fortuitous, august, authority (rare.) 

6 ? 

5. o English — able, offer, burden, idea, Maria, above, placable, 

schis-m, rhyth-m (the vowel is not written in these two 
words, but is heard preceding m), canary, papa. 

French — le, je, ferais, lecjon, honnetement. 

German — stdcke/ 6 > leben, gelebt, wasser, esel, iibel, gewonnenen. 

P? 

6. o English — philosophy, fellow;, rotation. 

Italian — loro, luogo, solo, tempo. 

9 \ 

7. u Italian — usarono, plurale. 

English — cuckoo, whirlpool (rare in our language). 

u ? 

The mark of interrogation indicates that no example occurs to us of 
the use of the corresponding short vowel. The sign a (for 5) differs in 
character from the others, because its sound differs in many respects from 
the others in its nature. It is the simplest enunciation of the voice which 
it is possible to execute, and it is almost the only short vowel which occurs 
before a consonant in the same syllable. 

After pronouncing the words in the above tables, the reader will have 
acquired a tolerably accurate notion of the nature of short vowels and of 
the mode in which they differ from long vowels, which is merely in the 
time of utterance. It is important, however, that he should not confuse 
the short with the unaccented long vowels. The distinction and connec- 
tion between accent and quantity will form the subject of a subsequent 
chapter, at present it will be sufficient to give a few words in which long 
sounds occur in unaccented syllables, because if long sounds can exist in 
such places, it is clear that the want of accent is not a reason why any 
vowel is short. The following words serve to exhibit this fact : — 

1. I Whitefeet, Purfleet Northfleet/ 7 ) rosetree; 

2. e Whitebait, scapegrace, hair-space, expatiate, magnate ; 

8. a Court-card, jackass ; 

4. 6 Jackdaw;, lockjaw;; 

5. u Bullwork; 

(6.) In some parts of Germany, e is pronounced, instead of a, in such cases. 
Rapp ( Physiologie , 1, 1 60) says, “ the German does not use the original vowel (a) 
in pronouncing his final e*s, but utters them with a pure vocal ^'=e. This, however, 
runs counter to our own observations in Dresden. 

(7.) Names of places. 
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6. o Stokehole, punch-bowl, lamp-post, steam-coach, almost ; 

7. u Chain-rwle, bread -fr wit ; 

These examples, although not numerous/ 8 ) are abundantly sufficient to 
prove that the unaccentented vowel may be long, although in such cases 
English grammarians, as if for the sake of evading this conclusion, recog- 
nize what they term a secondary accent/ 8 ) It is, therefore, necessary in 
a complete alphabet to have some means of distinguishing long from short 
vowels, whether the one we have adopted or any other. 

According to the usual mode of speaking English, the vowel i is pro- 
nounced at the termination of syllables more like the Polish f, than the 
short vowel which accurately corresponds to the long vowel I. To this 
circumstance we have had already more than once to call the attention of 
our readers. Again, it is the opinion of many writers that n is not pre- 
cisely the long vowel which corresponds to 9. Rapp, who calls 9 the “ ori- 
ginal vowel” (Urlaut ), says (1, 21), “ It must be carefully observed that 
this sound, on account of its undeveloped state, can only make its appear- 
ance as a short vowel, for whenever we endeavour to prolong it, conveni- 
ence would necessitate its being utterred with a slight leaning to one side 
or the other, although, if the speaker has a good share of theoretical per- 
severance, he will be able to prolong it.” Accordingly, he makes 9 quite 
distinct from n, which, to our ears, is the real prolongation of that sound. 
In order to perceive this, it will be necessary for the reader to entirely 
dissociate n from r, in conjunction with which consonant only is n found, 
long and unaccented, in our language. This dissociation might be accom- 
plished by learning to trill the r very distinctly, and then taking such a 
word as cur=knr, and say kn . . . r, prolonging the n for sometime before 
the trill is allowed to follow. 

It is the idea of most grammarians that the short vowel is the original 
one from which the long vowel is formed by reduplication/ 9 ) Had they 

(8.) Many others might be furnished by the French language, the regular rule for 
the accentuation of French dissyllables being to place the accent on the penultim, 
the last syllable being long but unaccented. (On the accentuation of the French lan- 
guage, see Rapp, Physiologie , vol. 3, 124-132.) Many German words are accented 
in the same manner, thus, arbeit=ar*bait ; elend=e*lend, &c. 

(8 b.) We do not intend to deny the existence of secondary accents altogether, 
and shall recur to the subject in a subsequent chapter. 

(9.) “ The short vowel claims the precedence of the long ; it is the simple, original 

element, and the idea of any long vowel presumes that of short ones, which produce 
it. The short vowel is the first power, the long the second. If the complete (short) 
vowel=l, the long vowel would be=l+l=2.” Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik , 3d 
edit., vol. 1, p. 32. Now it is true that the sound cannot exist and be prolonged with- 
out passing through all the degrees of shortness of duration, and in this sense it may 
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asserted that the long vowel is merely a prolonged pronunciation of the 
short one, it would not have been easy to raise an objection to the defini- 
tion ; we could only have observed, on the other hand, that it appears 
more natural to us to consider the sound at first, without any reference to 
a particular duration, i. e., as capable of infinite prolongation, or as a long 
vowel, and then to turn to the effect of limiting that duration to, perhaps, 
the greatest possible extent. But the idea of reduplication implies that 
of a double effort, of which we are unconscious in pronouncing I (for ex- 
ample). In order that the short vowel should produce its effect upon the 
ear, it is necessary that it should be pronounced in a very short period of 
time, which cannot be very precisely estimated, but which, for the sake of 
fixing our ideas, we will call -fa °f a second of time. Then two short 
vowels would be pronounced in fa of a second, or rather more ; allowing 
for the time lost between the cessation of the first vowel, and the com- 
mencement of the second effort. This, then, would be the length of the 
long vowel, which it could not much transgress without losing its character 
as much as i loses its character when prolonged. Now it is notorious that 
the long vowel may be prolonged indefinitely, and, consequently, any de- 
finition which tends to give them a determinate length must be faulty. 
These grammarians would represent the short vowels by certain marks, 
and the long vowels by repeating these marks, thus : a, aa ; or by placing 
a mark of contraction over the vowel sign, thus : a, a. As we cannot 
agree with this theory ourselves, we have used a different notation. The 
error, as we believe it to be, which we have pointed out, is not one enter- 
tained by one or two writers only, but seems to be a nearly universal 
opinion. 

Rapp (1, 152) evades the difficulty thus : “ If we utter a vowel sound 
as briefly as the organs of speech will conveniently admit, the result is 
called a short vowel , and its brevity must henceforth be taken as the unit 
of length in the scale of quantitative measurement. This is certainly no 
mathematical or absolute measure ; it is undeniable that dialects and lan- 
guages, nay (since it is a relation entirely founded upon the organs of 
speech), that individuals may differ considerably in the length of this unit ; 
this vocal brevity may be much shorter for one than it is for another. * 
* * Conceive the brevity to be doubled, and you have the idea of the 

long vowel. * * Whether this idea of length is absolute in its relation 


be said that the long vowel presupposes the existence of the short one ; but it appears 
to us to belong to the littleness of school-philosophy to fix the proportion of the dura- 
tion of the long to that of the short vowel with such accuracy, aping even mathema- 
tical symbols, as Grimm has done in the passage just cited. 

5 
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to the brevity [? always bears the same relation to that of brevity] is un- 
decided, that is, we cannot say with certainty that every organ will require 
exactly twice its unit of brevity in order to produce its unit of length. 
Perhaps the brevity may be repeated once and a half or twice and a half 
in different persons. We lay all these doubts on one side and say, the- 
oretical vocal length is equal to two vocal brevities.” We must own that, 
mathematically, we are little pleased with the introduction of a unit of 
brevity as well as unit of length, which seems to encourage the idea of ab- 
solute brevity ; but putting this aside, we see that Bapp does not contend 
for two efforts in the generation of the long vowel, but merely required 
that the voice should be prolonged for about twice the length of time dur- 
ing which a short vowel is heard. The proportion of long : short =2 : 1, 
must be regarded as merely theoretical. In common utterance no vowel 
is retained for any great length of time ; perhaps in rapid conversation 
this proportion may hold, but in sustained delivery or oratory, it would be 
exceedingly variable, altering from a ratio of nearly equality, 1 : 1 or : 1, 
to as much as 6 : 1 or 10 : 1. The short vowel will remain of a much 
more uniform length in all cases. 

The two classes of vowels which we have now been considering have 
one quality in common, which must be particularly noticed, as it serves 
to distinguish them from the class explained in the next section ; it is 
this : they can be pronounced either with or without a succeeding con- 
sonant. Only one short vowel is of frequent occurrence in such positions 
that it must unavoidably be taken in conjunction with the following con- 
sonant ; it is o. Many writers on the subject of phonetics declare that 
no vowel is heard in the final syllables of such words as able , burden , 
schism. This opinion we believe to be founded upon a misconception 
which will be cleared up by a consideration of the final syllables of Eng- 
lish table and the French table , the former being tebol, and the latter 
nearly tabla, adopting the notation already explained. Bapp, indeed, 
says (1,160) that the German fabel (in which the last syllable is equiva- 
lent to that in the English fable ) is only separated in imagination or an 
affected pronunciation from the French fable; but to us the distinction 
is so real that we are almost able to make such a word the test of a correct 
French pronunciation, and recollect being forcibly struck by the essential 
difference between the English and French pronunciation of these sylla- 
bles while in Paris and studying the language. We shall recur to the 
theory of these syllables in chap. 9, suffice it at present to remark that 
the writers of pronouncing dictionaries are by no means consistent upon 
this point, even with themselves, — we hardly ever find them agreeing on 
all points with one another. To our mind there is no doubt that the 
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vowel in the last syllable of after is identical with that in those of able , 
burden , schism , mental , physical. Now flower is by Knowles marked 
flau£r/ 10 ) by Smart flauar, (which we believe correct). Finical = fin- ikal 
K. =fin‘tk9l S. (with whom we again agree) ; pinnacle =pTn*akl K. 
=pm*dkl S. Now, we would ask, ? what is the difference in sound be- 
tween the final syllables in pinnacle and finical that both Knowles and 
Smart should adopt a different mode of representing that of the first from 
that of the second word, while they differ from one another in the repre- 
sentation of the final syllable of the second. We should write fin 'ikal, 
pin’dkal. Similar remarks apply to icicle, cynical , and other words end- 
ing in cle or cal . Again, according to Knowles, evil= rvl ; evilly =rvili ; 
but it is evident that the second syllable in the second word is identical 
with that in the first. We would write ival, iv9li. Again, burden = bur- 
den K. =burdn S. = bur dan according to us. Schism =sizm K. and S., 
we write sizam, for the word is clearly dissyllable/ 11 ) Some general rule 
is required to meet these cases, for none has as yet been given by these 
authors who claim our notice (Knowles in especial (12 )) by their preten- 
sions to correctness. These syllables have generally arisen from the omis- 
sion of some vowel from the original word. Thus, confining ourselves to 

(10.) We are necessarily obliged to anticipate some of our notation, into which 
we have translated those of Knowles and Smart; au expresses the sound in cow ; 3 
that in curry, (which evidently differs from u, that in cur,) and 0 , the short sound of b. 

(11.) In Mr. Lane’s works I find eUMusr as the Arabic name for Egypt or Cairo, 
now in literary Arabic the word is almvujru ; but in spoken Arabic the flexional u is 
discarded. This is similar to rhythm , schism , in English, the flexional os and a 
(Greek cr%*cr/xa) being rejected. In French the mute e has supplied the 

place, rhythme, schisme. Now the English say rltham, sizam ; the French ritma, 
slsma, or more generally, ritm, slsm. ? Do the Arabs say SlmtiQra or £lmu$ar. The 
ambiguity of this notation may be well exemplified by the fact that we have as yet 
been unable to discover what pronunciation is intended. 

( 12 .) In his title page he states that his work is “ founded on a correct develop- 
ment of the nature, the number, and the various properties of all the simple and 
compound sounds (in English) as combined into syllables and words,” and at the 
conclusion of his “ exposition of the principles of speech” he says, “ having closed 
my observations on the vowel, consonant, and diphthong sounds of the language, I 
challenge the closest , the severest criticism to discover a single error , except a 
casual, typographical one, in my developement of the simple and compound elements 
of speech.” There is a typographical error of some importance, (in p. 7, vol. 2, line 
21 ,) because it occasions i in ivy to be considered identical with oy in boy, and thus 
the important point, the composition of the diphthong i is lost. A knowledge of the 
variety of opinion on the subject of Phonetics should have taught Mr. Knowles to 
have been more moderate in his language. Among the vowel elements, he ignores b 
and a, confusing b with £ ; and a great many errors, as they appear to us, might be 
pointed out in his dictionary. 
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le, i lias Been omitted in edible from edibilis , and in stable from stabilis, 
but u in stable from stabulum , and table from tabula. Animalcule is a 
modem example of the retention of u ; according to the analogy of our 
language, as particula gives particle , animalcula should have produced 
animalcle. When the vowel preceding l is a, it is usually retained in 
English, as original from originalis. Principle and principal are only 
different forms of the same word, for it would be curious to derive principle 
from pnndpium and principal from principalis . We see no valid reason 
for this favour being shewn to a over i and u 3 but think that cynicle y phy- 
sicle , animle, would be fully as correct as able, oracle , table. If an 
objection be raised on the score of the termination ality, we reply that the 
same inconsistency which would appear in finle, finality , actually does 
appear in able, ability ; oracle, oracular ; table , tabular ; which occa- 
sion no offence. And as regards the orthography schism , rhythm , which 
Knowles and Smart extend (in their examples of pronunciation) to prin - 
dpi , abl, burdn , &c., and which, if adopted at all, should extend to offr , 
animl, cynicl , chapmn, &c. ; that is, the orthography founded upon a 
theory of a vocal or syllabic power inherent in l, r, m, w, we have only to 
state that we have made the experiment and find that it would lead to 
great errors^ 13 ) unless additional letters were used for these new vocal 
elements O 4 ) a course which does not appear advisable. 

The characteristic of long and short vowels, may, to return from our 
digression, be stated to be that they admit of bdng pronounced indepen- 
dently of any succeeding consonant .O 5 ) We shall express this by calling 
them full vowels , that is, vowels which do not require any shifting of the 
parts of the mouth in order to their production, and therefore have or 
admit of recdving their full sound , being long in the first case and short 
in the second. The reason for insisting on this distinction will appear in 
the next section. 

(13.) From lvl ( evil ) would come Tvli ( evilly ), and a syllable might be lost ; 
from fainl, fainli (final, finally), the same as from fain (fine); from 8fr, flfriN 
( offer, offering ), in which a syllable is lost ; &niml would make SLnimKzm ( animal , 
animalism ) ; sfstm, slstm&tlk ( system, systematic) ; dzhurmn, dzhurmnlzm ( German , 
Germanism) ; and so on. If we adopted l, r, m, n, in italics, as representatives of 
the syllables, which in the text we prefer representing by ol, ar, am, an, then the 
above words might be correctly written, IvZ, IvZli, fain/, fain/lt, 6ir, ttfriN, &ntm/, 
hntm/lzm, sf stm, slstm&tik, dzhurmn, dzhnrmnlzm ; we much prefer to write Tval, Ivali, 
fainal, fainali, 6far, 6 fart n, Animal, ^mmaltzam, ststam, slstamUtTk, dzherman, dzher- 
mantzam. 

(14.) In Sanscrit, there are vocal elements usually esteemed to be equal to ri, n, 
lr*, lri. 

(15.) Hence Prof. Latham calls them “independent vowels,” and Prof. Lee 
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Section 3. — On the Stopped Vowels. 

We have next to consider that modification which the action of the 
consonant produces in the vowel. Now in order to utter a consonant we 
must close, or almost close, the mouth in a particular manner, and in 
order to produce the vowel we must open the mouth more or less widely, 
in a particular manner, so that it is clear that the direction of action (so 
to speak) of the consonant or the vowel will differ in each individual case, 
since either the starting point or the goal will be different. There may, 
therefore, be affirmed to be as many species of each consonant as there 
are different vowels to which it may be applied. A single character will, 
however, be sufficient to represent the consonant, because the difference 
is organically produced, depending upon the effort made to pass from one 
duly represented position of the organs of speech to another. In the 
same manner there are really as many different kinds of each vowel as 
there are different consonants, but there is no need of inventing special 
symbols for each different kind, because their origin is, as in the former 
case, organic. There is no more necessity for marking them than there 
would be to tell a person who is under the necessity of passing in the 
shortest possible manner from a point A, to another B, that he must take 
care to pass through every point lying in the straight line which joins A 
and B, as it is impossible that he should do otherwise. 

The effect of pressing the consonant upon the vowel, if we may use the 
expression, will be best appreciated by performing an analysis similar to 
the following. 

1. Compare the words “ seat, bead, sleep, seek, leave, seer.” We 
have here the same vowels in each case succeeded by a different conso- 
nant in each case, to which alone is to be attributed the apparent differ- 
ence of sound, which is most remarkable in the last word “ seer.’W 

2. On comparing the words “ sea £, ate, ought, note” we shall in the 
9 same way recognize the same consonant at the termination of each word, 

preceded in each instance by a different vowel ; the pure vowel sound 
being of course differently modified in each individual case. 

3. On comparing “ sit, bid, slip, sick, live,” we perceive that each 

“ perfect vowels/’ and those vowels which do not admit of being pronounced without 
a subsequent consonant, are termed “ dependent” by the first, and “ imperfect” by 
the second. We prefer the terms full and stopped , as being monosyllables, and 
entirely differing from one another, so that their sounds are not so likely to be con- 
founded, as we found, on trial, was too frequently the case with independent and 
dependent , which we, for some time, endeavoured to employ, but without success. 

(1.) We refer, of course, to the sound , not the orthography. 

(2.) If, indeed, “ seer,” be not compound, and = si9r. See Chap. 6, § 3. 
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word begins and ends with the same consonants respectively, as those in 
(1), and that the vowel sound, although different from that in (1), is the 
same in each example here given. If we attempt to separate the vowel 
from its consonant, we shall find our attempt fruitless ; the nearest ap- 
proach we can make to a separate pronunciation being to utter a sound 
something like u (or i). (3 > This has been observed by Dr. Young, W who 
says, “when lip ife lengthened in singing, it does not become leap” 
This vowel, then, is not the same as i, which, upon prolongation, be- 
comes i ; yet, if we tell a Frenchman to pronounce lip , he will, most 
probably, say leapS 5 ) There must, then, be a connection, and that a very 
essential one, between i and this vowel, which we will call 1 . Let us 
examine the position of the mouth in pronouncing it. We find that it 
commences the same as eat , but that the vowel sound is stopped short, in 
the very act of its being produced, by the immediately succeeding con- 
sonant, which comes suddenly upon it. We are induced to consider this 
stoppage as the true characteristic of this sound, and shall consequently 
term it a “ stopped vowel” Klopstock^ 6 ) uses the expression “ abge- 
brochen ” i. e., “ broken off” which amounts nearly to the same thing. 

(3.) Query : ? May it not exactly be the sound we have represented by o. 

(4.) A Course of Lectures on Natural Philosophy , 4to, Yol. 2, p. 277. 

(5.) This is the more singular that the sound i is common enough in French, as 
ici, imiter=IsT, tmlte. 

( 6 .) Ueber die deutsche Rechtschreibung (On German Orthography). Complete 
works, Leipzig, 1830, vol. 14, p. 149. In this place he gives a list of the German 
vowels, which it will be useful to have here in order to compare with our tables. It 
should be observed that there the only real difference between his “ open” and “ pro- 
longed tones,” is that in the second case the long vowel is more distinctly modified by 
the succeeding consonant, because it is taken in necessary connection with it ; we have 
added our symbols to the “ prolonged and broken tones” inclosed in square brackets : 


OPEN TONE. 

PROLONGED TONE. 

BROKEN TONE. 

( A vowel ends the 
syllable .) 

( A consonant ends the 
syllable.) 

(A consonant ends the 
syllable .) 

Kah>ne • 

Kahn 

[a] 

Kann [ft] 

Leh-re 

Leer 

m 

West [ft] 

Aeh-re 

Bar 

M 

“ Has none” 

Roh-re 

Schon 

M 

gonnte [ 3 ] 

Flie-sen 

Fliesz-en 

m 

beflis-sen [ 1 ] 

Drii-sen 

Siisz 

w 

miis-sen [ft] 

Thro-ne 

Thron 

[9] 

konnte [ft, or 9 ] 

Spu-ren 

Uhr 

[a] 

murrten [ft] 


“ There are also h a {/’prolongations,” which correspond to our short vowels. It should 
be observed that 9 is in some parts of Germany pronounced for ft in konnte and other 
words ; that Rapp recognizes a stopped ft which he makes the same as our ft, substi- 
tuting another sound (symbolized in his work by 6) for the stopped e. And, as it wiU 
be seen, we make & the stopped sound of a, reserving & for ft. 
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4. If we compare “ pit, pet , pa.t, pot, put (substantive), put (verb)/’ 
we shall find that they all contain the same consonants, but have each a 
different vowel, and each vowel is stopped — a fact which we may deter- 
mine by endeavouring to prolong any one of them, and failing of doing 
so. It is this impossibility of separating the vowel from its consonant 
which has rendered the preceding analysis necessary. The stopped vowel 
is like a chemical substance, the existence of which we can feel and de- 
monstrate, but which cannot be exhibited except in conjunction with some 
other substance. Thus the foregoing experiments have proved the exist- 
ence of vowel sounds in conjunction with consonants, essentially differing 
from the vowel sounds previously considered, and have shewn that their 
appearance does not depend upon any particular consonant, because the 
same vowel may be produced before different consonants, and different 
vowels before the same consonant. Hence although we cannot exhibit 
the stopped vowel except in conjunction with a consonant, we have, as we 
think, satisfactorily shewn its necessarily independent existence. 

What is the exact relation between the full and stopped vowels, it is 
not very easy to state ; the feeling of different persons on this point differs 
considerably, and there does not appear to be any objective standard to 
which we can refer. (?) In the following table we give the long, short, and 

(7.) Some writers assert that three of our stopped vowels (those marked T, S, 
have no corresponding long vowel whatever, but are vowels incapable of fulness — 
i. e., of being pronounced independently of a following consonant. Mr. Knowles 
only allows of nine distinct and separate vowels in our language, corresponding to 
our 5 , a, e, T, o, u, £, I, £, admitting 6, ti, not as distinct vowels, but as the short 
(stopped) sounds of 5, a, u, (foreigners would probably disagree with him as to 
at any rate, without further explanation), and his scheme is, therefore, peculiar in 
leaving e, i, o without corresponding stopped, and £, I, £ without corresponding long 
vowels ; whereas, in our opinion, o is the only vowel which does not occur in a double 
(or rather triple) form in our language. The following is the description Mr. Knowles 
gives of the pronunciation of £, t, 'g ( Exposition of the Principles of Speech , p. 6, 
coL 2, prefixed to his Pronouncing Dictionary ; we have, as usual, translated his 
notation) : — “ In uttering the sounds 8 , 1, 3 , he (a teacher, or critic, who looks into a 
child’s mouth while it is repeating these sounds deliberately, or places himself before 
a magnifying glass and looks into his own mouth) will perceive that the sound, repre- 
sented by £, is produced by a movement of the larynx and glottis, which throws out 
a short and quick percussion of the voice upon the tongue and palate, which (? the 
tongue) is directed towards the front of the mouth ; that the extremity of the tongue 
is pointed strongly down to the lower palate, or gums ; that it is considerably raised 
in the mouth, but not drawn back ; that it rises towards the back part, so as to receive 
the impulse of the voice, and throw it forward as I have said. In uttering the sound 
represented by I, he will perceive that the position of the tongue is the same as in 
the former sound ; but that the tongue raises itself more and throws the sound to the 
roof of the mouth. In uttering the sound represented by $, he will perceive that the 
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stopped vowels in three columns, endeavouring as far as possible to give 
such examples as contain the three kinds of vowel in conjunction with the 
same consonant, in order that the reader may be better able to compare 
the several sounds together and thereby form his own conclusions. We 
have, however, of course adopted our own arrangement as the basis of our 
notation, which is shewn in the three last columns of the table, corres- 
ponding respectively with the three first. 

Combined Table of Long, Short , and Stopped Vowels . 


FULL. STOPPED. FULL. STOPPED. 



t — 

Long. 

Short. 

Short . 

Long. Short Short. 

1. 

neat 

signify 

knit 

1. 1 

i 

i 


poddymac' (pi.) W pomocy (pi.) 

Towarszystwo (pi.) i 

{ 

X 

1 

2. 

date 

Sunday 

debt 

2. e 

e 

g 


cheneW (fr.) 

— Cio) 

ben< 9 > (it.) 

A 

e 

% 

e 

3. 

psalm( n ) 

messa (it.) 

Sam 

3. a 

a 

a 


pdte (fr.) 

— 

patte (fr.) 

a 

d 

V 

a 

4. 

caught 

august 

cot 

4. 5 

Q 

6 


tomb (it.) 


vuol (it.) 

6 

6 

V 

0 

5. 

cur 

knocker 

curry 

6. u 

9 

e 


htfken (ger.) 

— 

bocke (ger.) 

9 

V 

« 

6/> 2 )bone 

limbo 

bonne 

6. 0 

0 

O 

7. 

fool 

usarono (it.) 

fuH 

7. u 

u 

U 


kfthnste (ger.) 

— 

kunste (ger.) 

u 

u 

V 

u 


We will now examine these vowels in order. First, 1 is considered by 
almost every writer to be the corresponding stopped vowel to I. Mr. 
Knowles, as we have seen (Note 7), holds it to be an independent sound. 


end or point of the tongue is looser in the mouth than it was in the former sounds, 
and drawn a little further back from the lower gums, though it rests upon the lower 
palate ; that it is drawn back so much as to leave a considerable space between it 
and the palate ; and that, by a strong movement, it raises the back part of it up, so 
as to throw the voice against the extreme back part and sides of the palate.* * 

( 8 .) All words are English, except otherwise specified. The names of languages 
are, in this table, contracted thus : pi. Polish, fr. French, it. Italian, ger. German. 
(9.) We think that these sounds occur in the English words “ fairy, ferry.** 

(10.) When a space is left in this manner, it shews that we are not acquainted 
with any word exemplifying the sound, which sound is, nevertheless, perfectly con- 
ceivable. 

(11.) This belongs to a class of words (balm, calm, palm, &c.) which some per- 
sons pronounce with k, but which we pronounce (as most persons that we have heard 
speak English do) with the same vowel as a in father. 

(12.) If q be recognized as distinct from o, its three signs will be q, 9 , o. 
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having no connection with I ; and Dr. Young, in the passage lately quoted, 
seems to agree with him. Our own observations, added to the testi- 
mony of several eminent phoneticians/ 13 ) lead us to pronounce unhesita- 
tingly that i is the stopped sound of i. 

Concerning 1 we cannot feel very sure, as we have had but very slender 
opportunities of receiving instruction in Polish pronunciation ; to our ears 
it partakes much of the nature of £. 

According to Rapp/ 14 ) our word u debt” has the vowel e and not e ; in 
this case we are unable to conceive what sound he attributes to e (in his 
notation ^), but the difference appears to be so essential, that he invariably 
distinguishes the two cases, and even grounds some distinctions in German 
dialectic pronunciations upon them. We seem to hear a broader sound in 
the Italian “ ben,” which, we believe, contains the true e. Latham says 
that he has convinced himself that e in bed, “ although both broad and 
slender, is incapable of becoming independent” (i. e., full) .< 16 ) As, in our 
opinion, e occurs before r in such words as fairy=feri, it would appear that 
e must be the vowel in ferry =feri ; but of this we are yet uncertain. 

Great doubts may be entertained concerning the propriety of classing 
a with a. Rapp makes it, in his scheme of English vowels/ 16 ^ correspond 
with our e. The sound is peculiar to the English language, in which it 
replaces the foreign a. As a is less broad than &, so we have thought it 
best to place the slender a to a, and leave the comparatively broad a to ft. 
Foreigners are apt to confuse a either with a or e. 

The vowel a is not generally recognised as existing in our language, but 
some theorists require it in such words as after , ask , laugh , aunt, path , 
balm, &c., and generally before the continuous sibilants, writing such 
words — after, ask, laf, ant, path, bam, &c. They certainly approach this 
sound much more nearly than that of a, as after, ask, ant, path, which 
some other theorists propose, and which is common among the upper 
classes in Yorkshire. If we had only to choose between the vowel cha- 
racters, a and a, we should certainly select the former as the representative 
of this sound, in preference to the latter, although a is by some consi- 
dered broad and vulgar ; and Judge Haliburton, by writing “ larf” for 

(13.) Latham, On the English Language, p. 1 12 ; Rapp, Physiologie der Sprache , 
voi. 3, pp. 164, 174 ; Bp. Wilkins, Essay on a Real Character , p. 363 ; to whom 
might be added many others. 

(14.) Phys. d . Spr., v. 3, p. 174, compared with vol. 1, p. 23. Klopstock makes 
2 the stopped sound of e, and does not admit of any stopped value of £ ; see suprd, 
p. 62, note 6. 

(15.) Engl. Lang., p. 112. 

(16.) Phys. d. Spr., v. 3, p. 174. 

5 * 
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“ laugh,” in his Sam Slick's conversation, clearly wishes to point out the 
pronunciation " laf” in contradistinction either to laf or laf. Theoreti- 
cally, & occurs before an r which is not followed by a vowel ; but, practi- 
cally, its place is always usurped by a, at any rate in our language. 

There cannot be much doubt as to the correspondence of 6 with 5 ; 
but it is curious that while 6 is of general occurrence, 5 is only found, as a 
recognized sound, in English and Swedish. This 6 is, in most languages, 
used as the stopped vowel of o, with which it has no real connection. 
The Italian o does not differ much from it, being only somewhat broader. 
We have before stated (§1) that, to us, many persons appear to pro- 
nounce croft , loft, cross , &c., as croft, loft, cros ; at times, however, this 
sound (which is very uncertain in the mouths of English persons) seems 
rather to approach the stopped sound croft, loft, cros. For practical 
purposes, the full vowel, croft, loft, cros, appears to be the best notation. 

Among all European languages, the English is peculiar in possessing 
a stopped sound of 9, namely, ■§. Foreigners are continually confounding 
it with 6, or, more properly, o, to which it bears a strong resemblance. 
The difference between u and o may be well felt from hearing a foreigner’s 
mispronunciation of some such word as bun, for which he will almost 
invariably (at any rate, during his first trials) say bon, instead of b«n.( J 7) 
It is important that readers should learn to distinguish with accuracy 
between g and ■§, for, strange to say, most orthoepists have confounded 
then!. Knowles, for example, marks cur to be pronounced with the vowel 
in but, and curry to have the same vowel in its first syllable. Dr. Orpen 
says that « is always short (stopped) in English ; and Bishop Wilkins 
states the same. Such words as cur, curry, occur, occurrence =kvr, kgri, 
oker, okgrans, should, however, have led them to a different conclusion ; 
they should have shown them that the long effect in such words as cur y 
was not entirely due to the disturbing action of the following r, as the 
same long effect is not produced in curry, where r also follows. The 
only doubt that can be raised is, as we mentioned in the last section, as 
to whether ? is the pure long vowel corresponding phonetically (as it does 

(17.) We find M. Volney making this error (U Alf abet EuropSen, p. 33; Pho- 
notypic Journal , voL 3, p. 110). He gives, as examples of “clair ou bref, petit o” 
(clear or short, little o), in French, odorat, hotte (d’osier), molle (cire), sol; in Eng* 
lish, rod, gut, nut, cut, lull ; in German, ochs, oft ; which words we believe to be 
pronounced respectively, ftdorfi, H#t, m#l, s61, rtid, ggt, n^t, k^t, 1^1, fcks, 6 ft. But 
this is not the only instance of M. Volney’s defective ear, for, just above, he confuses 
& with &, and & with 6 . It should be observed that, in the first five editions of Mr. 
Pitman’s Phonography, £ was considered as the stopped sound of o, or as identical 
with 9 ; this error has been corrected in the 6 th edition. 
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practically) with the stopped vowel y and the short vowel 9, which two 
undoubtedly belong to one another. 

The stopped sound y does not differ much from % and is, perhaps, the 
nearest approach to this sound which the generality of Gentians are able 
to effect. 

The stopped sound 9 does not occur in English — at any rate, according 
to the recognised pronunciation ; but we have thought that we sometimes 
heard the word wholly pronounced Holi, instead of holli (with the double, 
or dinounced 1), to distinguish it from Holi (holy). 

No doubt can exist as to the relation of u to u. 

The Germans have a great habit of confounding il with i, and u with 
1 ;( ,8) this will serve to give an Englishman (who confounds them with u 
and u respectively) some clue to the pronunciation of this sotind, in order 
to produce which it is necessary to pout the lips. 

We do not attempt to describe the mechanism of these sounds ; to be 
at all understood, they must be heard continually during some months, 
till the ear becomes gradually able to appreciate and imitate them. We 
have, therefore, contented ourselves in general (19 > with giving a list of 
words in which, as we utter them, the sounds occur. 

The orthography and pronunciation of our language are so opposed to 
one another, that we must not be surprised at meeting with many anoma- 
lies in the common mode of referring the stopped to the full vowels in 
English. We are accustomed to consider ai and yu< 2u > as pure votoels, 
because they are the alphabetical names of the vowels i, u. Grammati- 
cally, then, the full and stopped vowels in the English language would 
have to be arranged thus, ai, 1 ; !, e ; e, a ; 0,0; yu, 9 ; no proper place 

(18.) It is on the banks of the Rhine where this pronunciation is in full force. 
In the same part of Germany the final n is frequently dropped. Thus we recollect 
a servant girl at Weinheim (= Vain Haim), in Baden (=B&dan), asking for some 
teacups, “ tstim shpila,” for play , instead of “ tstim shptilan,” for rincing. In Tyrol 
and Austria, u ti take the place of Cl it, and 6 h of ^ Thus we were once directed 
to an inn at Innsbruck (=Inzbrtik, which should have been Innsbrucke=inzbrtiko, 
the bridge over the river Inn), by the name “ tstim g&ldnan 16ban,” the sign of the 
golden life, instead of “ tstim g&ldanan l^van,” the sign of the golden lion ! 

(19.) In giving Dr. Orpen’s account of the mechanism by which the seven prin- 
cipal long vowels, and Mr. Knowles’s, of that in which the three stopped vowels, 
I, £, £, are produced, we have departed from this rule ; and we leave the reader to 
judge from these specimens of the degree of satisfaction which he would have experi- 
enced from reading similar descriptions of the remaining 29 vowels ; for we reckon 
13 long, short, and stopped, in all 39 vowel sounds. 

(20.) The nature of our work has frequently obliged us to anticipate the meaning 
of our symbols. The diphthongs will be explained in the next chapter. Here we 
may remark that ai represents i in tide, and yu, «, in use. 
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being assignable to the vowels a, 6, «, u, u. The vowels 1 , e, &, 6, «, are 
consequently termed, in general parlance, short ai, short i, short e, short 
o, and short yu, respectively, so deeply has this anomalous arrangement 
struck its roots into our very modes of thought. It is needless to say 
that this is not a proper mode of naming them. The short and stopped 
can only be satisfactorily spoken of as short I, stopped I, short ?, stopped 
«, &c., for i, i, o, % &c. ; or, the word short may be prefixed to the short 
vowels, of whose correspondence with the long vowels there can be no 
doubt ; and the stopped vowels may have the letter t subjoined, thus, it, 
it, St, &c. This is similar to the present mode of naming the consonants. 

It will be found difficult to pronounce a stopped vowel before r, when 
r is not followed by a vowel. In order to execute such sounds as or, 8r, 
&c., it will be necessary to trill the r more forcibly than is customary in 
England; — indeed, we are, at present, not aware of any language in 
which such syllables occur, although Rapp continually indicates their 
existence even in English. This ignorance on our part may arise from a 
deficiency in our own organs of hearing, but we seem to be quite able to 
pronounce the stopped vowel before r, and we are, therefore, more inclined 
to attribute our want of knowledge on this point to a want of sufficiently 
careful or extended observation. 

All stopped vowels are necessarily short ; they are, in fact, much shorter 
than the short full vowels (§ 2), being merely the rudiments of vowels/ 21 ) 
They are most common in languages with many consonants, such as the 
Teutonic W (in which the English C 23 ) is included) ; while in languages 

(21.) Hence thort is an ambiguous term, applied to two species of vowels, which 
differ in quality and trench upon each other’s territory ; thus, (using the natural ', or 
5th principal vowel as an example) : 

FULL. STOPPED. 



Short. 

When we use the word thort absolutely, as designating a peculiar kind of vowel, it 
will always represent the short full vowel, and never the short stopped vowel. The 
three classes of vowels will be simply termed long , short , and stopped vowels — three 
convenient monosyllables. 

(22.) If we represent a consonant by a vertical, and a vowel by an horizontal 
line, then, according to Rapp (Ph. d. Spr., vol. 1, p. 157), “ the idial of the Greek, 
Latin, and especially the modem Roman [Spanish, Portuguese, Italian] syllable 
appears to be | — ; that of the Teutonic, | — [ ; and, finally, that of the Slavonic, 
1 l ~” 

(23.) In a calculation of 6,293 syllables, selected upon a principle most likely to 
insure an approximation to the general character of our language, the following 
result was obtained Full vowels, long and short, 2,697 ; stopped vowels, 3,596 ; 
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where the syllable is originally composed of one or two consonants, fol- 
lowed by a vowel, they are, of course, comparatively rare. The conse- 
quence of this has been, that the three kinds of vowels have not been 
discriminated by grammarians ; and while, on the one hand, we find the 
designation short applied to both short and stopped vowels, we also 
meet with the term long applied to both long and short. The distinc- 
tion in the latter case was supposed to consist wholly in accent , an idea 
which the examples in Sect. 2 are sufficient to disprove. It is, perhaps, 
most usual to confine the term short to the short and stopped vowels, the 
latter being in themselves essentially short also, although we prefer em- 
ploying the abbreviated phrase “ short vowels” for the short full vowels 
only. Thus, in the Second Phonic Reading Book/ 24 ) we have, as examples 
of the vowel marked a 4 (the figure being superscribed, instead of post- 
scribed), first the words “ mature, macaw, papa, career, salute, baboon, 
rotary, china, idea, canary” (in all of which, it must be observed, that 
the real sound of the italic a is a, and not a, a sound which, as we have 
already mentioned, is always superseded by a in our language), and next 
“ am, an, as, ash, at” (in all of which the sound is a). It is really 
surprising that the authors of this work did not perceive the great error of 
pronunciation which would be committed if the a in the first series of 
words were really pronounced as the a in the second series, or vice versa.^ 

giving a majority of 899 in favour of the single class of stopped vowels over the 
other two. The order of frequency of occurrence of the full (including, in this cal- 
culation, which was made for phonotypical purposes, the short vowels under the same 
sign as the long ones) and stopped vowels, the coalescents, w and y, and the diph- 
thongs, ai, oi, au, yu, was found to be I, i , 5 , e, &, 8 , o, 6, ai, w, 0 , a, ft, au, ti, yu, oi, y, 
Other curious results of this calculation will be given hereafter. 

(24.) Published by J. W. Parker, London, 1844, under the sanction of the 
Committee of Council upon Education. 

(25.) In the same work our £ is marked u*, and illustrated by “ as, up” (p. 9), 
by “ cur” (p. 32), and by the final “ er,” &c. (pp. 62 — 77, &c.) Thus u and $ are 
manifestly confused. The important a is also confused in the final “ er ” with 5 ; 
and in other cases is entirely disregarded. That the author felt some misgivings on 
these points is clear from the following passages : — “ The number of words in this 
lesson (XI), will give an opportunity of impressing the rule that e , in this situation 
[i. e., “ in the final, or unaccented syllable, er”] has nearly the sound of the short 
u” ( 3 ), pp. 173 — 4 ; yet in the text it is made identical. It is true that, in p. 62, 
we have only “ er=ur,” instead of “ erssu^,” but that this is only a misprint ap- 
pears from p. 76, where we have “ or=uV* in such words as “ major, tutor,” &c. 5 
unless, indeed, the following words, “ this ( 12 th) lesson gives examples of the irre- 
gular sound of 0 in the final syllable, or, where it closely resembles the sound of er 
in the last lesson,” (p. 174), imply that the authors wished to make a real distinction 
between the two cases ; if so, it is only another error. As no such word as “ littfe, 
middle, able,” &c., is found in either the First or Second Heading Book, the authors 
have not recorded their opinions upon them. 
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The reader is recommended to try the experiment for himself, taking care 
to leave the accent in its present place ; of course the sound a cannot be 
given to a in “ china, idea,” at all, as by its very nature it requires a 
following consonant to stop it. 

With regard to the other opinion, namely, that the short vowel is the 
unaccented long vowel, we may remark that, as a general rule, to which 
there are exceptions, a reader would not be misled to any important 
extent if a long vowel were printed for a short one, and the accent always 
marked. Thus, supposing we mark the accent by a small dot placed on 
a level with the top of the line at the close of the accented syllable, such 
words as pnnrltiv, Stride, filos'ofi, rrctar ( primitive , Sunday , philosophy , 
reader) , which should have been printed pnnritiv, Sairde, filos’ofi, ijictar, 
will most probably be read correctly; but We cannot expect quite the 
same from buz*um, e*b«l, ke’pubul, when written for buz*om, e’bal, ke*pobal 
(bosom, able, capable ), unless we took care to give a particular definition 
to the value of the vowel u when not under the accent. And such words 
as skep*gres, jak*as, &c. (scapegrace, jackass), would run the risk of being 
pronounced skep-gres, jak*as, or skep grus, j&k“es, or, perhaps, skepgres, 
jakgs ; as we actually find laim*Haus (Limehouse) degraded into lainres. 
The number of such words is, however, so limited, especially by the cir- 
cumstance that no short vowel occurs, in modern languages, in an accented 
syllable, and very few long vowels in an w/iaccented syllable, (indeed, if 
we mark a secondary accent, we may almost affirm that no long vowel is 
now found without either a primary or secondary accent), that, while it is 
found a great practical convenience to use the same symbol for the long 
as for the short full vowels, scarcely any inconvenience can be occasioned 
by this practise to the English reader, provided the position of the accent 
is carefully indicated Z 26 ) 

(26.) This is the case in Mr. Isaac Pitman's systems of Phonography and Pho- 
notypy, to the explanation of which we shall devote a subsequent chapter, and we 
wish to draw the attention of our readers to these circumstances, because they have 
already occasioned difficulty to the learners of these systems. It is found to be 
highly convenient, for many purposes, not to have more than two kinds of signs for 
the vowels, and the classes selected to be represented by these, instead of being long 
(full) and short (full and stopped), are full (long and short) and stopped (short), 
because these differ in quality ; whereas the long differs only from the short (full) 
vowel in duration . If the full short and stopped short vowel are represented by the 
same sign, the mistake of denoting qualitatively different vowels by identical symbols 
would be committed. The marking of the accent, then, becomes of importance, and 
accordingly in phonotypy it will be always marked (actually, or by virtue of a ride) ; 
every full vowel, then, not marked (actually, or virtually) with either a primary or 
secondary accent, must be considered as short. Hence, in ke*pnbnl, n $ must be 
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Dr. Rapp, who derives both the long and stopped (or, as he terms 
them, sharpened) vowels from the short vowels, considers that both arise 
from our endeavouring to add weight or importance to the short vowel in 
certain syllables ; and, in the second instance, to preserve the quantity at 
the same time, which could only be done by hurrying on to the consonant, 
and pronouncing it more sharply . This sharpening he represents by 
doubling the succeeding consonant, as in the English words hell , tell, till , 
hack, &c., and the German mann, kann , wenn, &c. There is an incon- 
venience in using the double consonant for this purpose, because we are 
thereby precluded from employing it to represent the double or dinounced 
consonant (as hereafter explained), the existence of which he seems, how- 
ever, to deny. Dr. Rapp does not appear to be very consistent incarrying 
out this method of expressing the stopped or sharpened vowels ; and we 
prefer using separate symbols, as explained in this section. 

Although the stopped vowel is stifled at its birth, as already mentioned, 
it is sufficient to set on the voice to a spoken consonant, and if that con- 
sonant be a continuous one, it may be prolonged ; and such syllables as 
in, siv (sieve), glw (glove), &c., may be held for any length of time, so 
that though the vowel they contain is essentially short, the syllable may 
be of indefinite length. To this point we shall have tp recur in our 
Chapter on “ Quantity.” In case of a whispered continuous consonant, 
the whisper may, of course, be continued as long after a stopped, as after 
a long vowel ; thus, if, fes (fuss) , his (hiss), &c. The vowel is just as 
much stopped by one consonant as by another, and therefore remains 
short, whatever be the nature of the succeeding consonant. 

Section 4. — On the Nasal Vowels. 

The vowels which have been treated in the preceding sections are all oral 
vowels, that is, pronounced through the mouth ,0) by way of the lips ; 
but it is also possible to emit vocalized breath through the apertures of 
the nostrils alone. The vowels thus produced cannot be precisely the 
same as the former, which depend, for their full development, upon pecu- 
liar positions into which the parts of the mouth anterior to the uvula are 

equivalent to 9 9 , so that ke - pTtbT?l=ke'p9bal upon this assumption ; d£z*tm=d$z*an ; 
stz*um=8Yz*am ; btifnl=btit*al ; &c., without any ambiguity whatever. When this 
rule, to which we shall recur in its proper place, is fully comprehended, there will be 
no difficulty in marking these three species of vowels by means of full and stopped 
vowel characters and the accent sign. The number of types which will thus be saved 
to the printer is considerable. 

(1.) From the Latin os, gen. or it, “ a mouth,” comes the adjective oralis, ‘‘per- 
taining to a mouth.” 
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placed; whereas, when the sound passes through the nose, the uvula 
descends, and those portions of the mouth produce no perceptible effect. 
Some analogies may, however, be discovered between the oral and nasal 
vowels, as they may be termed, but the analogies here given are not ad- 
vanced with any great degree of certainty. No vowels of this class occur 
in English; and there is necessarily considerable difficulty in deciding 
upon sounds which are entirely foreign to our organs. The best known 
languages which contain these sounds are French, Portuguese, and Polish , 
possibly other Slavonic languages may contain them also. Hindustani is 
reported to possess them, though this may, perhaps, rest on a miscon- 
ception. 

The four French nasals which occur in the words “fin, an , un, on” 
are generally well known. Although they are pure and simple vowels/ 2 ! 
the French employ two letters to represent each of them, the second letter 
being n (or m) in each case. This n will hereafter be used in another 
sense/ 3 ! but it will be convenient to use a similar letter for this purpose, 
and we shall adopt n, which must be considered as an orthographical sign, 
having no meaning in itself, but serving as a diacritical mark when placed 
after a vowel character, in the same way as the accent or other mark is 
placed over or under the vowels a, a, u, &c. According to Dr. Rapp, the 
vowels in the four words “jin, an, un , on” just cited, would, if pro- 
nounced orally, be d, a, a, o ; but we shall adopt in, an, un, on, as their 
respective representatives/ 4 ! 

The sounds of the Polish letters e t , a { , when they represent nasal vowels, 
do not in any wise differ from in, on. 

(2.) Yet it is very probable that they arose from syllables like &N, or kn. Rapp 
seems to have established the fact that the nasal vowels occurred in the Latin lan- 
guage under the form of the terminations im , em, am, om, um (Ph, d. Spr., vol. 1, 
pp. 325^9.) The Portuguese is the only language which has represented them as 
pure vowels, the symbol used being a tilda (an accentual mark resembling the Greek 
circumflex, as in a) over the corresponding oral vowel. It would, however, be incon- 
venient to employ this sign over some of our vowel characters, and, therefore, we 
prefer, for typographical purposes, the notation proposed in the text. The Portuguese, 
too, are not consistent in their notation, frequently substituting for the tilda the old 
Latin m, or a French n, written after the vowel. 

(3.) In French and Portuguese, n and m not only help to represent nasal vowels, 
but, in certain positions, have the usual powers of n and m ; thus, y?n=fin, but 
annocent=Inosaij, faim= fi\\, femme— fkm. 

(4.) The reader may compare the sounds of the syllables An, &n, pN, pN, re- 
spectively. As pronounced by some, these sounds approach nearer to the syllables 
£n, Sn, ^n, on ( sang , song , sung), respectively. We use ifl, instead of eQ, for the 
first nasal, because, unable to determine the corresponding oral vowel, we wish to 
approximate to the established French orthography. 
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In Portuguese there is a peculiar set of nasals, of which we are not in 
a condition to speak with certainty, our knowledge of the Portuguese 
pronunciation being very slight, and entirely derived from a Spaniard ; 
added to which our impression differs from the account given by Dr. Rapp 
( Ph . d. Spr., vol. 3, pp. 73 — 78). Besides the four French nasals, the 
Portuguese appear to have four others, in which the pure vowel is much 
more distinctly heard than in French ; these we shall, therefore, represent 
by In, an, on, on, as in the word 3 fim } vaa/ 5 ) nao , C anwesS 6 ) In uttering 
these sounds the uvula does not appear to descend so as to completely 
block up the passage of the breath, and in consequence the pure vowel 
sound is better heard. In comparison with these, the former set may, 
therefore, be termed stopped , as the breath is more thoroughly stopped off 
from the mouth, and made to pass through the nose only. The Portu- 
guese nasals may, then, in contradistinction, be called full. The nasals 
may be arranged in the following scheme : — 

Table of Nasal Vowels. 


EXAMPLES. 


SYMBOLS. 

full (Portuguese) ; stopped (French). 

FULL. 

STOPPED. 

iim 

f in 

In 

in 

vda 

an 

an 

an 

n do 

— 

on 

— 

— 

un 

— 

un 

Camoes 

on 

on 

on 


To these Dr. Rapps adds un ; but in the examples which he cites (as 
Portuguese hum) our Portuguese instructor pronounced tm, and we have, 
therefore, not admitted this nasal. 

The Hindustani nasal may, perhaps, arise from an incorrect pronuncia- 
tion of the Sanscrit cerebral n, hereafter described. 

(5.) The long mark over a and o, in vaa, Camoei , is, for want of the proper types, 
used for the tilda. 

(6.) Compare the syllables In, 5n, on, on, respectively. Dr. Rapp seems to 
consider the three last instances in the text as examples of nasal diphthongs. 
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Chapter 6.— ON THE COMPOUND VOWELS. 

“ Our appreciation of the pitch of a musical sound depends entirely on 
the number of its vibrations performed in a given time. All sounds 
whose vibrations are performed with equal rapidity, whatever be their 
difference in quality and intensity, affect the ear with the sentiment of 
accordance, which we term unison , and which irresistibly impresses on us 
the conviction of a perfect analogy or similarity between them, which we 
express by saying that their pitch is the same, or that they sound the 
same note. In fact, their impulses on the air, and on the ear through its 
medium, occurring with equal frequency, blend and form a compound 
impulse, different in quality and intensity from either of its constituents, 
but not in the frequency of its recurrence ; and, therefore, the ear will 
judge of it as of a single note of intermediate quality. 

“ But when two notes, not in unison, are sounded at once, the ear 
distinctly perceives both, and (at least, with practise, and some ears more 
readily than others) can separate them, in idea, and attend to one without 
the other. But, besides this, it receives an impress from them jointly, 
which it does not acquire when sounded singly, even in dose succession, 
an impression of concord or dissonance, as the case may be, and is irre- 
sistibly led to regard some combinations as peculiarly agreeable and satis- 
factory, and others as harsh and grating.” (*> 

Precisely in the same manner as two musical notes may be thus blended 
together, producing a joint effect different from that of either, taken 
singly, although practised ears may distinguish the two component sounds, 
two vowel sounds may be combined by the speaker, so as to produce a 
peculiar joint effect, which, accordingly as the blending is more or less 
perfect/ 2 ^ will be more or less easy to separate into its component parts. 
Such joint effects are called diphthongs. The only vowels which can be 
combined with others in the manner just pointed out, are usually sup- 
posed to be i and u ; but we .are induced, by numerous experiments, to 
believe, that the short sound of n — that is, a— -may be also combined with 
other vowels. 

(1.) Herschell, Art. Sound, par. 208, 9. 

(2.) This may be compared to the striking of the notes in a cord successively 
(arpeggio) or simultaneously. “ In all diphthongs, the two sounds are successive, 
and if we keep up the sound as long as the breath lasts, it is the last vowel alone that 
is sounded, after the first moment ; but, in the diphthong (coining a new word to 
explain the meaning of a new idea), the sound is the same all throughout, and never 
varies, as long as our breath lasts to cause vocal vibration. This is a matter that, as 
far as I know, never has struck any one, nor, of course, been noticed or explained. 
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Dr. Rapp, whose theory of diphthongs differs very considerably from 
that laid down in this treatise, makes the following two conditions, in 
order that two vowels should constitute a diphthong (Th . d. Spr ., vol. 1 , 
pp. 33 — 4) : — " First, the diphthong must constitute a single syllable 
and, second, " the accent must always fall upon the first of the two com- 
ponent vowels.” The first of these conditions must be universally ad- 
mitted ; the second does not appear necessary ; but diphthongs may be 
conveniently divided into such as have the accent on the second vowel, or 
improper diphthongs (the first element being i or w), and those which 
have the accent upon the first vowel, or proper diphthongs (the second 
element being i or u) ; and to these may be added the third class of quasi 
diphthongs, the second element being 9. Dr. Rapp insists that, instead 
of i and m, the second element in the proper diphthongs is originally e, o ; 
and considers i and u as due to theory only. Such points it is almost 
impossible to determine without personal intercourse, as the formation of 
new diphthongs is a matter of great difficulty ; we are, therefore, obliged 
to content ourselves with the results of our own observations. 

A diphthong consists, then, of two elements, with either of which 
another diphthong may be formed by prefixing or subjoining a suitable 
vowel, and thus triphthongs will result. 

From triphthongs, tessaraphthongs (with four elements) may be formed 
in the same manner ; nor does there appear to be any theoretical limit to 
the multiplication of such compound vowel sounds ; practically, the limit 
is soon reached. 

According to the grammarians, the vowels which compose a diphthong 
are always short ; and two short vowels being (according to their theory, 
as already explained) equivalent in length to one long one, a diphthong is 
necessarily equivalent to one long vowel. This theory labours under dis- 
advantages in the case of triphthongs, in which three short vowels are 
combined, the result being, according to their mode of calculation, equi- 
valent to a long vowel and a half, which would increase the length of a 
syllable by one-half the duration which they assign to it. In the present 

The fact is, that, in the French eu the tongue is in the position of the short e, in 
Err [S ? or b ?], and the lips in the position of a compressed oo [u], at the tame time , 
and all through. The English eu> or ew , in feud, neu> } few , pete, is a diphthong. 
Diphthongs are chords of two notes struck in succession ; triphthongs are chords of 
three notes struck in succession ; biphthongs are chords of two notes struck toge- 
ther , and synchronous. Diphthongal and triphthongal chords are running chords. 
There is no hiphthong in English. I believe that I and U were originally biphthongs , 
but are now diphthongs in English.” — (Private letter from Dr. Charles Orpen.) W e 
leave this point to the consideration of our readers. 
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work, these accurate measurings of the time of duration of vowel sounds 
have been disregarded, as due only to theory, and absolutely unfounded 
in nature. Our diphthongal theory, therefore, must be entirely indepen- 
dent of it. 


Section 1 . — On the Improper Diphthongs . 

Improper Diphthongs are those in which the vowels i, m, which may 
be termed the modifying vowels, precede that with which they are com- 
bined, leaving the accent to rest on the second vowel. The consequence 
of using i and u in this manner, is necessarily to modify their powers ; for 
if there were no alteration in them — if the sounds of the two vowels struck 
the ear as clearly and separately as before, there would be no diphthong, 
but only the succession of two vowel sounds ; the fact of there being a 
modification constitutes the diphthong. In the present case, the modifi- 
cation is of a very remarkable kind, and serves, in a curious way, to 
connect the vowels and consonants. 

Let the reader pronounce the vowels i, a, in succession, clearly, dis- 
tinctly, and deliberately, not running one into the other, but commencing 
the second, as the first is concluded ; then let him gradually increase the 
rapidity of uttering i, and try to pronounce ia, He will soon discover 
that he no longer pronounces i, but places his tongue nearly in the same 
position which would be required for i, and allows a vocal whisper to pass 
before he falls upon the a. In fact, he brings the back part of the tongue 
nearly in contact with the back part of the palate, and produces a species 
of hiss as he utters the a. This, it will be seen, is the characteristic of 
the hissing consonants, among which this modification of i is placed by 
the German grammarians/ 1 ) It is certainly true that a sibilant is thus 
produced, but it will be better, perhaps, to give it such a designation as 
will preserve the idea of its being derived from a modification of a vowel 
sound. Now we have seen that it is that modification of i which is pro- 
duced by our endeavouring to make i coalesce with a ; let it then be called 
a coalescent, This coalescent is really different from i, for the effect of 
saying ia is, as before shewn, slightly different from the ultimate result 
obtained ; but it might be considered a sufficient symbolisation of this 
result to write ia together, and tie them in some manner, thus, ia ; or we 
we might write ia without a diacritical mark for i. Considerations con- 
nected with the rest of the scheme of symbolisation here given, however, 
make it advisable to have a different mode of expressing this modification 

(1.) Bekker, Aus/Uhrliche deutsche Grammatik , vol. I, p. 70, 6. Schmitthen- 
ner , Teutonia, p. 12, C. Rapp, Phys. d. Spr ., vol. 1, p. 61, denies that y (his j) 
results from «, but asserts that it results more accurately from e. We cannot help 
thinking that, in this respect, he has been led away by theory. 
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of i, which, being in reality another element of speech, should be repre- 
sented by a new symbol, such as y ; for it is only the i, and not the a, 
which is at all modified ; the result will, therefore, be symbolized by ya. 
In such cases, the y partakes of the nature of a spoken consonant, but a 
whispered form of y may sometimes be detected, and this we shall repre- 
sent by yh, in which h is a symbol like n and the accentual marks, having 
no value in itself, but only serving to modify the meaning of the conso- 
nant to which it is subjoined. The principal case in which yh occurs will 
be treated subsequently (Chap. 8, Sect. 5) ; but it may be just mentioned 
that y occurs before a consonant in the word yroshan, the Berlin pronun- 
ciation of groschen = groshon. 

The generation of y from i is so clear, that many grammarians and 
writers upon phonetics were loath to allow y to be a consonant, while 
they felt, at the same time, the impropriety of classing it as a vowel ; 
hence, to compromise matters, they invented the name semivowel — a 
remarkably unmeaning term, but serving to point out an important fact, 
viz., that y forms a link between vowels and consonants usually so called. 
Thus, let the reader take the series of sounds represented, or hereafter to 
be represented, by ie, ie, ye, jhe, ghe, ge, he will find that they form a 
regular series, and that it is exceedingly difficult to mark the exact boun- 
daries of each sound, to say where vocalism ceases, and consonantalism 
commences. No surprise, therefore, should be felt that some of the 
members of this chain are confounded with one another. Thus, in Berlin, 
we hear “ eno yut yobratano yanz imd en yutes y urban zalat* zind ena yanz 
yuta yaba yutes Yotes,” instead of “ aina gut gabratana ganz find ain 
gutes gurkan zalat* zmd aina ganz guta gaba gutes GotSs,” (that is, “ eine 
gut gebratene Gans und ein gutes Gurken- Salat sind eine ganz gute Gabe 
gutes Gottes” — a well-roasted goose and a good cucumber salad are a 
very good gift of Good God.) This sentence is a German invention, to 
display the peculiarities of the Berlin pronunciation ; but such confusions 
are not confined to dialectic peculiarities ; we continually meet with them 
in etymology. Thus, the English “yesterday” is clearly the German 
gestem tag=gestarn Tagh ; and it is, probably, from this very confusion 
that g is interchanged with dzh (the English j, a combination which 
much resembles dy) both in English and in Arabic. In the latter lan- 
guage, indeed, we find dzh, zh, and g, as different pronunciations of the 
same letter, all referable to the similarity between y and zh (the French j.) 

As the precise nature of a sound can only be learned by frequent repe- 
titions, and as the coalescent so far partakes of the nature of a consonant 
as to experience some slight modification with every vowel with which it 
coalesces, a table of words is subjoined, containing improper diphthongs 
formed by combining this modified sound with almost all the vowels. 
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Table of Y Diphthongs . 



EXAMPLES. 



SYMBOL8. 

FULL. 

SHORT. 

STOPPED. 

FULL. 

SHORT. 

STOPPED. 

1. ye 

can-ye 

— 

y 1 

y* 

y* 

2. yea 

darglielo (it) 

yet 

ye 

y« 

y § 

3. yahoo 

taglia (it) 

yam 

ya 

y a 

ya 

4. yawn 

— 

yon 

yo 

yo 

yo 

5. yearn 

familte (ger) 

young 

y? 

y 9 

n 

yem. (fr) 

— 

— 

n 

y p 

n 

6. yoke 

soglio (it) 

sanctionne(fr) yo 

yo 

ys 

7. you 

annual 

jung (ger) 

y Q 


yu 

J#geK 2 )(ger) — 

iSngst (ger) 

yu 

yu 

y^ 

8. b ien 

II 

j 




yin 

9. bril/ant 

=brllyan or briyan 




yan 

10. cotillon 

=kotIlyon or kotlyon 



yon 


In those cases in which instances have not been assigned, none could be 
furnished ; thus no legitimate word contains yi, but it is frequent in mis- 
pronunciations, thus “ yitor,” Berlin dialect, for “ gitor” (German gitterj , 
and " yit, yis,” for <c yet, yes,” in English. 

The combination yu is deserving of particular attention ; it is formed 
from i, u y which vowels will of course combine either into a proper or im- 
proper diphthong, according as the accent is laid upon the i or the m. 
The improper diphthong yu admits of the short sound yu, common enough 
in English/ 3 ^ but iu (as the proper diphthong will be represented) does 
not admit of this abbreviation/ 4 ) 

Let the reader now proceed to treat u in precisely the same way as he 
treated i. Let him first pronounce He in succession, clearly and separately, 
and then shorten the duration of the u till he makes it w, and he will then 
perceive that the sound of u is modified in a manner similar to that in 
which i was modified in the former case. Instead of saying u he con- 
tracts and rounds the lips and at the moment he pronounces the subse- 

(2.) A well-known bookseller at Franckfurt am Main. 

(3.) Theoretically, much more so than practically ; for, as will be hereafter pointed 
out, the y after t is often changed into sh, and after d into zh (to which sibilants it 
naturally bears a great resemblance), while, at the same time, u becomes a ; thus, 
theoretical netyur (nature) becomes practical netshar, while theoretical vnrdyur 
(verdure) becomes practical vurdzhar, and differs in no respect from “ verger ** 
Some persons, however, make a point of preserving the theoretical pronunciation in 
such cases, but it requires an effort to do so. 

(4.) In some of the former sheets of this work, this distinction between yu and 
iu has not been properly attended to, the reader is, therefore, requested to alter ali 
the iu into yu or yu, since iu never occurs in any recognized pronunciation. 
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quent vowel lets the month resume its usual transverse form, and thus 
says way. The characteristic of the hissing sound is also perceptible in 
this modification of u, and it is consequently placed among the hissing 
letters by the 'German grammarians/ 5 ) It seems best, however, to con- 
sider it as the form under which u diphthongizes with a succeeding vowel, 
and to term it a coalescent, representing it by w, a modification of the 
form v, which was the old form of u. The consonant to which this coal- 
escent bears a great relation is necessarily a lip consonant, and it is fami- 
liarly known to Englishmen that w is often confounded with v by bad 
speakers both in London and the provinces. We find also that some 
nations have a difficulty in saying w, and universally substitute v (or vh) 
for it. Thus in all Arabic words in which w occurs, which have been 
adopted in the Turkish, the w is transformed into v, so wozir in Arabic 
becomes vozir in Turkish. The rationale of this will be further explained 
in chap. 8, where the German w will be treated. Dr. Rapp (Ph. d. Spr . 
vol. i, p. 61,) after remarking that y and vh (the German w), have been 
termed semi-vowels, says that this term “ is totally inappropriate or rather 
meaningless ; and the idea that these sounds arise from a previous i or u, 
or are next to them, is wrong. On the contrary, the pure (not the ex- 
alted) y and vh are not related to i and u or to e and o, and the unac- 
cented e and o slurred on to another vowel, produces the spirants (y and 
vh) as certainly as I and u would do.” We cannot subscribe to this opi- 
nion because Dr. Rapp considers w as a simple u prefixed to the vowel, 
and does not seem to recognise its difference from u. The English w is 
as much a new letter as the German w, they are different from, but next 
to one another. 

As may be supposed, w may be prefixed to any other vowel sound, as 
shewn in the following table. 

Table of W Diphthongs . 



EXAMPLES. 



SYMBOLS. 

PULL. 

SHORT. 

STOPPED. 

FULL. 

SHORT. 

STOPPED. 

1. ween 

liquido (it) 

win 

wi 

wi 

wi 

2. weight 

segue (it) 

wet 

we 

we 

wS 

3. guano 

segua (it) 

quack 

wa 

w a 

w& 

4. water 

— 

Watts 

wo 

wo 

wo 

5. word 

equable 

worry 

w? 

W9 

WB 

6. woke 

seguo (it) 

— 

wo 

WO 

wo 

7. wooed 

— 

wood 

wu 

WU 

wu 

8. besom 

bezwin (fr) 




win 


(5.) Or, rather, it is vh, the German w, which they place there. The Germans 
ignore our w, and consider it merely a vowel. 
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It is necessary that the reader should be able to distinguish accurately 
between n le la, &c., ui ue ua, &c., and yi ye ya, &c., wl we wa, &c. 
Each of the former combinations represents two syllables, each of the latter 
only one. Great confusion seems to exist in the minds of writers in dif- 
ferent nations that are without one or both of these modifications. Thus 
the French believe that there is no distinction between i and y ; and the 
Germans are very troubled about w. The following table will aid the 
reader in appreciating these distinctions more accurately. 


Table for shewing the difference between 
Successive Vowels and Improper Diphthongs. 


EXAMPLES. SYMBOLS. 

EXAMPLES. 

SYMBOLS. 

allegria (it) 

la 

ja (ger) 

ya 

idea 

19 

genial 

ya 

ee-awe ( braying ) 

16 

yawn 

yo 

geology 

io 

yon 

yo 

genealogy 

ia 

Farrow 

ya 

Lyceum 


young 

n 

alliirt (ger) 

ii 

ye 

yi 

oui (fr) 

ui 

we 

Wl 

fruition 

ui 

wish 

Wl(6> 


When an unaccented syllable immediately follows one which is strongly 
accented, it is sometimes impossible to say whether i or y should be pro- 
nounced, because there is a tendency to bring the i into coalescence with 
the following vowel, as in genius, experience, union, &c. In poetry, the 
i in such cases is not reckoned to form an independent syllable, and such 
cases may therefore be classed as diphthongs, thus, dzhinyes, ekspiaryons, 
yunyon ; neither pronunciation can be called incorrect. 

It has been already noticed that a whispered form of y occurs, which 
we symbolize by yh ; a whispered form of w also seems to exist, and it 
may be denoted by wh. It is usual to say that the English words what, 
when , which , wheel =nwot y Hwen, Hwitsh, Hwil, where H represents the 
aspirate. In such cases, it is, perhaps, difficult to decide whether the 
initial modification is hw, or wh ; but we incline to the latter opinion, 
and shall regard these words as=whot, when, whitsh, whil. At the Same 
time it must be owned that the great majority of speakers say wot, wen, 
witsh, wil. 

(6.) In most of these instances the accent is on theirs/ vowel; but, in some, as 
geology, allurt, fruition, it is on the second ; such instances are more valuable in 
distinguishing the two cases. Although the sounds i6 and yft are so closely allied, 
no Englishman would think of confounding dzhiftlodzhi with dzhy&lodzht, even in 
the most rapid discourse. 
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As y forms one of a series of letters connecting the vowels with the 
consonants, so also does w. The series ue, we, vhe, ve, be, may be 
compared with ie, ye, jhe, ghe, ge. 

Section t. — On the Proper Diphthongs . 

In the cases considered in the preceding section, the two component parts 
of the diphthongal sound were easily discriminated, and the nature of 
the difference between the sequence of the two vowels simply, and that 
of the modification of vowel sound requisite to form a coalescent, was 
readily perceived. In the proper diphthong this is not in all cases so 
easy. The two sounds combine with each other so perfectly, that it is 
often a matter of great difficulty to recognize the component elements, 
and differences of opinion upon this point must therefore be expected. It 
appears that when i, w, 9, follow a vowel, they may unite with it in diffe- 
rent degrees of closeness, and that the effect produced on the ear differs 
considerably according to the degree of intimacy with which the two 
sounds are mixed. The greatest degree of union may be expressed by 
using the vowel signs without any diacritical marks (or rather those cha- 
racters which in Part II., will be termed “ indifferent vowel characters,”) 
for the next degree the first vowel may be marked as full, and for the 
mere succession we have either two full vowels, or a full and a stopped 
vowel; thus, ai is the Italian ahi! ai the English aye ; and ai the 
English eye. With regard to this last diphthong, considerable differ- 
ence of opinion exists. Many persons believe its component parts to be 
ai, so that on our principle of symbolization it would be ui, or ai ; of this 
opinion are Franklin, Wilkins, and Smart ; others (with whom we agree) 
believe it to be the mere union of ai, but in a closer degree than these 
two elements are united in aye ; this is the opinion of Prof. Wheatstone, 
who informs us that he has made a machine which pronounces diphthongs 
" beautifully.” A writer in the Edinburgh Eeview (vol. vi., p. 362) ad- 
vances the somewhat singular opinion that eye is a simple sound . “ We 

must take notice,” says he, “ of a great error committed by those who 
have stated that the vowel in fine was the same as that diphthongal sound 
[aye] . Whoever has been accustomed to read Greek according to the 
English fashion will immediately perceive the wide difference between 
Xaijji and the last having a simple , the former a double sound.” It 
is of course indisputable that the sound in aye is different from that in 
eye (although we find the former spelled I in old writers), but it may 
consist of the same elements in different proportions. Thus according to 
our investigations, the English pronunnciation of the two Greek words in 
question, may be represented by kairi, and kairi, respectively. Bapp 
6 * 
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seems to consider that ae was the original diphthong, which, upon the e 
being pronounced more acutely became ai, and this, from the tendency 
of a to fall into o, becomes at times ai. Our ai he considers a triphthong 
composed of the three short vowels aai ; but this is only a theoretical 
triphthong, and as in this work a is not considered as =aa, ai cannot be 
considered =aai, but must be still denominated a diphthong. 

In Sanscrit, as has been before remarked, the vowel or e is supposed 
to result from combining a and i, and is therefore reckoned as a diph- 
thong. Mr. Cull (Art. Stammer in the Penny CyclopcediaJ classes a in 
ale as a diphthongal sound, ending in a “ well defined ee in eel.” Grimm 
says that e arises “ from a fraction < l > between a and i.” Schmitthenner 
( Teutonia p. 6) considers it as “ an obscure pronunciation of i.” The 
fact seems to be that a difficulty is experienced in holding e for any 
length of time, and that it degenerates into I, so that the sound very fre- 
quently given to e in accented syllables is ei, which Mr. Smart aptly 
enough expresses by talking of the “ tapering of e into I.” This diph- 
thong is, like the last, double in its appearance ; in Italian we meet with 
ei in Dei ; in Portuguese we have ei in perfeito . It is the first to which 
Mr. Smart refers, although the second is also heard. Thus ale is com- 
monly pronounced eil, and indeed we have the orthography ail for the 
same sound, although the meaning of the word is very different. This 
pronunciation seems also countenanced by the common termination ay as 
in day , play , stay ; in weigh, weight , neighbour , the guttural gh being 
omitted in pronunciation we have the proper representation ei. 

Of o and i we have only one combination, heard in boy , toy , noise , &c. 
It is oi, belonging to the same class as ai, ei ; oi is not found. This 
sound is frequent in German, where it is either spelled eu or &u. Klop- 
stock ( Ueber deutsche Rechtschreibung ) considers it to be composed of 
the elements eti, e being the same as in the German ei (our ai), where he 
says it sounds “ like a with only a slight opening of the mouth, or like a 
half a,” and U being =u, so that, according to our rule, he would write 
au. This idea must have arisen from the absence of 6 in German, so 
that a is the nearest approach to it ; now oi is very nearly =&i, and ai 
may by Germans be easily confused with au or au ; and hence the error. 

(1.) “ The long vowel results from two short vowels ; but the coalescence of two 

short vowels does not always produce a long one ; for if two short vowels combine in 
such a manner that their duration does not become doubled, but remains single, they 
rather give up a portion of their full natural brevity, and, when united, only produce 
the quantum of simple brevity. We might call the result a broken vowel, without 
particularizing the exact mode of the fraction. Assuming that the short full vowel 
=1, the long full vowel would be=l+l=2; the broken=i+I ( or i+f> or f+i) 
=1.” — Grimm; Deutche Grammatik ; vol. 1, part 1, p. 32. 
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It would seem that the German diphthongs eu, &u, had not the same 
pronunciation originally which they have at present, as their present pro- 
nunciation oi differs so very materially from the elements pointed out by 
the orthography. It is curious that in some parts of Germany this oi 
has returned to ai, which frequently supplies its place in Saxony, while in 
Berlin it becomes ai. This is a singular example of the working back 
of a vowel through its several gradations. 

In Italian we meet with oi in suoi, tuoi, voi. 

In Dutch there is a diphthong which seems to approach the real ui 
(or oi) ; it is there represented by ui in brnsend, and seems to differ 
from the French diphthong yi (written cei) in ceillard=y iyar. This ui 
corresponds in such words to the German au ; thus, in the word quoted, 
bruisend= bruizand, is, in German, brausend = brauzand. 

In German we meet with ui in pfui / 

In French the diphthong ui is of frequent occurrence, although some 
persons deny its real diphthongal value ; but that it has the characteristics 
of a diphthong will be palpable upon comparing lui, nuit (him, night) =lui, 
nui, with luire , nuit (shines, hurts) =lulr, nui. When ui, ui begin words, 
it is only the accent on the first syllable which prevents them from be- 
coming improper diphthongs. It is clear that in case they were allowed 
to become improper diphthongs a new coalescent ui might be formed 
from fi, and in fact most English people say uutW for uit (huit). The 
French protest against oui being pronounced wi as an improper diph- 
thong, and insist upon its being sounded ui as a proper diphthong, and 
therefore in one syllable, by which monosyllabic character it is preserved 
distinct from ui (oui). 

In order to distinguish the two classes of diphthongs which have been 
pointed out, let those in which the connection is intimate be termed close 
diphthongs ; the others may then be called loose. This nomenclature has 
been followed in the annexed 

Table of Proper Diphthongs ending in i. 

EXAMPLES. SYMBOLS. 


LOOSE. 

CLOSE. 

LOOSE. 

CLOSE. 

d ex (it.) 

perfeito (port.) 

ei 

ei 

aye 

eye 

ai 

ai 

toy 

— 

oi 

— 

— 

bruisend (dutch) 

— 

ui 

— 

ceil (fr.) 

— 

V 

suoi 

— 

oi 

— 

pfui 

— 

ui 

— 

— 

lui 

— 

ui 


(2.) If they do not say wit, which is still more common. 
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These constitute the first class of proper diphthongs ; the second class 
consists of those compound sounds which terminate in u. As those com- 
pounded of a and u offer the only examples of more or less intimacy of 
connection, it will be best to commence with them. The degrees of close- 
ness will, on the same principle as before, be expressed by au, au, and au. 
The first may be heard in the French caoutchouc, raout ( =kautshuk, 
raut), being a species of caricature of the corresponding English words 
(=kautshiik, raut), which substitute au for au. In Italian we have ex- 
amples of both au (or <zu) and au in the words paura (=paura) and 
Laura (= Laura). The latter diphthong approaches very nearly to au. 
Compare the Italian laude with the English loud. An Englishman who 
said “ laud,” instead of “ laud,” would be esteemed to pronounce very 
provincially. 

In precisely the same manner as our ai is, by many, taken to be com- 
posed of 9 and i, and therefore =ai, our au is taken to be ou, and for 
the same reasons. That it has been taken for ou, seems to depend en- 
tirely upon erroneous orthography. Rapp cites the form ou ; but we are 
unable to appreciate all the various diphthongs which he admits. 

We observed, in e, a tendency to terminate in I, and thus form the 
diphthong ei, or ei ; in the same way, o has a tendency to become ou. 
Thus know is frequently pronounced nou ; snow becomes snou, &c. Some 
^speakers in Yorkshire make a difference between those English words 
which, according to the present orthography, terminate in ow, and those 
which terminate in o, giving the sound of ou to the former, and 9 simply 
to the latter. Thus they pronounce snow , go, as =snou, go ; and thus 
distinguish between know =nou, and no =no. In Sanscrit, o is consi- 
dered as a diphthong composed of a and u. Grimm supposes 9 to arise 
from a fraction between a, and u ; Mr. Cull classes it among those diph- 
thongal sounds which terminate in a “well-defined 00 in ooze;' Mr. 
Smart says, “ In a Londoner’s mouth, 9 is not always quite simple, but 
is apt to contract towards the end, finishing almost as 00 in too. 9 * The 
fact seems to be, that there is a simple sound 9, but that in speaking it 
is very frequently converted into the diphthong gu. If there were no 
such simple sound, the diphthong could not exist, and the very existence 
of the diphthong may, therefore, be taken as conclusive evidence of the 
existence of 9 as a perfectly simple sound. 

The diphthong eu is very imperfect ; it occurs in Italian, as Europa = 
eurgpa. 

The diphthong iu, although it does not occur in polite conversation, is 
deserving of remark, owing to its resemblance to yu, from which it must 
be carefully distinguished. Thus, instead of byuti (beauty), some per- 
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sons say biuti ; but this has a very unpleasant effect. In Yorkshire, an 
attempt is often made to pronounce yu after r, which is always difficult, 
mid stress is consequently laid upon I, whereby the diphthong becomes 
proper, instead of improper ; thus the result produced is riul, briut, and, 
similarly, bliu, for rul, brut, blu (rule, brute , blue.f 3 ) This error may 
serve to point out the pronunciation intended by iu. It would seem that 
ew, in the present orthography, were meant to indicate this pronunciation ; 
hence new is sometimes pronounced niu, instead of nyu. Niu may be 
more in accordance with orthography, but it is now reckoned a vulgarism 
in practise. 

These few proper diphthongs of the second class may be tabulated as 
follows : — 

Table of Proper Diphthongs ending in u. 


EXAMPLES. 


SYMBOLS. 

LOOSE. 

CLOSE. 

LOOSE. 

CLOSE. 

— 

blue (Yorks.) 

— iu 

Ewropa (it.) 

— 

eu — 

laude (it.) 

load 

au 

au 

know (Yorks.) 

— 

ou — 


Section 3. — On the Quasi Diphthongs . 

The diphthongs terminating in i and u are generally recognized in gram- 
mars and pronouncing dictionaries. Those which terminate in 9 are not 
generally acknowledged, and the term “ quasi diphthongs” may, there- 
fore, be applied to them. According to Mr. Cull, the following sounds, 
which we have considered among the simple vowels, terminate in an 
“ obscure and faint e in her" (a), namely, the sounds in “ all, arm, an, 
on, us, pall.” We can detect this in the instance arm , as will be pre- 
sently noticed ; but we doubt the correctness of the other cases. Even 
in arm the sound is more due to the action of the consonant r than to 
any thing else. In all and pull, similar causes may produce similar 
effects. 

(3.) “ What Rapp means precisely [by the sound which we have symbolized by 

0 when full, and may express by o when stopped, and d when short] I cannot say for 
certain, not having heard him pronounce it ; but, from what be says, his meaning is 
as clear as can be conveyed in writing. It is merely the English u in brute , flute, 
lucifer, superb, & c. Fruit may rhyme with boot at Birmingham and elsewhere, but 

1 certainly never heard such pronunciatiou in good society. The same remark applies 
to calling dew, jO, and duke, dyuk, or juk .” — ( Private Letter from Mr. T. W. 
Thornton .) We are perfectly unable to appreciate the distinction alluded to, and 
seem to hear brUt, flut, lusj'far, superb, dyU, dyuk, from all speakers, but such as 
incorrectly introduce the proper diphthong in the manner described in the text. 
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We shall have occasion to remark, when treating of the consonants, 
that the final r is very faintly sounded in the south of England ; nay, it 
may almost be said that, in the south, the practise is not to pronounce r 
at all when final, that is, when following a vowel, and not followed by 
one, but, in such cases, to substitute for it the short natural vowel a. 
The consequence of this is a series of sounds which Mr. Smart terms 
<c single, but not simple elements,” and calls “ vowels which terminate 
in the guttural vibration.” We shall consider these in order. 

First, i9, or ia,0) as heard in fear/ 2 -* and also in idea, which, in the 
south of England, is a perfect rhyme to the former word, although 
agreed to be inadmissible in poetry. When the r is properly trilled, it is 
not necessary to pronounce i as id before it ; thus, in French, it is com- 
mon to say dir, and not diar. Mr. Smart says that the sound in air is 
accurately ear ; it may be so in his mouth, but to us the sound appears to 
be er. This is, however, upon the supposition that r is properly trilled ; 
when this is not the case, air is pronounced as 6a. In the same way, 
Mr. Smart supposes that more is pronounced moar. To our ear the 
sound more resembles 6, and may be actually identical with the French 
6 in “ chose,” Italian o aperto ; so that the correct pronunciation would 
be mor, and the common moa, or moa. These have, probably, several 
pronunciations ; and some persons will pronounce them much more 
distinctly than others. Thus, “ morning, mourning” are pronounced by 
some in such a manner that it is impossible to distinguish them ; by 
others, the first is pronounced mormN, and the second, moarniN, while 
others, for the sake of distinction, call the second murniN. The other 
diphthongs belonging to this place are, aa, in far , which may be the 
same sound as a ; 5a, in for ; ua, in poor . Even when the r is trilled, 
the speaker is very apt to convert the preceding vowel into one of these 
diphthongs. In the following table, the r must be pronounced as in the 
south of England, with the “ guttural vibration.” 

Table of Quasi Diphthongs . 


EXAMPLES. 

SYMBOLS. 

fear, steer, cheer — weary, era 

ia 

air, pear — Mary, Sarah 

ea (?e) 

for, star — tarry ( covered with tar) 

aa (? a) 

for, nor — 

oa (? 6) 

sore, more, fowr, coarse — 

oa (? 6) 

poor, sure — 

ua 


(1.) Expressing the first element of the diphthong as in the last section. 

(2.) Herschell ( Sound , par. 361) reckons this as a pure diphthong, and says 
“ young, yearn , hoar, here, consist of I succeeded by u more or less rapidly.” In 
these words we believe that the real combinations are y$, y$, ia, ia, respectively. 
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The words far, for , and fur, which are theoretically pronounced faor, 
foor (or far, for), for, are, in the south of England, indistinguishable from 
fa, fo, fe, because the r, as before mentioned, is not pronounced. Thus, 
in Mr. Dickens’s Pickwick, we meet with a “ Count Smorl Tork,” whose 
name is clearly meant to be pronounced like “ small talk,” in which 
manner most Londoners would unhesitatingly pronounce it. The letter 1 
(in talk, for example) is avowedly omitted ; ? when shall we allow that 
r is omitted in such cases. It would be a great advantage to retain it, 
but this, we fear, is impossible. “ Short” and “ thought” will rhyme to 
the ears of the southern, whatever pains be taken to inculcate that they 
should not. 

It is necessary that the quasi-diphthongs should be recognized in wri- 
ting, as will be seen by the following comparisons : — 
ora, eradicate =iara, Iradiket. 
dear, dire (fr.) = dior, dir. 
hehr (ger.), herr (ger)=Her, Her (or Heor). 

Mr. Smart asserts that payer rhymes with stare, slower with lore, brewer 
with poorS 3 > The incorrectness of these assertions will be, perhaps, best 
shewn by hitching these words into couplets, as in the following doggrel 
verses 

“ A pretty man to caU himself a brewer, 

And sell such stuff as this ! so weak ! so poor !” 

“ Pray, calm yourself, my friend ; speak softer, slower ; 

You know you are not read in brewing lore.” 

“ Drink, and not speak !” quoth t’ other, with a stare ; 

“ But I’ve a right, I have, for I’m a payer.” 

If the reader does not find the rhymes in these couplets extremely defec- 
tive, his pronunciation must be very different from ours, and from what 
we have generally heard. fVe should write the final words thus, bruar, 
puar, sloar lor (or loar), ster pear ; bruar, sloar, pear being dissyllables, 
and puar, lor (or loar), ster monosyllables. It would be false policy, 
when it can be so easily avoided (and is by many persons avoided), to 
confuse lower with lore; mower with more; sower with sore; seer (a 
prophet) with seer (one who sees); fear with feer (one who fees); 
pear with payer; prayer (one who prays = prear) with prayer (the words 
used in praying = prer) ; lair with layer, and such like, as Mr. Smart 
recommends. 

(3.) Pronouncing Dictionary , Principles, par. 134. He adds, also, that liar 
rhymes to hire, flower with hour , in which we agree with him; but then he also says 
that suer and cure rhyme, which is against our feeling. These instances are not 
mentioned in the text, because they are properly triphthongs, and, therefore, belong 
to the next section. 
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Section 4. — On Triphthongs . 

Triphthongs result from the confluence of three vowels. Proper triph- 
thongs are formed from proper diphthongs by prefixing those modified 
sounds of i and u, which have here been denominated the coalescents, y 
and w. These triphthongs are, then, double diphthongs, the intermediate 
vowel combining with the preceding as an improper, and the succeeding 
as a proper diphthong. Proper triphthongs are not of common occur- 
rence j they are, perhaps, all to be found in the two following tables : — 


Table of Proper Y Triphthongs . 


EXAMPLES. 

SYMBOLS. 

m iei (it.) 

yei 

yayn (Hebrew) 

yai 

yoicks (hunter’s cry) 

yoi 

yowl (growl) ; jauchzen (ger.) 

yau 

Table of Proper W Triphthongs .. 


EXAMPLES. 

SYMBOLS. 

guai 

wai 

wine (a common English triphthong) 

wai 

swot, t uoi (it.) 

woi 

wow i wound (past tense of wind) 

wauW 


Improper triphthongs are formed by adding a vowel to the end of a 
proper diphthong. In this case, the intermediate vowel i or w, forms a 
proper diphthong with the preceding and an improper diphthong with the 
succeeding vowel. These triphthongs are most common in French, where 
they are frequently occasioned by the omission of what is termed the 
l mouilU . In order to prevent any ambiguity in representing them, it 
will be convenient to write iy and uw for the intermediate vowels respec- 
tively ; thus, konseiye for konseilye ( conseiller ). In the following exam- 
ples the l mouilU is assumed to have the effect just mentioned, which is 
that usually heard at Paris. 

(1 .) If wh be regarded as=HW, according to the general view, whew would=Hwiu 
(not Hwyii, which is, perhaps, an impossible combination), and we should have an in- 
stance of the triphthong wiu ; but as, in this work, wh is considered a separate letter, 
we have M>Aew?=whiu, or whyu, with only a diphthong. Whew is no proper word ; it 
is only an attempt to imitate the sound of whistling by letters, and would be better 
written fhiu, or fhyQ, as will be shewn hereafter. The present master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, is called Whewell . As may be imagined, this extraordinary 
collection of letters has given rise to the most various pronunciations ; the junior 
members of the university mostly pronounce it Hyuil, or Yhuil, or Y uil, the senior 
members generally say Wuol, or Whual. 
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Table of Improper Y Triphthongs. 

EXAMPLES. 

SYMBOLS* 

co meiller (fr.) 

eiye 

cueux (fr.) 

aiy« 

quincaiMe (fr.) 

aiya 

voyons (fr.) 

oiyon (or waiyon ?) 

noyeau (fr.) 

oiyo (or waiyo P) 

m ouilld (fr.) 

uiye 

ess uyer (fr.) 

uiye 

t uyeau (fr.) 

uiyo 

No instances of “ improper w triphthongs’ 

* are known to us. 

The term “ triphthong” can only be applied to such cases in a very 
wide sense, — that of three concurrent vowels modifying each other’s 
power, — for in each instance given in the above table the improper diph- 

thongs form two syllables, and therefore cease 

to present what is generally 

considered the characteristic of triphthongs. 

It is, however, convenient. 

for the sake of classification to retain this appellation. In the English 
word royal we have sometimes a triphthong of this kind = roiyol ; but 
many persons pronounce roial without interposing the coalescent y. 

From the quasi-diphthongs are formed quasi-triphthongs by prefixing 

y or w. They fall into two classes as under. 


Table of Quasi Y Diphthongs. 

EXAMPLES. 

SYMBOLS. 

year 

yia 

yare 

yeo (? ye) 

yore 

yoo (? yo) 

yourW 

yua 

Table of Quasi W Diphthongs. 

EXAMPLES. 

SYMBOLS. 

weird 

wi9 

wear 

wea (wfi ?) 

oie (fr.) 

W09 (?) 


We class this French sound oie as a triphthong, because, after bestow- 
ing great care in analysing it, we are fain to consider it as such. The 
French themselves call it a diphthong and do not recognize the presence 
of w. According to Rapp (Phys. d. Spr . vol. 3, p. 127,) there are three 
sounds of this diphthong oi, or rather four ; the first in moi } the second 

(2.) Distinguish your=yuer, from eM>er=yuar. The first consists of one sylla- 
ble, the second of two. 

7 
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in poll, the third in voir , and the fourth in voyons. The component 
parts of the sound in moi he considers to be oa 9 coalescing in such a 
manner as only to form one syllable, which to us appears impossible 
without placing the accent on a and converting o into w, whereas he re- 
tains the accent on o. The very attempt at executing this vocal feat 
causes us to say woo, thus moi, toi , rot, joie , foies = mwoo, twoo, rwoo, 
zhwoo, fwoo. In the second sound, as in poll, Rapp considers the ele- 
ments to be od as before, but the accent to fall upon the second letter. 
Now, as before observed, the attempt to make o coalesce with a following 
vowel produces the same result as the attempt to make u coalesce under 
the same circumstances, that is, it generates the coalescent w, hence od 
pronounced in one syllable with the accent upon the second must give w d 
if short and wa if stopped ; and in fact this amounts to the sound usually 
assigned to oi in poil ; and in voir the only difference is that the & in w d 
becomes long and = & or a, and this is what Rapp’s distinction amounts 
to also. Hence 

poil , s oif hoite , coeffe , coasse = pwal, swaf, bwat, kwaf, kwas ; 
and voir , raoir, crotre , victoire = vwar, nwar, krwar, viktwar, 
unless & be substituted for a as more correct. In such words as voyons 
the case is again different, for the oy = oii according to the French the- 
ory, hence voyons = voiyon, and no w intervenes. In Sect. I., we in- 
stanced besoin , in which oin had the sound win. The French oi then 


(including oy — oii) has five values ; 


first == woo 

as in 

moi = mwoo 

second = wa 

» 

poil — pwM 

third = wa or wa 

» 

voir = vwar or vwar 

fourth =oi 


voyons = voiyon 

fifth = wi 

» 

besoin = bezwin( 3 > 


In concluding this chapter we cannot but point out to our readers the 
very unsatisfactory nature of many of the results. The vowel theory is, 
as was before observed, beset with a number of difficulties owing to the 
peculiarly subjective nature of the sounds to be discussed. Now a diph- 
thong consists of two vowels which are both liable to subjective diffe- 
rences. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that such great diversity 

(3.) In a private letter from Mr. T. W. Thornton, in Paris, he says, “ The 
French moi, poil, po£le, voir, voyons are=mwa, pwal, pwal, vwar, voyon, or vwayon, 
with the a of father , but inclining to that of fall, which they have not yet quite 
reached, but probably will before long.” In our character these sounds are, there- 
fore, esteemed by him to=mw&, pwhl, pw&l, vw&r, voiyon, or vwaiyon. This is by 
far the simplest view of the subject. 
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of opinion is found to exist with respect to their union. We believe that 
many diphthongs which are thought to be the same are, in reality, very 
different, and consequently are differently analysed by different writers. 
It is upon no other grounds that we can understand the essential dif- 
ferences in the modes of forming the diphthongs ai, au, given by various 
writers. Our present end will be gained if we have succeeded in pointing 
out the peculiar difficulties of this division of our subject, and inciting 
others to labour at their solution. 


Chapter 7.— ON THE BREATHINGS. 

The very essence of all the sounds, whose modifications have been consi- 
dered in the preceding pages, is the emission of breath. The breath, 
however, may be expelled with very different degrees of force, and the 
only difference in the resulting sounds will be in intensity, provided care 
be taken that no unvocalized breath escapes before the vowel sound is 
heard — that is, that the emission of breath should be coexistent with the 
formation of the vowel. If the breath heard is whispered before the 
vowel sound itself strikes the ear, the vowel is said to be aspirated or 
breathed , and this circumstance is here denoted by prefixing the symbol 
•h, or h (*h being used when a consonant precedes, and h in other cases)( l > 
to the aspirate vowel. The symbol *h, or h, then, directs the production 
of a sound which is not vocal, but which is due to the sudden passage of 
the breath previously to the utterance of a vowel/ 2 ) The parts of the 
mouth do not approach one another nearer than they would for the vowel 
which is upon the point of being pronounced, so that it would be incorrect 

(1.) In the former chapters of this work h is employed instead of h and *h, and 
the dot on a level with the top of the line was reserved for the accent. As the work 
has advanced through the press, we have become convinced that it will be, upon the 
whole, most convenient to have two signs for the aspirate, one, *h, to be used only 
after consonants or other marks of breathing, and the other, h, in all other cases. 
By this contrivance, h, after a consonant, will still remain a disposable sign, and may 
be still justly employed as a mere diacritical mark ; and thus the present orthography 
may be more nearly preserved, while it is, at the same time, legitimatized. The 
reader is requested to alter all the former instances in which H occurs in words 
printed phonetically into h or *h, according to this rule. The usual acute accent 
must be substituted for the inverted period after accented syllables. 

(2.) In so far it partakes of the nature of a hiss. This is of etymological im- 
portance, for this breathing often interchanges with s, as in the Greek gf=heks, Latin 
sej?=seks; Greek eVr«=hepta, Latin ^ptem=septin. (?) 
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to call *h, or h, a consonant, as it is without the characteristic of conso- 
nants — contact. Let it be termed a breathing ; and, in order to distin- 
guish it from the method of breathing by which the sound is produced 
simultaneously with the breath, let the former be termed the hard breathing, 
and the latter (which may be theoretically represented by q — an inverted 
h) the soft breathing. According to the phraseology of grammarians, 
the first is the spiritus asper } and the latter the spiritus Unis. This pre- 
ceding breath, or spiritus asper, may, however, be moderate or violent. 
In the latter case, it will require a very evident exertion of the lungs to 
produce it, and the result may be termed the strengthened hard breathing, 
and represented by h.< 3 > This sound is very common in oriental lan- 
guages, but it is also found in provincial and erroneous pronunciations of 
European languages ; thus, in Florence, where the Tuscan language is, in 
most other respects, very beautifully spoken, the k is, by the great body 
of the people, pronounced H, thus, Hoza, Hamera, Honfrhont’ho being 
said instead of koz a, kamera, konfronto (cosa , camera , confronto.J In 
the last word another error is perceived ; it is the introduction of an *h 
before every o or o in a word. These two errors make the Italian of 
Florence very difficult for foreigners to understand. In London, where 
the hard breathing is frequently omitted where it ought to be heard, the 
strengthened hard breathing is often substituted for the soft breathing, 
and this will be more certainly the case if the speaker feels at all nervous 
or flurried ; and thus we may often hear a person speak of his Hai or 
Honor, meaning his eye or honour . 

Besides these most important modifications of the breath in uttering 
vowel sounds, there are two others which must be noticed, although the 
first has been generally overlooked by grammarians, and the second only 
occurs in oriental languages. In listening to English as it is commonly 
spoken, it will be found that the discourse goes on, apparently unbroken, 
in a species of continuous tone/ 4 ) by which expression we do not imply 
any approach to monotony, but that there is an absence of jerks and 
starts. The reason of this is, that there are few marked cases of hiatus. 
On the other hand, if we listen to German, we shall find the tone of 
conversation full of hiatuses, or little starts and jerks of the voice, which 
produce an abruptness in speaking. There are some who show this 
abruptness more than others, and it is, of course, the aim of a good 

(3.) As this symbol was, in the former chapters, used for the simple hard breathing’, 
the attention of the reader is again drawn to this change of notation. 

(4.) Not absolutely continuous, or there would be no articulateness of speech. 
All that is meant in the text is, that the several articulations are not violently sepa- 
rated ; to recur to the violin as an illustration, the notes are played legato, not staccato . 
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speaker to avoid sucli unpleasantness in kds delivery. A very similar 
effect is produced in English by the omission of *h when it ought to 
occur ; thus, mai aus, for mai haus ( my house.) In Arabic there is a 
letter, which we shall hereafter denote by q, which, in many provinces, as 
about Aleppo and Damascus, in which Arabic is spoken, is never pro- 
nounced, the hiatus being substituted for it. One of our Arabic masters^ 5 ) 
insisted that it was only the Christians who pronounced the q, and that 
all Mahometans substituted the hiatus/ 6 ) We shall represent this hiatus 
by 0, or Zero , the proper mark of omission. The Arabic hamza is re- 
lated to this hiatus, and also to the peculiar Semitic sound which may be 
properly, called the compression , and which is produced thus : previously 
to uttering a vowel, the throat is violently compressed, so that the vowel 
is bleated out, very much like the sound uttered by a sheep. This sound 
may be conveniently represented by o (an inverted c), thus, oain, which 
is its Arabic name. In Hebrew, as pronounced by the Portuguese Jews, 
this breathing has been converted into the guttural nasal n $ and in the 
English pronunciation of Hebrew and Arabic it is entirely omitted. It 
is to the Arab an easy and common letter, though very difficult of execu- 
tion to the European. 

We have now distinguished five different ways in which the vowel sound 
may be uttered, distinct from consonant modifications, hereafter to be con- 
sidered ; but, as yet, we have only considered their initial, and not their 
final effect. When the vowel sound terminates in the usual quiet man- 
ner, as in the word me , it may be said to conclude with the soft breathing 
=mlq ; but if it is followed by a long-continued whisper, as in ah / used 
as an expression of pain, it must properly be said to conclude with the 
hard breathing, and this interjection must be written ah ! If the whis- 
per is produced by a violent exertion of the lungs, as in groaning, the 
strengthened hard breathing is the one heard, thus, aH ! If the word 

(5.) Abdullah Cooree (=ohbdtUlah Kurl, or Quri), a native of Aleppo, and 
secretary to the Archbishop of Tripoli, who visited England in 1842. 

(6.) Volney, L * Alphabet Europien , p. 165, note, says, “In a part of Syria, 
and especially at Damascus, Beyrouth, and Acre, q is replaced by a species of hiatus 
which is very disagreeable to the ear, and produces equivoques which are peculiarly 
embarrassing to a stranger. I find an example of this in the travels of Hornemann, 
in Africa, translated in 1803, under the direction of M. Langlfcs. This professor 
says, p. 42, in a note, ‘The site of ruins of Syouah [?=Slwa], is called o&mtnebeda 
[?=umebeda]. This word has an Arabic form, but we cannot tell whether it signi. 
fies a vast site or a wonderful country.* I reply that it is simply quom el baida 
[qum £1 beda], signifying a white hill } or hillock , which is the precise definition of 
the spot given by Hornemann ; but this professor pronounces according to the custom 
of Damascus, and suppresses the q&f (q).** 
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tenninate abruptly, as if it were only half uttered, as when a person, 
suddenly entering a room, and beginning to say something, as he opens 
the door, stops suddenly upon perceiving an unexpected stranger, the 
hiatus is employed ; thus, h&v yu sIO, for h&v yu sin . . . In our present 
system of writing, this abruptness is usually expressed by a dash — , 

or points f7 > Finally, the compression may also end a syllable, as 

well as begin one. The cry of the sheep illustrates this in the best man- 
ner. This cry is really oao, oao, oao, or oaoaoao. It is necessary to observe 
a sheep carefully to detect this, as we are all so strongly impressed, from 
childhood, that the cry of a sheep is baa, or maa, that the observer is very 
likely to be misled. But a sheep generally commences his cry with the 
mouth open , and it is impossible to pronounce m or b without dosing the 
mouth ; so that neither m nor b can be pronounced by the animal in 
general when it cries. Sometimes, however, it opens its mouth at the 
commencement of the cry, and then a slight, but imperfect, effect of m 
or b is produced. It may seem strange to dwell at such length upon the 
cry of an animal, but it happens that there is a line preserved of an old 
Athenian poet, Cratinus [=Kr9taini3s], which says, 

O f vX'&W W<77Ft^ 7 Tp6@0t.T0V @V) @1) Xfoi£uV 

“ The fool goes crying like a sheep.” 

And this line has been generally quoted to shew that the ancient Greeks 
pronounced & like our b, “ because the cry of a sheep is be, be !” and 
that, therefore, the modems are quite mistaken in pronouncing this letter 
like v (or, according to Dr. Rapp, like vh.) 

As the hard breathing, when it succeeds a vowel, causes a whispered 
prolongation of its sounds, it has been customary, in some languages, 
especially in German, to use the symbol employed for the hard breathing, 
when placed after the vowel, as a mere sign of prolongation, and in this 
manner distinguish the long from both the short and stopped vowel. In 
German the symbol h is employed for this breathing, and the following 
are examples of this use of it : — 

(7.) As an instance of the hiatus, we may quote the death of Whiskerandot , in 
Sheridan’s Critic , Act 3, Scene 1 : — 

“ Whtskarfindtfs. — _Oh, kgrsgd p&ri ! — dh&t last thrust In tiers 
W6s fetal. — K&ptin, dhau h&st fgnsgd wSl ! 

And Whiskar&ndtfs kwlts dhls b^sliN sin 
For 61 itfiO — 

Blfltar. — nit**, — hi wild h&v &d6d, bgt stgrn dgth 
Kflt short hlz bllN &nd dha naun at w$ns.” 

(8.) =Ho dlltthids hospar prfibatdn bl bl krezon b&daizai, at Eton; or, o 
dhlllthi5s 6sper pr6vat6n vi vl krflztfn vadhizl, in modern Greek. 
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COMMON ORTHOGRAPHY, 
innen ihnen 
senne seline 
manne mahne 
wonne wohne 
bulle buhle 


PHONETIC VALUE, 
man Inon 
zena zena # 
mana niana 
vbona^ 9 ) ybona 
bula bula( 10 > 


The following are examples of the occurrence of the breathings : — 
Initial. 

Name. Symbol. Key word , common spelling. Key word , phonetic spelling. 


Soft breathing 
Hard „ 

Strengthened hard „ 

Hiatus 

Compression 

Final. 

Soft breathing 
Hard „ 

Strengthened hard „ 

Hiatus 

Compression 


ee (Scotch) ; ay (yes) ; a (fr.) qlq, qeq, qaq 
he ; hay ; ha 1 hlq, heq, haq 

casa (Florentine); Hamd(Ara- Hazaq,Hamd,maii[ 


bic) ; my (h)eye 
my ’ouse ; the ’ill 
Ah; Othman 


Hait[ 

maiq 0au9, dhln Oil 
aaht[, aothman 


i{ me; my; may miq, maiq, meq 

h ah ! Shah (Persian) ah, shah 

H namra (Arabic) naHnwq 

0 for all eter — for 61 ituO 

o Saadi (Persian poet) saodlq 

There is no occasion to write q, which must be understood before 
every word commencing, and after every word terminating in a vowel ; 
thus we may write lea, hi he ha, Haza, mai Hai, dhl, oah, me, saodl, 
simply, instead of the more complex forms above employed. 


Chapter 8.— ON THE SIMPLE CONSONANTS. 

Up to this point, the reader’s attention has only been drawn to the 
voice as modified by different degrees of intensity of utterance or different 
degrees in the size of the aperture through which it has to pass. We 
have now to take account of the alterations produced by entirely or almost 
entirely closing up this aperture. The general nature of these modifica- 
tions has been already sufficiently displayed (chap. 4), it only remains to 

(9.) Or vhpnd. In some parts of Germany, 9 , in others, 5, is used as the stop- 
ped vowel corresponding to o. 

(10.) “ It is observable that the h of prolongation is only used before the four 

liquids, 1, m, n, r. The word Fehde is a solitary exception, to which we may add the 
inflexions naht, geht, sekt , &c. ; while in all radical words the th of prolongation is 
used instead of ht.” — Rapp, Phys. d, Spr ., vol. 4, p. 49. 
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examine the specific action and effect of each in particular. A consonant 
was, in effect, defined to be " the arrangement or adjustment of the diffe- 
rent parts of the mouth, amounting to a total or almost total closure, so 
as to produce certain modifications of the vowel sounds,” and a conso- 
nant sign as “ the symbol which directs that such arrangement or ajust- 
ment should be made.” In chap. 2, it was remarked that there are two 
modes in which the action of the mouth may take effect, either immedi- 
ately on the voice as issued, or mediately on a preceding whisper. In 
treating of the breathings in the last chapter, it was stated that the hard 
breathing was nothing but the whisper preceding the vowel, and thus the 
vowels might have been also divided into spoken (those preceded by the 
soft breathing in which the voice is consequently immediately evident), 
and whispered (those preceded by the hard breathing). To this classifi- 
cation we might add a list of strengthened vowels, spoken when preceded 
by the compression, and whispered when preceded by the strengthened 
hard breathing. The vowels might also have been subdivided into explo- 
sive (preceded by the hiatus or compression) and continuous (in all other 
cases) ; so that those preceded by the strengthened hard breathing would 
be strengthened continuous vowels, and those preceded by the hiatus 
would be strengthened explosive vowels. 

This would have been upon the supposition that the breathings were 
taken to be essential parts of the vowels, which they have not been, as 
the plan here adopted was considered clearer. We have, however, been 
induced to offer this classification in this place by way of preparation to 
that of the consonants, some of which are explosive and others continu- 
ous, while both classes may be strengthened or weakened , a species of 
modification which must be reserved for subsequent explanation. Each 
class may again be subdivided into spoken and whispered. We shall first 
consider the spoken consonants or immediate modifications of the voice, 
then the relative weakened consonants, next the strengthened consonants 
of both kinds, and, lastly, the whispered consonants of both kinds ; the 
consonants not belonging to either the strengthened or weakened class, 
may be called natural , by way of distinction. There are two other heads 
under which the consonants may be arranged, namely, oral and nasal , 
according as the breath is forced through the mouth or the nose. 

Section 1 . — On the Spoken Consonants . 

In order to produce the effect of a consonant at all , the parts of the 
mouth must come into contact, or very nearly so/ 1 ) The only flexible 

(1.) This must be accurately understood. When they are said to come very 
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portion of the mouth which is absolutely double is the lips, and at least 
one consonant can, therefore, be formed by them alone. A lip may also 
be brought into contact with one of the rows of the teeth, but as a general 
rule it will only be found possible to bring the lower lip against the upper 
row of teeth. Such consonants as are formed by the aid of one or two 
lips, may be called lip consonants , or labials (Latin labium , a lip). In 
order to produce the other consonants, it is the tongue — that most pliant 
part of the mouth — which comes in contact with some other portion. 
So important is the part played by the tongue in speaking, that it has 
been long regarded as the organ of speech in particular. Prom the Latin 
word lingua (the tongue), is formed the common word language , to de- 
note an assemblage of spoken sounds representing a series of ideas, and 
even still frequently called a “ tongue” simply. In designating those 
consonants which are not labial, it will be convenient only to name that 
part of the mouth with which the tongue comes in contact in order to 
form them, and to omit special mention of the tongue, because its assist- 
ance is indispensable for the origination of any such contact. The tongue 
may touch any portion of the palate, but we shall only consider two points 
— one near the throat, and one intermediate to this point and the teeth ; 
the corresponding consonants may be termed gutturals (Latin guttur , the 
throat), and palatals (Latin palatum, the palate). Three places of con- 
tact — the lips, palate, and throat — are thus distinguished, and each point 
may be sub-divided into three, with the names of outer , middle , and inner , 
thus giving nine places of contact. Each of these may be divided into 
three, by prefixing pre or post, as pre-outer, outer, post-outer ; but, as this 
division would be too delicate, it will suffice to establish intermediate 
points, and name them thus, “ outer-middle palatal contact” — a contact 
between the outer and middle palatal; “ palato-guttural contact” — one 
between the inner palatal and outer guttural, &c. ; eight intermediate 
points are thus determined, making 9+8=17 points on the whole. No 
cases occur in which the tongue*projects beyond the teeth ; such contacts, 
if they occurred, might be termed lingui-dental, or lingui-labial. 

The contact may be complete, or incomplete. In the first case, the 
vowel sound is heard, after the initial consonant, as a sudden burst, or 
explosion , and these consonants may, therefore, be termed explosives. 
In the second case, the final consonant does not cut off the vowel com- 
pletely, but allows its sound to continue any length of time ; such conso- 

nearly in contact, the two parts are absolutely brought into contact ; but, owing to 
the flexibility of one of the contingent parts, the air is able to force a passage for 
itself by beating down one side of the valve which opposes its progress. 

7 * 
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nants may be termed continuous : they are either sibilants (Latin sibilans , 
hissing), or trills (vibrating)/ 1 

In the classes hitherto referred to, the vowel sound, which is modified 
by the consonant, passes through the mouth , and, therefore, such conso- 
nants are termed oral (Latin os , oris , the mouth) ; if the breath be 
allowed to pass through the nose, the consonant becomes nasal (Latin 
nasum , the nose). All nasal consonants are also continuous. The fol- 
lowing, therefore, will be a natural division in which to treat the spoken 
consonants : — 

I. — ORALS. 1. — Explosives. 

2. — Continuous ; 1' Sibilants, 2' Trills . 

II. NASALS. Continuous. 

The consonant may produce its modifying effect either upon a succeed- 
ing or preceding vowel. In the former case it is said to be initial, in 
the latter final, which terms only relate to its position with respect to 
the vowel, and have no reference to its place in the word. The initial may 
immediately follow the final effect, and then two cases must be distin- 
guished ; either the two effects are continuous, so that one ceases at the 
very instant that the other commences, or discontinuous — a sensible pause 
elapsing between the final and initial effects. In the former case, the 
consonant is said to be medial, in the latter double (or dinounced.) 
These four values of a consonant are important, not merely in a phonetic, 
but also in an etymological point of view, and they must be, therefore, 
carefully distinguished. The relative position of the vowel and consonant 
signs is, in general, sufficient to determine when the consonant has its 
initial, medial, or final effect ; the consonant character may be doubled 
for the double effect. 

I. — ORALS. 1. — Explosives. 

B, b. . 

Let the edges W of the lips be tightly compressed, and the larynx pre- 

(1 b.) The word trill is related to the German drills, drielen , drehlen ; Dutch, 
drillen; English, drill, thrill; Anglo-Saxon, thirlian; Danish, drille ; Swedish, 
drilla, trilla ; Italian, irivellare , and may, in common with many other words, be 
traced to the root r — 1, (the palatal t or d being prefixed,) which we find in roll, reel, 
rill, and the simplest form of which is — 1, as in Sanscrit il (to move quickly) ; and 
Greek, eldo, idllb ; German, eilen. See Kaltschmidt, Sprachvergleichendes 
Wbrterbuch, v. drillen. 

(2.) It is necessary to attend to this circumstance, for if the interior part of one 
lip be pressed against the outer edge of the other the effect is different, the consonant 
vh being produced. 
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pared to form a vowel sound, as a; then let the lips be quickly opened 
to the extent required for the pronunciation of that vowel. By this 
arrangement there will be a sudden change of the ajustment of the mouth 
from the consonontal to the vocal position, but the voice will be heard 
immediately upon the opening of the mouth and during the period of the 
change of ajustment , while, when the ajustment is completed, the vowel 
a only will be heard. By this means the commencement of the vowel a 
will be very sensibly modified, and will, in fact, be unlike the real sound 
of a. This alteration of the sound is due to the previous ajustment and 
to the continuance of the voice during the change of ' ajustment. The 
altered sound is not the sound of the consonant — that is, of the ajust- 
ment, which has no sound — but the sound due to the consonant ; and in 
this sense, and this only, can we say that the spoken consonant is pro- 
nounced, or has a sound. In the present case, the consonant is symbol- 
ized by b, which must be regarded as a direction to perform the somewhat 
complicated action, just described, previously to the sound of the vowel ; 
and ba (the consonantal being written before the vowel character) will 
express the modified sound as heard in consequence of this action, in 
which the vowel a is preceded by the initial value of the consonant. 

In order fully to appreciate the effect of this action, it is necessary to 
try it upon several different vowels, as in the following words, in pro-, 
nouncing which the reader is requested to disregard the letters which, in 
the phonetic transcript, are separated off by hyphens : — 

bee , bay , bah! bought , burr , boat , booby , by, boy , bow, 

= bl, be, ba, bo-t, b^-r, bo-t, bu-bi, bai, boi, bau. 

Let the vowel e be sounded, and without ceasing to try to sound it, let 
the reader bring his lips together and tightly close them at the edges. 
In this case the conclusion of the vowel sound will be modified, instead 
of the commencement. The modified sound thus produced is due to the 
final consonant, and may be called the final value of the consonant, care 
being taken that this expression is not supposed to imply any real sound 
in the consonant itself. The whole sound heard in this case is symbolized 
by eb, the vowel character being written first. The word &afe=beb, 
contains an example of both the initial and final values of b. Other 
examples of the final value of b are furnished by the words glebe, lobe, 
bribe=gl-\h, 1-ob, br-aib. 

Let the reader try to prolong the sound of the word beb. He will 
find it impossible to sustain the sound beyond a very short time, which 
time, however, will be sufficient for him to feel a tremor of the lips, 
occasioned by the partial escaping of the voice, which forces its way 
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through the closed lips. As, however, the lips must be very tightly com- 
pressed to form b, the compression very soon prevails, and, in comparison 
with what happens when the consonant is one of the class termed conti- 
nuous, the sound may be said to be suddenly cut off. In the same way, 
although not so perceptibly, the initial consonant is not purely explosive, 
because the voice really forces its way through the compressed lips for a 
a very short time before the lips are opened. These remarks apply equally 
to the letters, d and g, subsequently considered. The fact that the explo- 
sive character of these spoken consonants is not perfect, becomes of 
importance in the construction of syllables. 

D, d. 

Let the tip of the tongue be pressed firmly against the extremity of 
the gum where it joins the palate, and let the vowel a be immediately 
sounded, the ajustment of the mouth being, of course, changed, as was 
explained in the case of b. The result will be a modification of a, diffe- 
rent from that just symbolized by ba, and arising from the initial value of 
the consonant. The consonant itself is symbolized by d, and the result, 
therefore, by da. The following are examples with other vowels : — 
deed , day , dart , daw y dirt , dough , do , die, 

= dl-d, de, da-rt, do, d«-rt, do, du, dai. 

The final value of d will be produced by first sounding a vowel, and then 
closing the aperture of the mouth by bringing the tip of the tongue in 
contact with the palate near the gum. The first example deed = did, con- 
tains both the initial and final values of d. Other examples of its final 
value are 

heed , aid , hader (ger.), awed, owed , rude , sued, eyed , 

= h-id, ed, h-ad-ar, od od, r-ud, s-yud, aid. 

G, g. 

Let the back of the tongue be brought close against the soft palate just 
at the entrance of the throat, and the vowel a be prepared and sounded 
as soon as the breath is able to pass. The modified result is written ga, 
and is due to the initial value of g. The following are examples : — 
geese, gay, gew-gaw, go, goose = gi-s, ge, gyu-go, go, gu-s. 

Tor the final sound, which the reader will now be able to produce without 
difficulty, the following examples will suffice, 

plague, fugue, Bogue = pleg, fyug, bog. 

In the examples cited as illustrations of the values of these consonants 
only long vowels occur, and they prove that the long vowels may be mo- 
dified both by initial and final consonants. All medial values have been 
guarded against by the use of hyphens to separate the consonants off. If, 
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however, such a word as baby be taken and written bebi, it is manifest 
that the second b may have two values, the first arising from the preced- 
ing e, and the second from the succeeding i. There is no necessity for 
the second b having these two values, for the reader will find upon expe- 
riment that he is able to say either be-bi or beb-i, in the first of which 
words the second b is initial, and in the second final only. It is, however, 
easier and commoner in such cases to give the consonant its medial value. 

Let us, however, take another case : let us try to pronounce a short 
vowel before a consonant so as to produce a final effect. We shall soon 
find that on account of the essential brevity of the short vowel, we cannot 
effect this, but upon making the attempt we convert the short into a stop- 
ped vow el p) in which we only distinguish so much of the original vowel 
as to be sure what it is, and the rest is all due to the final value of the 
consonant. This circumstance will, perhaps, serve to give the reader a 
clearer idea of the stopped vowel than any thing we have been hitherto 
able to advance, and will shew its intimate connection with the short 
vowel, whose relation in turn to the long vowel presents no difficulty. 
This case also shews how it has come to pass that the short and stopped 
vowels have been considered identical by almost all writers. If, for ex- 
ample, the syllable “big” were written, it would be almost impossible to 
pronounce it otherwise than “ big,” but the case is quite different in the 
word “ bigm,” which may be pronounced bi-gin (as in the word begin), 
for in this case it is not necessary to give g its final effect ; but if we 
attempt to make g final, we shall say big-in, with the final g, or bigin 
with the medial g (as in the Scotch word biggin , for building or digging). 
When, then, the consonant sign occurs between two vowels of which the 
first is short, it has only its initial value, and not its medial effect ; if the 
first vowel is long, the consonant may have either of its three values ; but 
if the first vowel is stopped, the consonant can only be final or medial, 
and is more frequently the latter in each of these two last cases. 

The above considerations afford a solution of a difficulty in orthography, 
which has evidently been felt by the inventors of the system which we at 
present employ. When a consonant occurred between two vowels, they 
heard its medial effect, but when the preceding vowel was long they were 
able to separate it from the consonant without producing any very marked 
injury to the sound of the word, as be-bi (baby) ; when, however, the 
first vowel was stopped, it could not be separated from the following con- 
sonant, while the initial effect of the consonant upon the succeeding vowel 

(3.) The vowel a, which is the representative of the pure voice as nearly as possi- 
ble, is an exception to this rule. It may either remain short, or be converted into the 
stopped voweL If accented, it must be stopped, or else made long. 
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was so evident that they could not avoid taking the consonant with that 
vowel also ; the consequence was, that it was taken with both, and repeated 
in writing, thus biggin , for biggin, so that doubling the following conso- 
nant became the regular way of intimating the shortening (as it was 
called) of the preceding vowel, that is, the mark of the preceding vowel 
being stopped. But the removal of this difficulty only occasioned the 
encountering of two others ; it became impossible to distinguish between 
the long and short vowel on the one hand, and the single and double con- 
sonant on the other. In English itself, where very few double consonants 
really occur (though frequent in the present system of spelling) the latter 
was not felt as a very great disadvantage, but still it was a disadvantage, 
because there no longer remained any determinate way of indicating where 
two consonants were to be pronounced. Many subterfuges were conse- 
quently necessary, which, however, do not completely meet the difficulty ; 
while many really medial consonants were left unmarked, as in cynical = 
sinikol, compare jDtnnacZe= pinak ol. 

In order to perfect our notation for the consonantal modifications of 
vowels, it would be necessary to have different signs for the initial, final, 
medial, and double values. Suppose we use b in Roman type, for the initial ; 
b in Italic, for the final ; and unite them thus, 6b, for the medial ; sepa- 
rating them thus, 6* b for the double value of the consonant, which only 
differs from the medial in having the final and initial values separated by 
a distinct interval of time : we shall now be able to discriminate every case 
with perfect accuracy ; thus, ro6, bo6, bo6bi, bo6*bau (robe , Bob , Bobby , 
bob-bow( 4 l ). In such a word as ro6rum ( roberoomj , the ambiguity of any 
notation in which separate characters are not provided for the initial, final, 
and medial values, is clearly shown. If the word robrum were presented 
to a person ignorant of our language, he might very likely pronounce it 
robrum, that is, ro-brum (instead of ro6-rum), and most ears would feel 
this as an error of pronunciation. The error, however, though marked, 
is still so very slight that it does not appear on the whole advisable to 
increase the number of signs in an alphabet to so great an extent as would 
be required for the avoidance of all ambiguity. The example above given 
serves to point out one natural means of learning how to separate the 
syllables (and upon the separation of the syllables necessarily depends the 
position of the different consonantal effects) derived from a knowledge of 
the language ; it is, that in compound words, each component should be 
kept apart in speaking. This, however, is only effectual when the speaker 

(4.) An invented word, signifying that species of bowing which, from its elegance, 
is denominated “ making a bob 
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is conscious of the composition ; thus in unknown an Englishman intui- 
tively pronounces wrnorc, because he knows the composition of the word ; 
whereas, in immense , he generally says imSws, because he is not aware of 
the particle im (i m) as a separate word. If, however, he wished to dwell 
upon the first syllable, as for the purpose of great emphasis, he would 
perhaps say, im'm&ns , separating the syllables, and thus distinguishing 
the two component parts of the word. 

In the following pages the initial, final, and medial values of the con- 
sonant will not be discriminated by any particular sign, the mere relative 
position of the vowel and consonant characters being regarded as sufficient 
for all general purposes. In a subsequent chapter, the cases in which 
consonants really receive one or the other value, will be particularly 
examined. The double consonant will, however, always be distinguished 
by doubling the consonant sign, thns, turnon, solles. 

I. — OEALS. 2. — Continuous. 

The consonants of the next class are continuous ; that is, they may be 
prolonged for an indefinite space of time, as will be most evident in their 
final values. They fall into two principal groups, according as the tongue 
is kept steady , or is allowed to tremble ; in the first case, tlie sound being 
forced through a small invariable aperture, produces a hissing or whistling 
effect, and in the second case it passes through a variable aperture, and 
the resulting effect is usually called a trill. We shall first consider the 
hissers or sibilants, and then the trills. 

1 — Sibilants . 

W, w. 

The first consonant belonging to this series is the coalescent w, which 
has been already considered under the head of " diphthongs,” and our 
reason for treating it in that place will be found there. This, however, is 
its proper position in the alphabet, as it partakes of all the characteristics 
of continuous consonants. It is a consonant, because the lips are closed, 
in a rounded form, more contracted than for the vowel o ; it is continuous, 
because the aperture is not entirely closed, the vocalized breath being 
able to force a way through it. In uttering the following vowel, the 
mouth of course assumes the form proper for that vowel ; the change is 
least in pronouncing wo, and greatest in saying wl, the lips being closely 
contracted for w and widened for I. Examples of the occurrence of this 
letter have been already given ; it only has an initial value ; when we 
should expect it final or medial it degenerates into the vowel from which it 
originally proceeded. 
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Vh, vh. 

This consonant is entirely foreign to our language, but replaces w in 
German, being derived, by many nations, from u in the same way as we 
derive w from that vowel. It lies intermediate to w (or b) and v, (a 
well-known English letter which will be described next, (and partakes of 
the nature of both. The lips are placed together, but do not meet at the 
edges, for the lower Hp is pressed upwards, in such a manner that its in- 
terior surface assumes a convex form and thus meets the internal surface 
of the upper lip. This consonant resembles w and b, then, in being pro- 
duced by the lips only, while it resembles v in the shape which the under 
lip assumes, for if this lip were retracted a little further it would strike the 
edges of the upper row of teeth, and thus produce v. As may be sup- 
posed this consonant* which we symbolize by vh/ 5 ) is easily mistaken for 
v, for if the lower lip touches the teeth ever so gently, v will be heard. 

The Germans insist that their consonant w (or spirant w, to use their 
favorite term) should have this value. Thus Rapp says (Ph. d. Spr. vol. 
i. p. 59,) “the Greeks had not in the olden time the pure w (German), 
but were obliged to represent the Latin v by ov ; afterwards, as at present 
among the modem Greeks, the 0 was = German w ; thence we may con- 
clude an intermediate sound, and, in fact, such a one exists ; for if, avoid- 
ing the w (German) which is produced with the lips, we execute the same 
motion between the upper teeth and under lip , a sound is produced which is 
not so soft as w (German), but has more sharpness and consistency, and 
which many languages cultivate in order to give an elegant shade to the 
w ; thus the French pronounce the v half dental, and the English also, in 
order to separate more distinctly the v from the broader w” By “ the 
broader w” he means our English w, but from several passages in his 
excellent work he seems unable to distinguish between w and vh on the 
one hand and w and u on the other. Again fib. p. 61,) he says : “ w 
(German) is produced by approaching, not closing the lips. If we pass 
beyond w [vh] in softening the sound, we come to the English w [w].” 
It shews but a vague knowledge of our w that at one time he calls it a 
“broader” and at another a “softer” vh. Again fib. p. 254) : “Between 
the two English sounds [v and w] the common w [vh] places itself, as 
it were the indifference, and that was precisely the case with the Roman 
v.” Another writer/ 6 ^ speaking of the sound of the English v, says : 

(5.) Compound in form but single in reality; to express v followed by the aspi- 
rate we should write v*h. See remarks on dh a little further on; and chap. 7, note (1). 

(6.) Voigtmann (Foightmhn) Aussprache de» Englischen , p. 150. For this, 
and the three preceding passages from Rapp, we are indebted to Mr. T. W. Thornton. 
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“ The sound of this consonant is generally described as precisely similar 
to that of the German w ; but this is not strictly correct, for the English 
v is formed with nearly [identically] the same organs as the f, both of them 
by a pressing of the upper teeth on the lower lip. The German w , on 
the contrary, is formed by a totally different motion of the organs from 
the German or English f ; for the German w is formed by a gentle pres- 
sure of both lips one against the other, whereby the upper teeth never 
touch the lower lip , which is always the case with v, ... v therefore = 
soft [spoken] f ; our w on the contrary is quite foreign to the English, 
unknown and incomprehensible. ’ 5 

Since both w and vh are produced by the lips alone, and are both con- 
tinuous, it is easy to confuse one with the other, and they are confused 
in different parts of Germany. It is also easy to confuse vh with v, for 
scarcely any Englishman will be able to discriminate them ; nay there are 
few German ears which can distinguish between them, and in one part of 
Germany (Berlin^) the use of v for vh is the rule. Mr. Thornton, in a 
private letter on this subject, says : “ I have been in Germany and never 
discovered any difference between their w [vh] and our v, which I always 
pronounced it ; but one may live for years among sounds and not notice 
them.” To this testimony we can add our own, for we resided more 
than twelve months in Dresden, where we were constantly in the habit of 
associating with Germans and speaking their language, of which we were 
accounted to have acquired a good pronunciation, and yet we never pro- 
nounced the German w otherwise than as v, nor in fact knew that it ought 
to be differently pronounced, nor were we once corrected for saying v in- 
stead of vh. The consonant vh as here Explained is perfectly pronounce- 
able, but after these experiences, it would be mere waste of labour for a 
foreigner to endeavour to acquire the habit of pronouncing it, when he is 
equally well understood, and produces no offensive effect on the German 
ear, while using v in place of vh. 

The existence of this letter is, however, valuable for other reasons. 
The confusion of w with vh and vh with v, leads us to see why w and v 
should be confused as they are in London and in most of our English 
provinces, although Cockneys bear the entire blame. But it is not only 
Englishmen, who are in fault; Erenchmen and Germans in speaking 
English continually pronounce v (or vh) for w, a letter which they do not 
possess. The Turks use v wherever w occurs in Arabic, thus vozir (Arabic 

(7.) Rapp Ph. d. S/?., vol. 1, p. 60. “So hat der Berliner Dialekt das eigene, 
das to so rmaszig horen zu lassen (the Berlin dialect is peculiar in pronouncing w 
[vh] something like v [v]). 
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wazir). In Hebrew, as at present pronounced, the letter which corres- 
ponds to the Arabic w, is usually called v. The letter vh is also im- 
portant as being another link in the chain which unites the vowels with 
the consonants; H, w, vh, v, b, forming a regular series. 

This letter is chiefly initial. It is sometimes found medial as in Ger- 
man Ibwe = luvha, or ? Ie-vh9 (or lu-va) ; but does not occur final. 
Even when medial it is scarcely possible to separate it from v, and when 
final it may be considered as having only a theoretical existence ; the 
Germans not only say but write b in this case, as halb = halb, compare 
English half, halve = haf, hav. 

V, v. 

Let the lower lip be pressed against the edge of the upper row of teeth, 
and arrange the larynx for the vowel a and suddenly open the mouth, 
taking care that no whisper precedes the vowel sound, which is most 
easily obviated by allowing a portion of vocalized breath to pass through 
the imperfectly closed aperture before separating the lip from the teeth, 
and we shall pronounce va. If we say a and then bring the lower lip 
against the edge of the upper row of teeth we pronounce av, but we by 
no means cut off all the sound of a by so doing, for the teeth cannot enter 
into such a perfect contact with the lip that ther? should be no little 
chinks or crevises through which the voice is at liberty to escape. The 
reader will, if he make the experiment, easily satisfy himself that the voice 
in escaping causes a very perceptible vibration of the lip against the teeth. 
The consonant thus produced we must class as a labial, and it is conse- 
quently related to b ; indeed the inability which some persons feel (Spani- 
ards for example) to distinguish b from v would naturally lead to the 
idea that v is only an ill-pronounced b. The relation of v to b is usually 
expressed by saying that v is the aspirate of b. This term is objection- 
able, because it would imply that v required a breathing in order to pro- 
duce it, which would make v a whispered consonant, whereas it is a spoken 
one ; or, if we take aspirate in the sense of followed by the hard breath- 
ing, (as some Sanscrit letters are) then the term is decidedly incorrect. 
We recommend its discontinuance. The relation of v to b is that the 
lips are used in the utterance of both of them, while vh forms the con- 
necting link. 

Examples of v : — 

veal, vale, eve, have , save , saving, having . 

= vi-1, ve-1, Iv, hav, s-ev, s-eviN, h-aviN. 

The three sibilants just described all belong to the lips ; w being produced 
by the outer extreme, vh requiring the internal surfaces of the lips, and 
v the assistance of the teeth ; in other words, w is an outer , vh a middle, 
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and y an inner-labial. They form the b or labial class of continuous 
sibilant consonants, corresponding to the explosive b. 

Dh, dh. 

Let the tongue be pressed against the back of the upper row of teeth, 
near and partly upon the root of the gum, the point of the tongue being 
directed upwards, so that the under part of the tongue is in contact with 
the back of the teeth. This position corresponds to the consonant which 
we shall represent by dh. As we have already had occasion to explain 
(when speaking of wh, p. 80), the sign dh, though compound in appear- 
ance, is as simple in reality as a or a, each of which consists of two parts, 
a and the mark above it, the mark having no meaning in itself and only 
serving to modify the meaning of a. In the same way h, when following 
a consonant, has absolutely no meaning in itself, although it changes 
the meaning of the consonant to which it is subjoined. Thus d has a 
determinate meaning already assigned to it ; dh has also a determinate 
meaning differing from, although related to, the former. The reason why 
this sign has been selected is, that other writers have employed it in the 
same signification, so that its meaning is well established, while it bears 
an evident relation to the signs th, sh, which are commonly used in the 
present orthography of the English language. The error committed in 
employing this notation, as at present customary, is entirely due to the 
fact that h after a consonant is also employed as the representative of the 
hard breathing. The letter dh is commonly considered to be the aspirate 
of d, in the same way as v is the aspirate of b. This view of the subject 
accounts for the notation dh, while h was at the same time looked upon 
as denoting the aspiration. But dh is really not so much allied to d as v 
is to b. In forming d, it is the upper part of the tongue-tip which comes 
in contact with the hard palate , whereas in forming dh, it is the under 
part of the tongue -tip which touches the back of the teeth. Dh is more 
related to z, and we find that foreigners often mispronounce it as z. This 
is very remarkable in Arabic, because the proper Arabic alphabet contains 
this letter, and yet many Arabs confuse dh with z. As foreigners in 
general experience great difficulty in conceiving the pronunciation of this 
consonant ; it may be remarked that the best mode of getting them to 
imitate it is to tell them to place the tongue between the teeth and pro- 
nounce z ; the result approaches dh so very nearly that the nicest ear may 
be deceived. The following are examples of dh : — 

the, though, they ; with, seethe , lathe ; lather, father 
— din, dho, dhe ; w-idh, s-idh ; 1-edh ; l-adhor, f-adhor. 

(8.) When not following a consonant it denotes the hard breathing ; see chap. 7, 
note (1), p. 91. 
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Z, Z. 

As vh may be considered as formed from b by making the contact 
incomplete, which is effected by pressing the lower lip against the upper 
and thus forming a pout, so z may be considered as d made incomplete 
by dropping the tip of the tongue from the palate. If the reader will 
say do, he will find that his lips are in the precise state for pronouncing 
ze. This letter is consequently not seldom interchanged with d. The 
tongue is rather arched, but the two sides are in contact with the teeth, 
and the tip is free ; the breath in passing strikes the palate very near the 
gums, but further back than for dh. The following are examples : 
zeal, as, wheeze, his , easy, mazy 
= zil, az, wh-Iz, h-iz, izi, mezi. 

Zh, zh. 

By dropping the tip of the tongue from the position which it assumes 
for 1, and then raising its sides and bringing them into contact with the 
molar teeth, the tongue will be left in the position requisite for pronounc- 
ing zh (the French j). Zh only differs from y in that the centre portion 
of the tongue between the teeth where the two sides are fixed, is more 
elevated for pronouncing y than for pronouncing zh. It is consequently 
at times somewhat difficult to say whether the consonant pronounced is 
zh or y, and hence the confusion which is so general in many English 
words between dzh and dy, which when properly pronounced differ very 
slightly from each other. The zh is only found as a medial^ in a few 
English words, and it is observable that in all of these words it has arisen 
from an attempt to pronounce zy, the z causing the primary hissing effect 
and the y forcing the tongue into the position requisite for zh, or very 
nearly so ; whence the speaker naturally uttered zh as the easier combi- 
nation. Thus : pleasure might have been plezyur, but it became plezhur, 
and then plezhwr, and finally plezhor, as it is now universally pronounced. 
Similarly vision became vizhan. This sound has, therefore, been evolved, W 
and was not natural to our language ; an Englishman still feels a difficulty 
in pronouncing it when initial. The following are examples : 

jamais, dge, je, siege, (all Fr.), azure, treasure, lesion, vision 
= zharne, azh, zha, syezh, azhar, trezhar, lizhan, vizhan. 

These three sibilants all bear a manifest relation to d ; z itself is a mere 
incomplete d, dh may be considered as an advanced and zh as a backward 
z. These then constitute the IT class of sibilants. 

(9.) ? Is it not final in strange Ain#e=strenzh htnzh, rather than strSndzh hlndzh. 

(10.) See Latham, English Language , § 79, p. 116. 
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Y, y. 

The coalescent y is next to zh, from which it differs in the manner just 
stated. It has been already sufficiently considered among the diphthongs, 
but it is repeated here in order that it may have its proper place assigned 
to it among the consonants. It does not occur final, but where we should 
expect it final we find I or i, jh or gh. When medial it is only found in 
the improper triphthongs. 

Jh, jh. 

The sibilant jh is not at all an acknowledged letter, although its sound 
is frequent in German, where it is expressed by g simply as in berg einig = 
beijh, ainijh, in the pronunciation of the majority of Germans, although 
most Germans allow that the. theoretically accurate pronunciation is berg, 
ainig. The sound, however, really exists, and is of importance in com- 
pleting the list of sibilants. It may be considered as a g made incomplete 
by dropping the tongue. It is necessarily closely allied to y, and also to 
g or gh, and is therefore the connecting link between the vowel i and the 
consonants, as already mentioned ; thus, I, y, jh, gh, g form a continuous 
series. In order to its evolution in German, it must be preceded by u or 
one of the i vowels ; but in Dutch, gh, and not jh, occurs in such situa- 
tions, according to Rapp. It is most common in the German termination 
igy especially when the i is cut out by an apostrophe, as fom , ge=kBnjha. 

Gh, gh. 

The true gh is a rare consonant, even in German it is generally replaced 
by the softer jh ; but it forms an element in the Russian Alphabet, in 
which language, however, the speaker continually replaces it by h. It is 
the value theoretically ascribed to the third letter in the Hebrew Alphabet 
(gimel) when not marked with the point doghesh, and it is generally, but 
erroneously, supposed to be the sound of the Modern Greek y (see g 
among the trills), and of the Arabic qhayn , which is in consequence com- 
monly written ghain (see qh in sect. 4 in this chapter). The Dutch g is 
always pronounced as gh (or as kh, the corresponding whispered letter), 
and it was formerly written gh, which seems to be the established symbol 
where Roman types are employed, because gh has been considered as the 
aspirate of g ; the notation is here retained, but the theory is of course 
disregarded. The following examples of the occurrence of this sound in 
Dutch are taken from Dr. Rapp’s Work (vol. 3, p. 281) ; but as he has 
only given them in their phonetical dress, we can only translate his nota- 
tions, thus: 

ghaf, ghefen, ghlaiden, ghrot, dagh, daghen, bergh, folghen, folght; 
i. e. gave, to give, to slip, great, day, days, mountain, follow, follows. 
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These last three sibilants form the g class. There are, therefore, nine 
sibilants, which may be distributed into three classes, thus : 



0 


w, vh, v; dh, z, zh; y, jh, gh. 

These form a continuous series, as the reader may convince himself by 
learning to pronounce the syllables, we, vhe, ve ; dhe, ze, zhe ; ye, jhe, 
ghe in succession. 


2 \ Trills . 


The next species of continuous consonants are of more difficult forma- 
tion. In order to produce them, the tongue, or some other flexible part 
of the mouth, must first be placed in a certain position, and then made to 
vibrate. This vibration we term a trill, as being the word most usually 
employed to indicate the proper pronunciation of r. We shall, however, 
use it in an extended sense as applicable to all the letters produced by 
forcing the breath through an aperture whose extremities vibrate in any 
manner. These consonants are necessarily very complicated, so that 
children can scarcely pronounce one of them, and very few Englishmen 
will be found who can utter more than two . 

’B, B. 

The labial trill does not, we believe, constitute a part of any spoken 
language; but it is used by the German coachmen for the purpose of di- 
recting their horses to stop, and in German books it is generally repre- 
sented by some such combinatian as brrrrr !/0 ] ) Bp. Wilkins describes 
it as “ a trepidation of the lips, like that sound which is used in driving 
cows.” O 2 ) The spoken consonant is of course inaudible unless accompa- 
nied by the voice, and both the sounds just described are either those of 
the corresponding whispered consonant, or=B?! This sound may be 
awkwardly enough imitated by striking the lips with the fingers and pro- 
nouncing a vowel at the same time. Difficult as the trills usually are to 
children, many babies who cannot utter any other sound seem to take 
pleasure in performing this trill of the lips. Many adults however, our- 
selves among the number, are quite unable to execute it. This is the only 
labial trill. 


(11.) A most unpronounceable word to aU appearance ; yet we have had a similar 
mode of spelling proposed to us by a countrywoman, who directed us to a Mr. “ Mak 
Kynrn.” We asked how the name was spelt; “ SI ar dnbal £n”; we wrote Cmn 
and remained in ignorance. We subsequently discovered that the name was Mac 
Cann. Probably the woman calls the first letter of the alphabet a or ar, instead of 
5. This reminds us of a countryman spelling Habakkuk , “ an Itsh an an 6, an a bl 
an an o, an a kl an a kl, an an u an a Id.” 

(12.) Essay on a Real Character , p. 360. 
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’L, L. 

This is the proper place for the Polish 1 with a bar, which is the first 
palatal trill ; but it will be better to defer any explanation of it, until the 
common English 1 comes under notice. 

R, r. 

As we pronounce this consonant it is produced by the tip of the tongue 
vibrating freely while the lower part is fixed. According to some writers 
the tip of the tongue strikes the palate just at the termination of the gum. 
In either case the effect of the vibration is to let the vocalised breath pass, 
and check it alternately. This letter is a complete rock of offence to 
children, most of whom, when beginning to talk, either omit it altogether 
or substitute w for it. Many adults even are unable to produce its proper 
effect, and in some parts this defect of utterance is not confined to indi- 
viduals, but pervades whole districts. In England the trill is at the best 
very gently executed ; while in Italy it becomes a source of roughness in 
the language, producing in the mouths of many speakers a degree of 
asperity which quite shames the much abused German gutturals. It would 
be as well if pains were taken to inculcate the true sound of this letter, 
which otherwise bids fair to be ejected from our island. In the* southern 
parts of the country the final r lias indeed almost vanished, being replaced 
by the natural vowel 9, which is an approximation to the guttural trill g, 
to be presently noticed. It is not such sentences as “ round the rugged 
rock the ragged rascals run their rural race,” which occasion much diffi- 
culty. The initial value of r is easy; it is the final sound in which prac- 
tice and instruction are most needed. After the vowels a 6 b the substi- 
tuted 9 is itself omitted ; thus, bar , lord , her are scarcely, if at all, dis- 
tinguishable from ba, lod, hn ; as is frequently and painfully evident in 
such passages as “ laud ye the Lord” in which the first word is identical 
with the last, “ lod y i dha lod.” Beer , bare , boar , lure , are nearly the 
same as bir, ber, bor, lur (or lyur), see chap. 6, sect. 3. Such nonsense 
sentences as “ ordinary authors are no august authority as orthoepists or 
orthographers,” “orphans often ornament orchards,” “laud Lord Ord 
who awed horses,” “ ram a rammer,” are useful exercises. Although the 
trill of the r is with different people executed with very different degrees 
of intensity, it does not appear necessary to have more than one symbol to 
denote r, because simple intensity does not constitute consonantal difference. 

When r is medial it is quite capable of stopping a vowel, as in the 
words spirit , merit, Harry , sorry, curry = spirit, m&rit, liari, son, kgri. 
It it a question, perhaps, whether merit or merit be the general pronun- 
ciation, owing to the great modifying power of r. When r is final it is 
also capable of stopping the vowel, but it will be found very difficult to 
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pronounce a pure stopped vowel before r in such cases. Although we 
have convinced ourselves that it is possible, and believe that we are our- 
selves able to pronounce a stopped vowel in this case, yet we do not re- 
collect having heard this sound in the mouths of others. We cannot 
answer for Scotch and Irish, in which such combinations may perhaps be 
found, as Scotchmen and Irishmen are apt to say sbt for snr (sir). When 
indeed the r is strongly trilled there is always a tendency to stop the 
preceding vowels. 

Although, as has been already mentioned (pp. 58 — 60), many persons 
consider that no vowel is heard in the last syllable of table, yet no one 
seems to deny the existence of a vowel in the final syllables of taper or 
sabre . And yet the vowel in these two cases is identically the same 
(though of course differently modified by r from what it is by 1), and 
arises from the same cause, viz. the inability to pronounce t epr or sebr 
(using the notation already proposed for distinguishing final from initial 
consonants), with&ut interposing the natural vowel between the p orb 
and r. But as we find tabla in French, so also do we find sabro/ 13 ^ One 
reason why the vowel has been recognised before the r, and not before the 
1, appeals to be founded on the greater imperfection of the r contact ; and 
another that the final r is itself vocalized and made =3 in England, so 
that the 3 and r reinforce one another and produce the effect u. Again, 
the present orthography generally inserts the vowel before r, (although in 
a few words, as sabre, maugre, &c., the French collocation of the letters 
is still preserved) ; and hence the eye is accustomed to see a vowel before 
r and not before 1. It is extremely difficult to untrammel the mind which 
has been so many years bound down by the vices of miscalled orthography. 

L, 1. 

In uttering r the tip of the tongue is vibrated ; to pronounce 1 the tip 
is fixed, as for d, and the sides only are vibrated : hence 1 only differs from 
d in this vibration, and consequently a confusion between d and 1 may be 
anticipated and is well known to exist. In the ordinary English 1 the tip 
is placed in precisely the same spot as for d, but for the Polish 1 (l) the 
tip is advanced and approaches the teeth. The tip may be placed further 
back, but in that case the tongue assumes the position required for y, and 
the result is best represented by the two letters ly, although it may per- 
haps be considered as a simple sound (see sect. 5). Here, however, we 
shall only consider two Ps, one in advance of r and one behind r, so that 

(13.) So pronounced in poetry ; in speaking, the r and 1 are either dropped or 
converted into rh and lh : thus, tablh or tub ; sSbrh or sSb. See the next section 
under rh and lh. 
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we shall have three palatal trills, in the order l r 1, the two extremes 
formed by the sides of the tongue and the middle one by the tip, corres- 
ponding exactly to the three palatal sibilants dh, z, zh, and forming the 
B class of trills. 

The consonant l is very difficult for an Englishman to pronounce, but 
is very easy for Polish organs, being about the most common letter in that 
language. To utter it distinctly the tip of the tongue must be pressed 
firmly against the back of the teeth, but not be pointed upwards as for 
dh; on the contrary the tongue should press as directly as possible against 
the teeth. Having arranged the tongue in this manner, endeavour to 
articulate the common 1, and the result will be very nearly accurate. This 
L occasions a thickening of the subsequent vowel, so that Li is an impos- 
sible combination ; we must either say Li or E. 

The common English 1 is formed by placing the tip of the tongue 
against the centre of the palate, making the tongue convex on its upper 
part. By this arrangement the sides of the tongue are left free to vibrate, 
while the breath is forced past them. This consonant is the most imper- 
fect of all in which there is a decided contact (in r the contact is unde- 
cided), and its modifying effect upon the vowel is consequently very 
marked, as may be perceived in the following examples : 

lea, lay , la! law , lo ! loo; eel , ale , all, hole , pool , 

=li, le, la, 16, lo, lu; 11, el, 61, h-ol, p-ul; 

and lily, valley, holly, pulley ; solace , soulless, 
lili, vali, hole, puli ; soles, sollSs. 

When 1 follows the short vowel o, the sound heard is almost entirely 

due to the modifying power of 1, and this may be one reason why many 

persons ignore the vowel altogether, and consider the whole effect in the 
last syllable of table to be due to the 1 alone. We have endeavoured to 
combat this opinion (p. 59), and shall recur to the general theory of such 
combinations hereafter ; but it may be remarked in passing, that the pro- 
nunciation of the French word table cannot be completed without remov- 
ing the tongue from the palate, while the English word table is completed 
by bringing the tongue to the palate, and that consequently the final 
syllable in the two cases are essentially different, and it would be false to 
represent them both by bl. 

It will be found upon observation that there is a great tendency to pro- 
nounce the words eel, ale , all, hole , &c., where the 1 follows a long vowel, 
as if they were written iol, eol, ool, hoal, &c. This is owing to the ex-* 
treme imperfection of the contact for the formation of the consonant L 
8 * 
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Such a pronunciation is, however, esteemed erroneous, and is avoided by 
all careful speakers. 

K and 1 are both trills, though performed with different parts of the 
tongue ; but if when we are pronouncing r the tip of the tongue be too 
much elevated it will strike the roof of the mouth and become fixed, while 
the tongue being still in a state of tremor will most probably continue to 
vibrate, which it can only do by permitting the sides to trill, as for the 
letter 1. This seems to be the rationale of the confusion so often observ- 
able between 1 and r. In some languages these letters are regularly inter- 
changed, producing to the eye a remarkable change in the form of a word, 
as may be seen in the following examples. From y\vxopi£a (sweet root), 
a name which was probably pronounced by its inventors gllkoriza, the 
English have very naturally formed Ucorice = likoris or likorfs, while the 
Italians have regolizia = regolitsia, and the French riglisse = reglis. 

’G, G. 

The guttural trill is exceedingly difficult of execution ; it is like a very 
soft gargling sound in the throat. This gentle pronunciation is peculiar 
to the modem Greek y, and to the French r grasseyt or r proven^al when 
following another consonant as in fibre ; in other cases the French r gras - 
sey4 receives a much harsher sound, -described in sect. 4, under qh. It is 
quite impossible to convey an adequate idea of this sound by any descrip- 
tion ; oral instruction and long practise are the only means of acquiring 
it correctly. Dr. Eapp (vol. i., p. 60) considers that it must bear the 
same relation to g as v does to b,( 14 > and goes on to say : “ I think that 
I can pronounce it in the word aga (ay a), and there are languages, as 
the Danish, which assert that they pronounce g between two vowels (as 
sige, say) with a softened sound of this description, but only as an auxil- 
iary sound ; in the old German languages, however, nothing certain of 
this kind occurs, because gh, which is allowedly frequent, belongs to ano- 
ther class. In order to fix this sound, you fall into the following expe- 
dients : 1), the g is made mute ; as is usual in the Danish case just cited ; 
2), a soft aspirate gh or kh is substituted ; 3), or even the guttural r [rh, 

(14.) This would suppose it, and its whispered form oh, to he precisely the same 
sound as Prof. Latham ( [English Language , p. 106) conceives the two Laplandic 
consonants to he which he represents hy y z. He institutes the following compari- 
sons : “oif is to p so is v to h, so is th to t, so is dh to d, so is z to k, so i* y to g, 
so is sh to s, so is zh to z.” Expressing this relation hy the term aspiration , he calls 
f, v, th, dh, z, y, sh, zh, the aspirates of p, h, t, d, k, g, s, z respectively. Our own 
observations have led us to misdoubt the theory of aspiration. That the two series of 
letters just cited are related is undeniable, that each one of the second series hears to 
the corresponding one in the first series the same relation in all cases, we believe to 
he erroneous, 
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? oh] ; 4), or one of two other spirants y or h, which are certainly the 
best auxiliaries, but y, which the modem Greeks use before e and i [the 
C class] has this peculiarity, that it cannot be employed in certain positions, 
as after negative vowels and a [the a and tt classes] ; h, which with a 
slight aspiration inclines to kh, is certainly nearest the ancient y ; and it 
is remarkable that in Russian, which has received the Greek T into its 
orthographic system, this letter is made to supply the place of the German 
h.” We express this sound by o. The following are examples : 

ydfjufM, yoscc, yovvoc, fxt yd\w$ (Mod. Gr.) 

= Gamma, anorizo, Gona, Guna, meGalln. 

II. — NASALS. Continuous. 

M m, N n, ’N N. 

There are three nasal consonants strictly related to the three explosive 
oral consonants b d g respectively, from which they only differ in so far 
that the voice instead of being allowed to escape by the mouth is forced 
up into the nose, the consequence of which is that when the passage of the 
nose is obstructed, the attempt to pronounce these letters produces the 
consonants b d g/ 15 > We represent these nasals by m n N respectively. 
The existence of m and n is acknowledged in most languages, and N slips 
in unrecognized, except in Sanscrit, where it has a peculiar character ; 
in other languages n simply is used, in modem Greek y, and in English 
and German ng; it is a natural consonant into which n passes as a matter 
of course when we attempt to pronounce it before one of the k class of 
consonants in the same syllable, for which reason ng has most probably 
been assumed as its proper representative. That ng is an inconvenient 
symbol will be abundantly evident from the fact that ng sometimes =N, 
and sometimes Ng.W The initial value of n does not occur in English, 
although it is said to be found in Chinese and Sanscrit. The following 
are examples of these sounds : 

M, m. 

me, may , mod, maw , myrrh , mow, moo; him , am; swimming. 

=ml, me, ma, mo, mu-r, mo, mu; him, 5m; swimiN. 

N, n. 

knee, nay , gnaw, nurse, no, noon; in, an; finish. 

=nl, ne, no, nu-rs, no, nu-n; in, &n; finish. 

(15.) For a ludicrous example see Mr. Dickens's Oliver Twist, where one of the 
characters (Barney), from a perpetual cold in his head, invariably substitutes d for n, 
and says “do, d#t dau,” for “no, n8t nan” (no, not now), & c. 

(16.) We have represented it by the small capital n; but ng might be used, pro- 
vided we agree that it should always— n, and n only; using n*g for n followed by g, 
and ngg for Ng : thus, Inggllsh, singar, f f nggar, £n*grgft3d, which we should in the 
text represent by iNgllsh, slNar, fiNgar, gngrfiftSd. 
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*N, -N. 

sing , sang, sung ; hdngen (ger); gesungen (ger); finger , singer . 

=sin, saN, s$N; h^Non ; gosuNon; fiNgar, sixor. 

In all the cases which have been noticed in this section the consonants 
have been mere modifications of the voice, and therefore perfectly incapable 
of affecting the ear except in connection with the voice itself. But voice 
is not the only sound which can be emitted from the mouth* as the mere 
act of breathing or blowing will also produce a perceptible sound. If 
then we place the parts of the mouth in the same positions respectively as 
for producing the modifications of the voice already noticed, and instead 
of producing voice merely whisper , we shall produce a series of sounds 
not strictly vocal, because not accompanied by the voice, but bearing a 
close relation to the modified sounds of the voice just explained. This 
set of sounds is the subject of discussion in the next section. 

Section 2 . — On the Whispered Consonants. 

The connection between whispered and spoken consonants (supra p. 21) 
is best shewn in a continuous case. Let the reader say va, and observe 
the position of the lips and teeth at the commencement of this sound; 
let him retain the parts of the mouth in this position and force the breath, 
unaccompanied by the voice, through the small aperture left between the 
teeth and the lips. A peculiar hiss will be the result, perfectly distinct 
from any modification of vocal sound, but quite clear and articulate. 
How shall we represent this sound? In page 40, note 2, it has been 
shewn that the most philosophical method would be to annex some diacri- 
tical sign, as c , to the spoken consonant, thus v { ; but for practical pur- 
poses it was more convenient to abbreviate v c into a single character, as f. 
This character f, then, does not simply represent a consonant, but the 
breath as modified by this consonant ; v represents simply a modification 
of the voice and is unpronounceable, or rather inconceivable, when sepa- 
rated from the voice ; f represents a sound which may be uttered at any 
time. It was for this reason, no doubt, that this and the other continuous 
consonants received the name of semivocals . Some of them were also 
termed aspirates , which term, if it had only been applied to whispered 
consonants might have been esteemed correct, because they are aspirated , 
or breathed, in the same way as the vowels are breathed or whispered 
when preceded by h, which letter is also called the aspirate. The breath- 
ing, however, in the case of the consonants is quite different from that in 
the case of the vowels, and the term aspirate was continued for spoken 
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consonants, as v, dh, gh (see supra under these letters), for which it was 
highly improper. There are consonants in Sanscrit which are accurately 
aspirated like the vowels, and it is therefore better, perhaps, to keep the 
term aspirates for these consonants only. 

Having thus obtained a clear idea of what a whispered consonant is, 
namely, the breath modified in the same manner as the voice would be 
modified by the corresponding spoken consonant, we may proceed to ex- 
amine the whole list of whispered consonants in the same order as we 
previously considered the spoken ones. And first we may remark, as a 
singular fact, that there are whole nations to whom the spoken consonants, 
which would seem the most natural, are entirely unknown, and who only 
possess the whispered consonants; such are the inhabitant of the Eastern 
Archipelago, China, &c. 

I. — ORALS. 1 . — Explosives. 

P, p; T, t; K, k. 

In pronouncing ba, the vowel was uttered simultaneously with the act 
of relieving the lips from contact, or rather before they were quite released. 
If we separate them before the vowel is uttered, allowing the breath to 
be condensed during a very brief space of time, the sound pa is heard. 
There is a similar distinction between ab and ap ; in the former, the effect 
of the voice remains throughout the consonant, and we may feel a slight 
tremor of the lips while it is being produced ; in the latter, the vowel, 
properly so called, entirely ceases before the contact is completed. 

In precisely the same manner we may derive ta from da, and at from 
ad ; and again, ka from ga, and ak from ag. The characters p, t, k, here 
employed to represent the whispered consonants p, t, k, are almost invari- 
ably so used in English orthography. 

The distinction between the whispered and spoken sounds is, as we 
have said, not by any means so sharply marked in the explosive as in the 
continuous consonants ; and it is consequently easier to confuse the two 
kinds of explosives. The continuance of the voice for a very small frac- 
tion of a second longer than requisite, will necessarily convert the whis- 
pered into a spoken explosive consonant, and conversely. We thus find 
whole nations unable to discriminate the two cases ; the Germans are a 
remarkable instance in point, especially the inhabitants of Saxony. It is 
very common to hear p and b used indifferently by a speaker utterly 
unable to distinguish one from the other/ 1 ) But it is perhaps more com- 

(1.) Thus we know a case where a vain attempt was made to discover whether a 
gentleman’s name was Blor or Plor, as the informant sometimes said one and Some- 
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mon to hear p and b pronounced in such a manner, that even to our Eng- 
lish ears, accustomed to an accurate distinction between them, the sounds 
appear nearly identical. The very short space of time (a small fraction 
of a second) during which the breath acts, in order to distinguish p, t, k 
from b, d, g respectively, sufficiently accounts for this singular phenomenon. 

Eapp, who commits the error (as it seems to us) of considering that 
whispered and spoken consonants only differ in the greater or less 
degree of energy with which they are uttered, believes that the three 
original explosive consonants were of the ambiguous nature just described, 
represents them by the three Greek characters, w, r, x, and terms them 
indifferent. cc The Greeks,” says he (Ph. d. Sp., vol. 1, p. 57), “ certainly 
the modem, and, as may be almost demonstrated, the ancient also, uttered 
these sounds in their pure original state of indifference with regard to 
energy, or in plainer language, the later idioms, and Latin among the 
first, and perhaps even certain Greek dialects effected a certain duplicity 
in this vocal theory, by drawing a distinction between the utterance of a 
sound with a greater or less degree of energy, and thus in Latin they dis- 
tinguish p and b, t and d, k and g.” He even considers this separation 
to have been an “ unimportant subtlety ( SpitzfindigkeitJ ,” and says that 
it is “ not a development, but a mechanical splitting of the indifferences,” 
continuing to apply the terms “ hard and soft” (hart und weichj by which, 
the Saxon, who hears no difference, distinguishes them when occurring in 
the alphabet, thus, a, vhaikhes we, tse, whaikhes re, e, ef . . . , o, hartes 
we, . . es, hartes re &c. The consequent errors in speaking and writing 
are both numerous and ludicrous. It may be correct that w, r, x, 
were first uttered without any certainty regarding the separation into whis- 
pered and spoken, but the distinction is real and essential to languages as 
at present constituted ; we have, therefore, based our classification upon 
it, and shall take no further account of the “ indifferent w, r, x.” 

It should be remarked that foreigners frequently give a more thickened 
pronunciation to t and d than is usual in English ; this is produced by 
making the contact nearer to the teeth than is customary with us ; but 
there is no need to have a separate character to denote this, as it is rather 
a peculiarity than a variety of pronunciation. The following are examples 
in which the consonants just mentioned occur : 

P, p. peep, pipe , Beppo (it), pippin,— pip, paip, Beppo, pipin; 

T, t. teat, tit, sitter, concetto (it) =tlt, tit, sitar, kontshetto ; 

K, k. cake, kick, back, backer, Bacco (it) =kek, kik, bak, bakar, Bakko. 

times the other. “ Oh, Blor ? ” “Yes, Plor; I told you Blor, Plor, Plor, Blor, 
you hear.” 
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I. — ORALS. 2. — Continuous. 11 — Sibilants. 

Wh, wh. 

Of the existence of this consonant mention is made in chap. 6, p. 80. 
If the reader has rightly seized the idea of a whispered consonant as dis- 
tinct from a spoken one, he will find no difficulty in pronouncing the whis- 
pered wh, having only to place his lips in the position for w, and blow, 
previously to uttering the vowel. The effect produced will certainly be 
the same as if he endeavoured to pronounce hw ; but it is theoretically 
more correct to consider wh as a separate consonant. 

Fh, fh. 

This is the whispered consonant corresponding to vh. There is no 
difficulty whatever about it, as it is clearly the common whistle, without 
the musical tone. This will show the reader how he must place his lips 
for vh, the German w. The following quotation (furnished by Mr. Thorn- 
ton) seems to imply the existence of this letter in some American lan- 
guages; it is taken from Duponceau (M4m. sur le systdme gram, des 
langues de VAm4r. du Nord p. 104^ ; “ The consonant ou of the L4ndp6s 
[lenape] as in our word oui [meaning wl, and not ui ; the consonant is 
therefore our w] but followed immediately by another consonant, and 
pronounced without intermediate rest, which has caused it to be called ou 
or w whistled [?wh], because it is really necessary to whistle in order to 
utter it. The Iroquois languages have no f ; the Algonquins neither f nor 
v. Both of these are very rare in American languages ; the v is hardly 
ever found. In the Ottomis (Mexico), /is a pure labial, the teeth taking 
no part in it. This may be called a blowing or blown f (f souffld [fh] ). 
The Spanish grammarians call it ( improperly ) a double consonant, and 
write it ph. It was, perhaps, the <p of ancient Greece, or it aspirated.” 

F, f. 

The whispered consonant corresponding to Y, v, already described at 
the beginning of this section. \ “ There is no trace of / in the language 
of the Gipsies “No / in Sanscrit, Pali, Bengali, Estonian, Pheni- 
cian, and Tibet alphabets, nor in the Georgian, Lesghi, and some other 
Caucasian languages, and, doubtless, in a great many 'others. F and v 
appear to us very natural, easy, and as it were, necessary sounds. So do 
our two th’s [th and dh] and our sh, which, however, far from being 
general, are wanting in many languages ; the former especially.”* 3 ) 

(2.) Pott (Dr. A. F.), Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien (=dl tsigoinar In 
oiropa ttnd Szyan, the Gipsies in Europe and Asia), Part 1. Halle, 1844. 

(3.) Private letter from Mr. Thornton, to whom we are also indebted for the 
quotation from Dr. Pott. 
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Th, th. 

The whispered dh, very frequent in our language, but rare in other 
European tongues. It is an Anglo-Saxon letter as well as dh, but it is 
remarkable that in many instances, as thou , the , that, this , &c.,=dhau, 
dhi, dhat, dhis, dh replaces the Saxon th, these words having been thii, 
the , that, this,= thu, the, that [P], this. The Spanish z in all cases, and 
c before e and i,=th. Rapp, however, makes th differ from this z, which 
he says is simply a lisped s,W but we are unable to detect any difference. 
The th is best described to a foreigner as a “ lisped s.” 

S, s. 

The common sibilant ; the whispered consonant corresponding to z. 
Rapp considers that the ancient (and modem) Greek a represents an 
u indifferent” consonant, which lies between s and sh.’W « j n order,” 
says he, “ to consider the entire development of the S class, we must seek 
for an example beyond our own family of languages. The Polish has 
rendered this service to theory. The pure soft s [z] is in this language 
represented by z, and the pule hard [s] by s. In the next stage the 
sound intermediate to s and sch [z and sh], (to produce which, the upper 
surface of the tongue close to the tip, and not the tip itself, must be 
advanced against the teeth), is denoted by an acute accent over the conso- 
nant, the soft by z', the hard by s' [z’, s’, — see infra, sec. 5] ; finally in 
the third stage, where the tongue is broadened and seems to try and fill 
the whole palate, and to strengthen the hiss by the oval opening of the 
lips, — in this stage the soft sound, or the French ge [zh] is symbolized 
by a z with a cedilla or a point over it, and the hard sound [sh], which 
in our languages is expressed at one time by ch, at another by sh, or sc, 
or sk, or sj , or s simply, is in Polish denoted by sz. The Portuguese is 
the only language which has a simple character x appropriated to this 
sound.” If this “ indifferent s,” be really what we denote by s’, in sec. 
5, it is, to our ears, rather a compound than an “ undeveloped” consonant. 

Sh, sh. 

The whispered consonant corresponding to zh, is frequent in English 
and German, but never occurs in Dutch, Anglo-Saxon, or Latin ; and a 
comparison of English words with these, shows that sh has been “ evolved” 
from the combinations sky, sy, ky, ty. In some cases we have retained 
the spelling, as special =speshol, notion first = nosy on, then=noshon, &c. 
But the spelling is changed in sheep= ship, Anglo-Saxon sceaf= skyaf, 
[according to Rask.] 

(4.) “ Wir 8agen, sie stoszen mit der Zunge an.” — Ph. d. Sp ., vol. 1, p. 67. 

(5.) Ph, d. Spr., vol. 1, p. 68. 
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Yh, yh. 

The whispered form of the coalescent y, (see chap. 6, p. 77), We 
shall have to consider its occurrence at length in sec. 5, to which the 
reader is referred. 

Ch, ch. 

The whispered guttural sibilant, corresponding to jh. It is very fre- 
quent in the common pronunciation of German, as it is the sound assumed 
by kh, when preceded by a vowel of the t class; as ic/i=ich ; peek— 
pech. It only occurs initial in the termination chert, as mddchen= med- 
chen. As the Germans have a difficulty in distinguishing the whispered 
from the spoken consonants/ 0 ^ it is not surprising that they often confuse 
ch with jh ; hence, einig is often pronounced aimeh, instead of aimjli ; 
and ch is often written for g in such words, even by Germans of tolerable 
education. 

Kh, kh. 

This is the stronger sound, corresponding to the spoken gh. In Ger- 
man it only occurs final and medial, as in ach, dock , sache,= akh, dokh, 
zakho ; but in Modern Greek and Russian, it is often initial. It is fre- 
quent in Arabic, and it is observable that the modern pronunciation of 
Hebrew confuses H with this consonant, so that the Jews say Noakh for 
NoaH, yitskhaq or yitskhak for yiqHaq/ 7 ) It is in the same manner, as 
it appears to us, that the Modern Spanish j is said to=kh, instead of h. 
The introduction of this consonant into a language derived from the Latin, 
seems to be due to the influence of the Arabic language as spoken by the 
Moors in Spain, and was probably the Oriental H, but may, in some cases, 
have been derived from kh. To our ears the Spanish j rather resem- 
bles II than* kb, so that Quijote= KiHote ; Mejico =M.euiko ; Tejas— 
TeHas.W The well known softening of the Spanish j into h in pronun- 
ciation, seems to indicate that h is the proper hard sound/ 9 ) 

2,'.— Trills. 

’Bh, Bh. 

This corresponds to b. Its proper sound is produced by trilling the 
lips only, and emitting unvocalized breath. See sec. 1, under ’B, b. 

(6.) “ An educated organ ( gebildetes organ ) is necessary for accurately distin- 

guishing the hard [whispered] explosive consonants from the soft [spoken] ones.” — 
Rapp, Ph. d. Spr ., vol. 1, p. 63. 

(7.) The meaning of the symbols 9 , q, is explained in Sect. 4. 

( 8 .) In the old orthography, current in English works, and embalmed in English 
mispronunciation, these names are written Quixote , Mexico , Texas , and delight in the 
English caricatures Kwlksgt, MSksiko, Teksgs. 

(9.) Rapp, however, inclines to the generally received opinion, Ph. d. Spr., vol. 
3 pp. 83 — 85. 

9 
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’Lh, lL 

This whispered l does not occur in any language, to our knowledge. 

Eh, rh. 

The whispered form of r is really a difficult sound ; nor is the proper 
mode of pronouncing it very evident. It is said to occur in Chinese* 
although many philologists deny that the letter r occurs at all in that 
language. Thus Adelung states^ 10 ) that its place is supplied by 1, in 
Chinese. This letter is, however, perfectly conceivable, and clearly wanted 
to complete the series. The French sometimes pronounce r in a manner 
which should seem identical with this letter. In the termination re, as 
ordre , offre, maigre , the r being pronounced with its initial value, and 
having (in ordinary conversation) no vowel after it, can only be pronounced 
with a breath, and, hence, must necessarily be rh, and these words should , 
perhaps, be written ordrh, ofrh, megrh.( n > If so, the breath is very slight, 
and almost evanescent. This is a subject for future consideration. Eh 
is said to occur in Welsh. 

Lh, lh. 

If even the English reader has well seized the idea of a whispered 
consonant, he will have no difficulty in framing the whispered consonant 
corresponding to 1 ; he has only to place the tongue in the position proper 
for 1, and let the breath pass before any vowel is uttered. This sound, 
which we symbolize by lh, is the Welsh 11, as in Llangollen = Lhangolhan, 
On account of the position of the tongue, the breath escapes plentifully 
on each side of it, in accordance with the humourous instruction which 
is sometimes given for the pronunciation of the Welsh 11, “ double up the 
tongue, and send one 1 out of each corner of the mouth.” By many 
persons (judging from their pronunciation), this lh is supposed to be a 
compound sound equivalent to thl, to which it certainly approximates, but 
from which it must be carefully distinguished. Bp. Wilkins ( Real Cha- 
racter, p. 382,) considers it as a whispered 1, and says “ it is almost pro- 
per to the Welsh, and is scarce used by others.” 

In the same manner as rh was, in the description of that letter, sup- 
posed to occur in French, lh may, we think, be found there, in the termi- 
nations ble, pie , &c., as able , temple,= ablh, tanplh. The breath is here, 
however, very gently ejected, and scarcely audible, being only just enough 

(10.) Mithridates , vol. 1, p. 41. See Phonotypic Journal , vol. 3, p. 7. 

(11.) “ The French, in common with other languages, erroneously assuming r 
and 1 to he consonants (orals), not vowels (pulmOnals), endeavour so to pronounce 
them as to preclude the vowel or pulmonal sound, which, being impossible, they 
only become Halital (or sural), instead of vocal (or sonal). This sound is also in- 
dicated by the P (rho), and (*), spiritus asper ; thus ‘P, expressed in Latin thus, 
Rh.” — Henslowb, The Phonarthron , pp. 18—19. 
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to make the letter appreciated. Some speakers, neglecting to add the 
breath, lose the letter entirely, and say, ab, tanp. This is a French defect. 

’Gh, gh. 

The whispered consonant corresponding to g, is yet more difficult to 
conceive than rh ; we can furnish no instruction for pronouncing beyond 
what is contained in the fundamental idea of whispered consonants. 

II. — NASALS. Continuous. 

Mh, mh ; Nh, nh ; ’Nh, Nh. 

The whispered m n n are recognized in the Welsh language, although 
many Welshmen are unable to appreciate them. We shall represent them 
by mh, nh, Nh respectively/ 1 *) We think that the existence of mh may 
be distinctly traced in French, thus schisme, rhythme=s\smh, ritmh, 
more properly than slzm, rltm, for the letters s t being whispered, m can 
only be appreciated by being uttered with a whisper. This is similar to 
the examples cited for lh and rh. The existence of nh does not appear 
so clear. But we have been induced by a series of experiments to believe 
that mh, nh, Nh, not only occur in our language, but are absolutely re- 
cognized in our orthography, under the forms mp, nt, nk, preceding 
another consonant. 

Upon attempting to pronounce the word exempt , preserving the full 
sound of t, it will be found that there is a tendency to utter the conso- 
nant p, and that consequently p has crept into the word as usually spelled. 
The effect of p is, however, rather felt by the speaker than heard by the 
listener, and to give it full effect an effort is requisite. But in saying 
stemmed there is not the slightest tendency to introduce p or b; the d 
follows the m smoothly and without difficulty. Whence does this arise? 
From the fact that t is a whispered consonant and d a spoken one, and 
that it is always easier to pronounce two whispered or two spoken con- 
sonants at the end of a word, rather than a spoken followed by a whis- 
pered consonant/ 13 ) The effect of p, which, as we have said rather felt 
than heard after m in the word exempt , is entirely due to the whispering 
of m. The whispered m never concludes a word in English, although 
the spoken m frequently does so ; but we see a b in some cases written 
after m, in order, as it were, to insure that m should be spoken and not 
whispered, thus lamb , lamp : the b is perfectly inaudible in the first of 

(12.) In p. 42, note 5, they are symbolized by al, a, n, but we consider the pre- 
sent a preferable mode of symbolization, as we find it authorized by Welsh ortho- 
graphy. If, then, our view of the occurrence of mh, nh, Nh, in English, be correct, 
the word lftrins, in p. 17, note 13, must be altered into lftrlNhs. 

(13.) A final whispered, followed by a spoken consonant (as figs/td), is an impos- 
sible combination. 
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these words, and can only serve to secure the spoken sound of m. The 
words 

Lamb, lamp , exempt, stamp , stamped, stemmed; 

will then = lam, lamp/ 14 ) egzemht, stamp, stamht, stemd. 

In the same way as m, mh, seem to be recognized in our present or- 
thography, the two sounds N, Nh, appear under the mixed forms ng, nk, 
with this difference only that ng generally represents a simple sound N 
only, and only unfrequently the two consonants Ng, as in finger , linger ; 
whereas nk generally represents Nk, and but rarely Nh (as in winked— 
wiNht, compare wm/c=wiNk; a change similar to that in stamp, stamht). 
The consonant Nh has a trace of k rather felt than heard ; in the same 
way as a p is felt after m, when mh occurs. 

We cannot so positively point to an nh, but it must, of course, bear the 
same relation to t as m to p and n to k. It generally occurs before s, 
as in scents = senhs rather than sents, as it would be found that a con- 
siderable effort would be necessary to give its full effect to t in this word. 
The difficulty of determining whether French , hinge = frentsh, hindzh, 
or = frensh, hinzh, will serve to illustrate this point. Our own opinion 
is, that the words are pronounced frenlish, hinzh respectively, though the 
general belief is in favour of frentsh, lnndzh. 


The symbols whose meaning we have been considering in this and the 
preceding section, and which may be called natural consonants , in con- 
tradistinction to those mentioned in the three next sections, may be ar- 
ranged in a table as follows : 

Table of the Natural Consonants, 



EXPLOSIVES. 

SIBILANTS. 

TRILLS. 

NASALS. 


SPK. 

WHP. 

SPK. 

WHP. 

SPK. 

WHP. 

SPK. 

WHP. 

Labials 









outer 

b 

P 

W 

wh 

B 

Bh 

m 

mh 

middle 



vh 

fh 





inner 



V 

f 





Palatals 









outer 



dh 

th 

L 

lIi 



middle 

d 

t 

z 

s 

r 

rh 

n 

nh 

inner 



zh 

sh 

1 

lh 



Gutturals 









outer 



y 

yk 





middle 



jh 

ch 





inner 

g 

k 

gh 

kh 

6 

oh 

N 

Nh 


(14.) Since m is not necessarily whispered before p, we prefer considering it as 
spoken. 
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Section 3. — On the Multiformity of Consonants. 

In the two preceding sections only such consonants have been mentioned 
as are recognized, either in their whispered or spoken form, in some 
European language ; but the number of consonants is by no means ex- 
hausted by these. There are many which may exist in languages of 
America, Africa, and Asia, of which it is not possible to obtain an exact 
account. But in a former chapter (p. 83) we intimated that there is 
another labial m formed from u in the same manner as w is from ii. 
There may be also another f formed by pressing the upper lip against the 
lower teeth, as suggested by Dr. Chas. Orpen/ 15 ) and a corresponding fh. 
The d may be very much varied by putting the tip of the tongue in con- 
tact with different parts of the palate, and perhaps some sibilants inter- 
mediate to the series just given, may be formed. The list of trills is 
clearly incomplete, for there should be a trill corresponding to each sibi- 
lant. We may also imagine a series of hissed trills , combining the cha- 
racteristics of both sibilants and trills; for when s and sh are pronounced 
the tip of the tongue is at liberty, and if it be made to vibrate, the result 
will resemble both s or sh and r. Perhaps this combination may be the 
real sound represented by rz at the beginning of Polish words. 

A number of contacts mayl^e executed by striking the roof of the 
mouth with the under side of the tongue, and pointing the tongue towards 
the uvula. These are the Sanscrit cerebrals, which, with a few other let- 
ters of a similar character, we shall consider in the next section under the 
name of strengthened consonants. Again, while the tongue is in the po- 
sition for some other consonant, as d or 1, the back part of the tongue 
may be moved upwards into the position for forming y. This case will 
be considered in the 5th section under the name of weakened consonants. 

In all these cases the effect is supposed to be produced upon an expi- 
ration, but they may be also produced upon the inspired breath. The 
consonant, however, remains the same : it will be only necessary to have 
a character to indicate inspiration, for which 8 (an inverted 8) may be 
used, to form gl, 8r, gf, gfh, 8B, 8N; 8l being the sound made to encou- 
raging horses; 8r that in swallowing or rather sucking in a liquid, as tea 
from a saucer, soup from a spoon ; 8f, a noise made to babies ; gfh, a 
whistle during inspiration ; 8B another noise made to babies; and gN 
being the snore ! 

In short it would appear that the number of consonants is nearly infi- 
nite; but in this work we shall content ourselves with those usually 
acknowledged to exist is different languages, as in the two preceding and 
succeeding sections. 

(15.) “ I do not know that it exists in any language ; but it is, I believe, occa- 
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Section 4. — On the Strengthened Consonants . 

The great distinction between these consonants, and those considered in 
the first and second sections, is, that they are pronounced with a retracted 
and sometimes inverted tongue; that is, with the under part of the tongue 
turned upwards, the tip being pointed towards the uvula. The only such 
letters which occur are the strengthened forms of d, t, k, z, s, g, n, and 
these (with one exception, qh) are only found in Asiatic languages. 

D, D. 

The strengthened d is supposed to be peculiar to the Arabic language; 
but it appears to us that the Sanscrit cerebral d must be the same letter 
under a different name. The tongue is inverted and the under part 
pressed against the palate. The effect is that of a thickened d, and the 
following vowel is necessarily broadened. This letter is difficult even to 
Orientals : the Persians corrupt it into'z; the Arabic name is Dad. 

T\t. 

The strengthened t is merely the whispered sound of the preceding 
letter. This is the Arabic Ta. 

Q, q. 

To produce the strengthened k the topgue is merely retracted, so that 
the anterior half of the upper part of the tongue comes in contact with 
the uvula. This is the Arabic qaf. Sir Gr. Wilkinson (Modern Egyptians) 
says that it is frequently pronounced like g, and in the neighbourhood of 
Aleppo and Damascus it becomes 0 (see p. 98). 

*. 

The strengthened z (z) only differs from z in the force with which the 
voice is projected through the narrow opening left by the tongue, which 
is somewhat more retracted than for z. 

•S, 9 . 

The whispered consonant corresponding to z. 

Qh, qh. 

The strengthened g, which we represent by this symbol, is a harsher 
sound than g, and produced with a jnore retracted tongue. The chief 
distinction between qh and gh is, that qh requires the throat to be wet 
(in order to produce the trill) and gh dry (for the sibilant). It is com- 
mon to confuse them, and this letter qh is almost invariably transcribed 
into gh, as Ghuznee =qhuzm ; sometimes into g simply, as Bagdad = 

sionally pronounced by people who are, what is called, underhung, that is, whose 
lower jaw projects beyond the upper, like a bull-dog's . If a bull-dog spoke f, he 
would use the upper lip and lower teeth.” — Private Letter from Dr. Chas . Orpen. 
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baqhdad. The Arabs appear to consider it as a variation of o (see p. 93), 
and it has somewhat of the same guttural effect. This disagreeable letter 
is at present very common in French, being known as the Provencal r. 
In England it is called the Newcastle burr. It is singular that some of 
the Newcastle people themselves pronounce a pure g instead of this letter, 
probably from inability to pronounce the more difficult sound, thus liftgyat 
for haqhyat, meaning haryot (Harriet). 

9 - 

The last of the strengthened consonants is n, which in Sanscrit, the 
only language where it occurs, is termed cerebral , a term also applied in 
that language to D and T. It should be observed that the Hindoos, who 
have adopted the Arabic alphabet, employ different signs for D, T, and the 
Sanscrit cerebral d, t, a distinction apparently due to etymological views 
only. We believe that n is formed from d in the same way as n from d, 
and this may be the best clue perhaps to its pronunciation. 

Section 5. — On the Weakened Consonants . 

It will be observed that in the pronunciation of many people the effects 
of k and g in the words kind , guide, are somewhat different from the 
values of c and g in the words conned , goad. As the other consonants 
are precisely the same in these two cases, it would appear that these dif- 
ferences depended upon the vowel, if we did not find the same initial 
effects as in kind, guide, in card, garden , as pronounced by many persons, 
especially actors, who are supposed to aim at the most correct pronuncia- 
tion. Mr. Smart, who does not admit this sound in the instance kind, 
says that we hear “ a slight semi-consonant [?] sound between i and y,” 
after k and g, in these cases, and he indicates its presence by writing 
gu’ide, c 9 ard . Mr. Knowles inserts the i at full. The French term these 
consonants liquid (mouilU), and call the unmodified consonant hard 
(dur). Yolney (V Alfabet Europten, p. 91) says, “for the liquid g, 
ge, gi, the tongue is advanced in a square form and comes in contact with 
the anterior and middle portion of the palate, lying flat against it. On 
the contrary for the hard g, ga, go, gxi, it retires in a square form, and 
being raised near the root comes in contact with the bottom of the velum 
pendulum" (supra, p. 18, note 40). 

The true explanation of the phenomenon, which does not affect g and 
k only, appears to be, that when the consonant is of such a nature that 
the anterior part of the tongue only is called in requisition, the posterior 
portion may be at the same time elevated into the position which it would 
assume for y. As the tongue in pronouncing k and g is nearly in this 
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position already, there is a natural tendency to bring it fully up into the 
proper form before lowering it as for the pronunciation of a, so that these 
sounds of k and g occur most frequently before the vowels of the a class, 
as b k’tmtri, ai k’aind, a g’ard. 

The question of symbolization which arises is not very easy to settle, 
and it has been differently answered in many languages. In French, an 
i precedes an 1 or 11 ; in Italian, g precedes and i follows the liquid 1 ; in 
Spanish, 11 only is used ; in Portuguese, lh ; the liquid n is in French and 
Italian gn, in Spanish ft, in Portuguese nh. In Polish, an accute accent 
is used over c (=ts), n, s, z; in Russian a particular alphabetical cha- 
racter follows ; but in these two languages if a vowel follow the liqnid n 
the mark of liquidity is transferred from the letter to the vowel, i being 
inserted in Polish, and a peculiar character employed for the vowel in 
Russian. The g and i have here similar meanings, both referring to the 
introduction of y ; for the h it is difficult to account, except that the liquid 
1 and n are necessarily sibilant. It appears to us that the proper mode 
to pursue would be to insert y between the liquidized consonant and the 
vowel, and to subjoin yh to the consonant when no vowel follows ; but as 
yh is not usually recognized, we shall content ourselves with an apostro- 
phe in this case, indicating an omission ; thus, kind , guide, card, garden, 
= kyaind, gyaid, kyard, gyardon, in the pronunciation alluded to ; and 
(it.) figlio , intaglio, soglio ; (sp.) llamar, Habafla ; (fr.) regne, montagne; 
(it.) regno, sogno ; (eng.) bullion , bunion, r onion ; ?= filyo, mtalyo, 
solyo ; lyamar, avanya ; ren\ montan’ ; renyo, sonyo ; bulyan, banyan, 
ranyan, respectively. It is observable that the French theoretical ly, V 
become in practise y, yh only, as file, ail, billard , ceillard , = fiT, ail’, 
bilyar, ailyar, theoretically , and = flyh, aiyh, blyar, aiyar, practically. 
In English, ly, ny, are common enough, but are rarely preceded by long 
vowels ; genius = dzhlnyas is an exception. 

This consonantal variety, as it is usually conceived to be, we termed a 
weakening, as the result is softer than the unmodified consonants. Such 
letters are usually considered simple consonants, and as such have been 
admitted here, but we consider them as true compounds. They stand 
at any rate midway, and the transition from them to true compound con- 
sonants is very direct. But inasmuch as we cannot consider the nature 
of compound consonants without discussing syllables, we shall here ter- 
minate our “ Analysis of Spoken Sounds,” and proceed to the second 
part of our subject which treats of their composition , or “ synthesis.” 
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* Chapter 1 .— ON THE FORMATION OF SYLLABLES, AND 
CONSONANTAL SEQUENCES.^) 

Not to be mistaken when speaking of syllables, it is necessary that we 
should give our own definition of them, and in the following chapters the 
word syllable will only be used in the limited signification here assigned 
to it 

A VOWEL or PROPER DIPHTHONG, modified or not , initially or finally , 
by one or more consonants , is termed a Syllable. 

The utterance of the vowel requires the action of the larynx. When 
the larynx is not used — when the sound produced is that of the breath 
alone, as in the sounds of f, s, sh, &c., we do not recognise the existence 
of any syllable, although there is a sound of a variable duration. This 
distinction is by no means arbitrary, but is founded upon the feeling of 
the listener, which does not accord to such sounds the same dignity, so to 
speak, as to those which are primarily produced by the vocalized breath. 

The vowel is produced during an expiration, and, therefore, we do not 
account as syllables any of those which require an inspiration to produce 
them. (See supra, p. 125.) 

We have previously (supra, p. 75) quoted from Dr. Rapp that a “diph- 
thong must constitute a single syllable.” This does not imply that it 
always forms the whole of a syllable, but only that it must not constitute 
more than one syllable. We cannot, however, take this as a characteristic 
of a diphthong, because we are forced to make use of the idea of a diphthong 
in order to complete that of a syllable, and we therefore rest our definition 
of a diphthong upon other points. (Supra, p. 74.) 

To pursue an illustration suggested by Volney/ 1 ) the syllable is a nut, 

(a.) The references made to this chapter in Part I. belong to Chap. III. 

(1.; L’Alfabet Europie n. See Phonotypic Journal , voL 3, p. 106. 
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of which the vowel or diphthong is the (single or double) kernel, and the 
coats or skin the consonants. The kernel constitutes the essence of the 
nut, without which it is nothing worth ; so the vowel constitutes the essence 
of the syllable, and (except in the case of the stopped vowel) still forms 
a syllable, even if all the consonants are taken away. 

Each single vocal sound is, therefore, a syllable, and it is, in the greater 
number of languages, composed of those vowel and consonant elements 
which we have already investigated ; we have, therefore, now only to point 
out the manner in which this composition takes place. Syllables are, 
however, themselves, but small portions of spoken language, the compound 
atoms (to borrow a chemical phrase) from which the whole' is composed. 
From these atoms we first build up words, and then phrases, sentences, 
speeches. But for the present we shall content ourselves with the isolated 
syllable. In the first part of this essay we took the compound phenomena 
of sound, and resolved, or analysed , them into their component parts ; 
we have now to take these parts and from them produce new combinations 
by composition or synthesis*?) But having already bestowed sufficient 
attention on the composition of vowels into diphthongs (Part I., ch. 6, sec. 
1), we have now only to consider the various methods of compounding 
the consonants, or contacts, already described, into complex combinations. 

In this investigation it becomes of great importance to distinguish 
between the different effects of a consonant consequent upon its preceding 
or following a vowel, or intervening between two vowels. We shall, there- 
fore, throughout this chapter, adopt the mode of distinction proposed in 
p. 102, and use the Boman type for the initial value, as b, and the Italic 
for the final, as h ; both together for the medial, as bb , and the same, 
separated by an inverted period, for the double as b b. As long as we 
consider one syllable only, we shall have no need of this last symbol, as 
every word must contain as many syllables as there are vowels and diph- 
thongs, and no more. The combinations which we have to consider in 
the first place are, therefore, those which occur at the beginning of a 
syllable, or initial combinations, and those which occur at the end of a 
syllable, or final combinations. 

I. Initial Combinations . Using the term combination in a general 
sense, we may make it include the case in which there is only one conso- 
nant preceding a vowel, because this consonant is combined with the fol- 
lowing vowel. But as this case presents no difficulty whatever, every 
consonant (except, perhaps, n, for English organs) admitting of being 

(2.) Analysis , from dvaklw (analuo, or knalig, in M. G.), I untie ; synthesis , 
from (TvvriOrjpi (sQptfthimai, or slntith'imi, in M. G.), I put together , or compound . 
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pronounced in this position, we will at once pass on to the combinations 
properly so called. 

It will be observed that the table of natural consonants given in p. 124 
(to which we shall here confine ourselves) arranges the consonants in order 
from the outer edges of the lips to the back part of the mouth nearest the 
throat. Now to produce the effect of a consonant it is necessary to close 
the mouth ; and to utter a sound the mouth must be opened : hence, it is 
evident that the mouth could be made to pass, in succession, through all 
the explosives, or through all the sibilants, or through all the trills, or 
through all the nasals before uttering a vowel. Thus the mouth may pass 
in succession through all the forms indicated by the letters wvhvdhzzhyjhghe 
which is, in so far, a pronounceable syllable. But it is a question whether 
the combined effect upon the vowel is appreciable as such, or whether we 
should not involuntarily pronounce some other vowel long before we get 
through the above list of consonants, and thus utter more than one syllable. 
It will be better, therefore, to limit our first experiments to the combina- 
tions of two consonants. 

Two consonants form a perfect initial combination when, upon the 
contacts being executed before or during the utterance of a vowel, the 
result is a modification of the commencement of that vowel, different from 
what it would be if only one of the consonants were used, and not in any 
degree attributable to the insertion of some new, perhaps obscure, vowel 
between the two initial consonants or before the first of them. 

Since the effect must extend from the vowel through the second conso- 
nant to the first, it is quite clear that the second consonant, being that 
which immediately precedes the vowel, must not be such as to check the 
passage of the vowel sound, that is, it cannot be a whispered explosive 
consonant. Hence the combinations pt, pk, tk, a*p impossible. They 
may be written, as in the word ptarmigan , but they will not be pronounced ; 
thus we say, tarmigon. The attempt to pronounce this combination, pt, 
will result in either pat or opt, as potarmigon, or optarmigon ; either of 
which are very easily pronounced. It is true that the mouth may be put 
into the position for p and t at the same moment, but after the lips are 
disengaged for p, no sound can be heard, because t, being a perfect stop, 
whatever effort we make to utter a must fail. 

The explosive spoken consonant is so nearly a stop that we may extend' 
the rule so as to embrace it ; the combinations bd, bg, dg, being, also, 
nearly impossible to execute. They are not quite impossible, and we leave 
it to the ingenuity of our readers to experiment upon them. 

It is very different when the second consonant is clearly continuous. 
Any inner continuous consonant may follow any outer consonant, con* 
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tinuous or nort, with this exception, that if the second consonant is whis- 
pered, the first cannot be spoken , because the vowel cannot pass through 
the whispered consonant without changing it into a spoken one. The two 
consonants may be both spoken, or the first may be whispered and the 
second spoken, or both may be whispered. But the whispered continuous 
consonant produces such a peculiar effect that it requires a more detailed 
examination. 

The spoken consonant is a mere contact, and necessarily varies the 
commencement of the following consonant ; the whispered continuous 
consonant is a sound , consisting of the breath absolutely or independently 
modified, preceding a vowel, the commencement of which it can only 
modify by the effect of that breath. When we say zi, the commencement 
of the I is modified, and a closer examination shews us that the sounding 
of the i begins before the contact z is unloosened. But in si the case is 
quite different. We can go on hissing the s as long as we like before the 

i is uttered ; thus : s I. The syllable may be thus of indefinite 

length, but, although composed of two sounds, it is only reckoned as one 
syllable, because the first sound is not vocal, and, therefore, we are only 
conscious of one effort of the larynx. When, therefore, a consonant pre- 
cedes the whispered continuous consonant it is this whispered continuous 
sound which is affected, and not the following vowel. Such combinations 
ought, therefore, to be excluded from the definition which we have given 
of a perfect initial combination, but we shall prefer including them out of 
deference to common custom and for convenience. When the first letter is 
an explosive whispered consonant, the combined effect is so like that of a 
single whispered continuous consonant, that we find the principal com- 
binations of this kind have in various alphabetical systems been represented 
by a single character. Thus ps is + in Greek, ts is z in German, and c 
in Polish, tsh is c in Italy, ks is x in English, ksh is represented by a 
single letter in Sanscrit, and even the triple combination shtsh has only a 
single character in the Russian alphabet. We do not so frequently find 
the two corresponding spoken consonants thus represented ; dzh, denoted 
by j in English and g in Italian, is an exception. 

Among these combinations we have just cited ks and ksh ; these mili- 
tate against the law that the second contact must be interior to the first 
The reason for this, there can be little doubt, is that s and sh are contin- 
uous, and, therefore, the preceding k acts upon it as it would on a vowel. 
Nevertheless, many persons will find it difficult to pronounce ks or ksh 
initially . Hence, in English all Greek words commencing with £, as 
Bipopup, have been softened in the English pronunciation, and 
we speak of Zurksiz and Zenofon, while the modem Greeks still call the 
names Kserksis and KsSngfgn. 
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Another exception to this rule is w, which can be pronounced after any 
one of the oral letters, though not with the same degree of ease. This we 
attribute to its vocal origin, and it may be doubted whether in such words 
as dwell, dwarf, the true pronunciation be dwel, dworf, or dw£l, dworf ; 
a species of improper diphthong being formed, without the change of u 
into the coalescent w. Such, we believe, is the opinion of Dr. Charles 
Orpen. 

Next to the sibilants s, sh, the most flexible consonants are 1 and r, 
which can be pronounced after any other consonant, although some com- 
binations are rare and others difficult. The facility of shr, as in shriek, 
shrive , we attribute to the peculiar circumstance that r is executed with 
the point of the tongue and sh with the back part and sides, so that both 
movements can be executed simultaneously, — sh being, moreover, whis- 
pered and continuous. Yr, yl, are very difficult combinations, although 
heard in Prussia, but we doubt whether they are ever pronounced quite 
pure ; the Berlin yroshon, for groshon, has a very thick, indistinct sound. 
As for kl, gl, they are, we think, impossible to pronounce perfectly pure, 
on account of the stop of the entrance to the throat, so that the vowel 
necessarily escapes before the 1 can be brought into play. For this reason 
tl, dl, are much more common in the mouth of the speaker, especially in 
England/ 3 ) than kl, gl ; although very few will acknowledge that they 
say so. 

Since the continuous hissing consonant has an independent sound of its 
own, it is evident that any such consonant can be placed before any other. 
And as no vocal sound will interfere in such cases between these two con- 
sonants, the combination may, by a kind of license certainly, be said to be 
perfect. In this manner we shall find s and sh prefixed to almost every 
consonant, as Spain, stain, skim, swift, sdrajato (It.), &c. There seems 
to be no proper limit to the prefixing of these consonants, and in the Polish 
and other Sclavonic languages the license is carried quite to excess, the 
consequence of which is great softness in the sound of the spoken language, 
(although the many consonants make the written page look bristly and 

(3.) Prof. H. Key , The Alphabet, &c.; Webster, Pronouncing Dictionary. — 
“ GL is dl, as glove is pronounced, by polite people, dlove. GL is tl, as cloe is 
pronounced, by polite speakers, tloe.” — Darwin, Temple of Nature, note XY. — 
“ I know of no instance of dl, unless we cite the French de la. Children use it 
instead of gl. Tl is the favourite combination of the old Mexican language, and has 
been preserved in numberless names of places. Children pronounce it for kl, before 
they have learned the guttural.” — Rapp, Phy. d. Spr., 1, 86. — It is not the difficulty 
of the guttural that makes children prefer tl, dl, to kl, gl, for infants of a few months 
old utter guttural sounds with ease ; the difficulty arises from 1 being exterior to k 
and g. Ugly is easy, glee very difficult to a child. 
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rough) so that in the months of females it becomes almost too gentle/ 4 ) 
Skshihetski/ 5 ) is an example of an abundance of initial sibilants. 

From the double combinations, the first letter of which is continuous, 
a triple combination can be formed by any letter which will form an initial 
combination with this first letter ; and a triple combination can be formed 
in all cases by the superaddition of a continuous sibilant, as s or sh, as 
stream, spray , &c. The first kind of triple combinations, in which the 
second letter is continuous, are rather rare, but in German we meet with 
pflaum , pfrUnder == pflaum, pfrundar, but the difficulty of pronouncing 
is by many Germans found to be so great that they either drop the p or 
the f, and say fiaum (in Hamburg), or plaum (in the Palatinate), whence 
English plum. 

Some of these initial combinations are more or less difficult to different 
nations. Thus sth, easy to a Greek, as in a0«>o$, and not very difficult 
to an Englishman, is to a German so insurmountable, 6 ) that Rapp r7 ) seems 
to doubt whether it be possible. . The Semitic nations, on the other hand, 

(4.) Kohl's Austria. 

(5.) In Polish letters, Skrzynecki, the name of the celebrated general. The 
following phrase is celebrated among Poles for the difficulty of its combinations of 
sibilants: hrzmi chrza'szcz w trzcinie (literally, buzz cockchafers in bullrushes), which 
is pronounced, as nearly as we can recall, after a lapse of a year since we heard it, 
berzhm! kharzhonshtsh oftshtslnye, although the introduction of the auxiliary a is not 
acknowledged by the Poles themselves. Even with its assistance, we doubt not that 
our readers will find the words sufficiently difficult. The three idols of a Russian 
are, tshln, tsh&i, and shtshl ( rank , tea , and cabbage-toup ), in the last of which we 
have the not. unfrequent Sclavonic combination, shtsh, used initially. 

(6.) We well recollect the futile attempts of a German lady to say Southampton . 
Her word was either sauz&mtan, or thauthhmtan ; but we heard an English stage- 
coachman cry, “ Sthamtan, sar,” with no apparent difficulty. It would be, perhaps 
wrong to call any possible consonant, or combination of consonants, essentially diffi- 
cult, as we continually find combinations which appear perfectly impossible to our- 
selves, exceedingly easy to others. Thus, Englishmen find it difficult to utter v before 
a vowel, as Nil, but this is a common word in New Zealand; a native of which 
country, finding it impossible to pronounce b, g, v, or s, or two consonants unseparated 
ty a vowel, or any consonant when only preceded and not succeeded by a vowel, 
transforms Governor Hobson (the first English Governor of his country) into Kffwana 
Hgpthgna! (See the Treaty of Waitangi, which, probably, = WaitaNi, and not 
Wait&N-gt, as we should most naturally pronounce it.) 

(7.) Phys. d. Spr., vol. 1, p. 91. “ Greek (that is, oth, [see suprh, p. 120, J) 
oQsvoq. An extraordinarily difficult combination for us [Germans]. In English, 
Greek words of this kind commencing with sth, are pronounced with st as in German, 
e. g., sthenography ; while in sixth, the s remains mute, and they say sikth.” Here 
are two errors : the word is stenography , from Greek otivoq, and not oOevog, no 
English word commencing with sth ; and in sixth the s is never omitted, although 
some speakers corrupt th into t, and say sikst, instead of siksth. 
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have great difficulty with all compound consonants, and we therefore find 
the Hebrews always inserting their shova, our o, as boreshith, for breshith, 
while the Arabs prefer prefixing the same sound as ofraNkw, our Frank . 

H. Final Combinations . In examining these we are met with a diffi- 
culty upon the very threshold, for if we pronounce a vowel with an explo- 
sive consonant after it, as 5/, we finish with a contact ; thus in the example 
cited, the tongue remains against the palate, and in disengaging the tongue 
it is very difficult not to produce some sound ; this sound will not indeed 
b$ syllabic, provided the consonant be whispered, as in the instance given, 
but if the consonant be spoken as in ad, there is a great chance of the 
voice being continued, and another syllable formed. In fact many persons 
do pronounce an additional syllable in such cases, and say &dda, instead 
of ad. The majority of speakers will perhaps say &dt, a combination pre- 
served in the German word stadt. If, however, another consonant imme- 
diately follows, there is no such difficulty, as &-most, &d-mair, which are 
of very easy pronunciation. The reason of these phenomena we believe 
to be that the whole effect of a consonant is felt to be compounded of its 
final and initial effect, and the omission of one of them, is accounted a 
defective utterance. It may be from having observed this effect that the 
Gorman and old English orthographers terminate many words with double 
letters, as pack =pa/rk. It is remarkable, however, that in modem Eng- 
lish orthography this reduplication is not found when the word terminates 
with any explosive consonant except k and g (as Back, egg, the c before k 
being equivalent to a k), but that it is the rule with the continuous con- 
sonants /, s, z, l W as staff y hiss , whizz, well , while in point of fact the 
reduplication of utterance only occurs with an explosive consonant, as in 
-the continuous consonants the loosening of the contact merely puts an end 

to the hiss. Hence it is easy to say h is hwiz...., and continue the 

sound for any length of time. 

For the final combination of more than one consonant we have, there- 
fore, as a first requisite, that the consonant next following the vowel should 
be continuous, or, if explosive, at least spoken, the explosive spoken con- 
sonant being partially continuous. If this first be spoken, the second 
may be so also, as the voice may be kept on ; but if the first consonant 
is whispered, the second must be whispered, as the voice cannot be set on 
again without generating a fresh syllable. 

The explosive whispered consonant, wherever it occurs, precludes the 
possibility of continuing the combination further ; but as the continuous 
consonants have sounds of themselves, which do not form syllables, we 

(8.) The only exceptions being of, if, as, is , has, was, yes , his , this, us, thus . — 
Savage, Dictionary of Printing, 
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may add another continuous whispered consonant without increasing the 
number of syllables. Such cases are frequent enough, thus, ifs, hops, 
sa&s, prisfs, &c. When a great number of such hissing consonants concur, 
the effect is unpleasant, and it is very difficult to preserve the monosyllabic 
effect, as in twelfths, in which all the final consonants are continuous. 
The explosive spoken consonant, as we have said, does not absolutely cut 
off the voice, and therefore it may have a consonant after it. Hence tebl 
is pronounceable, while a tm is not. But it would be very difficult to pro- 
nounce tebl, and consequently the English and Germans insert a vowel 
before l, as te6baZ, ta/fbZ ; while the French whisper the Z as tablh, or 
entirely omit it as tab, or add a vowel after it as tabla. 

When an explosive consonant occurs between a vowel and a hissing 
consonant, it acts nearly in the same way as when it occurs between two 
vowels ; namely it becomes medial, its final effect acting upon the prece- 
ding vowel, and its initial effect upon the succeeding continuous consonant. 
In English the most remarkable instances of this medial power are fur- 
nished by the combinations tsh, dzh. We have seen that at the beginning 
of a word tsh combines very closely, in so far that many persons consider 
the combination to be, in fact, a single simple effort ; but this effect does 
not occur when the combination is medial or final. We consequently 
much more generally find the t written in such cases, thus etch is clearly 
equivalent to eZtsh, so that if we choose to separate the two values of t we 
may produce the double consonant, thus : &*tsh, the latter part tsh being 
exactly identical with tsh at the beginning of a word. The combination 
tsh therefore produces really, and not apparently only, a different effect at 
the end from what it does at the beginning of a word, for at the begin- 
ning of a word it is only the initial values of the t and sh which are heard, # 
whereas at the end we have the final value of t in addition . If we make 
the combination medial as in the word etching, this effect becomes only 
more prominent, and the result is clearly = eZtshiN. It is somewhat dif- 
ferent with dzh on account of d being an explosive spoken consonant. At 
the commencement of a word dzh can be very easily pronounced, although 
it is wanting in many languages/ 9 ) but at the end of a word two cases are 

(9.) Neither French nor German possesses the combinations tsh, dzh. In French, 
ch— sh, and j= zh ; hence the combinations tch, dj, are used for these sounds. This 
has had a great influence on our Arabian names of places, which we have principally 
derived through the French, and we consequently meet with Djebel, Djourai, &c., 
meaning j ebgl, jurat. The Germans use sch for sh, but have no recognized method 
of writing zh, although many grammarians use sh, s being in German— z, and z=ts. 
To express tsh and dzh, when they occur in names (the former is rather common, on 
account of the neighbourhood of Bohemia and other countries, in which Sclavonic 
languages, and, therefore, tsh’s abound) and foreign words, they use the awkward 
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possible ; either that the voice should be stopped completely by d, when 
the result would be dsh, (not dzh, because the voice could not be super- 
added without producing a new syllable) or.dtsh ; or the voice may be 
continued through the d, and the result may be ddzh, which it will be if 
a vowel follows. Thus, the word judge may =• dzhudsh, dzhedtsh, or 
dzhgddzh ; while judging == dzhuddzhiN. To pronounce dzhgddzh dis- 
tinctly when no vowel follows, requires considerable effort ; dzhgdsh is 
the easiest of these combinations, when no vowel follows, and as far as our 
observations go, the most frequently employed ; dzhgdtsh would only be 
used by an energetic speaker. 

As affects the sequence of spoken and whispered consonants in final and 
initial combinations, the following rule is without exception : 

“ No Whispered Consonant can he interposed between a Spoken Con- 
sonant and a Vowel” 

Hence if we use sp. for a spoken, and wh. for a whispered consonant 
generally, and vow . for any vowel, we find by this rule that the combi- 
nations 

sp . wh. vow. ; vow. t vh. sp. ; are impossible ; 
the vow. being followed or not, in the first case, by any final combination 
and preceded or not, in the second, by any initial combination. 

Under the restrictions already pointed out, however, the following com- 
binations are possible : 

Initial, sp. sp. vow ; wh. wh. vow . ; wh. sp. vow. 

Final, vow. sp. sp. ; vow. wh. wh. ; vow. sp. wh. 

In the first set, the vowel may or may not be followed, and in the second 
preceded by other consonants. These six combinations are illustrated in 
the following words : 

blow , pfau (G), quell (G) alb , waft , width 

= bio , pfm , kvh&\ ; aZ6, wa ft, width 

As a general rule it is easiest to join two letters of the same kind, and 
thus we can generally determine from one consonant to what class its 
fellow must belong. For example, we may be almost sure that the plural 
of stag will be stag*, for although stags is quite pronounceable, yet if we 
strove to pronounce s distinctly we should most likely change the g into 
k, and say staks.( u ) 

combinations zsch (as Zschokke= tshflka, the novelist) or tsch, and dsch; thus, in 
Adelung’s Mithridates , vol. 1, p. 288, the Persian word, j unfinchih=dzhunantshi, 
(in like manner as), is symbolized by dschinanUchi. In p. 287, the same word is 
written dschtnanki , and in p. 289, by Uchunontschi. 

(10.) The antiquated oath, “ ’sdeath”=sd6th, is an English instance, and, per- 
haps, a better one. 

(11.) See the remarks on mh, nh, wh, suprh, p. 123. 
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III. Medial Combinations . These are such combinations as occur 
between two vowels. When a single consonant occurs in this position it 
has usually both a final and initial effect in continuous succession ; some- 
times, however, the continuity is broken, and then the consonant becomes 
double, as in the English words soulless , unknown = soZles, wrnon. In 
syllabizing, it is usual to perform this separation when the preceding vowel 
is stopped , thus pen-ny = pg/rni ; whereas in pronouncing the word itself 
no such separation is made, and the speaker says pg/ini naturally and 
clearly. This seems to be the origin of those frequent reduplications in 
English when a vowel is stopped, until the reduplication of the following 
consonant has come to be considered the mark of a stopped vowel in the 
Germanic tongues. In English, however, we have a number of words of 
Latin origin, and as in Latin this mode of distinguishing between a full 
and a stopped vowel does not appear to have been adopted, we have many 
words in which it is not used ; thus family = fammili. This word should 
be syllabized f&m-mi-lt for the same reason as penny was divided pen-ni ; 
but it is syllabized fam-t-li, and this is the best practical manner of divi- 
ding the syllables where the consonant is not doubled in the usual pro- 
nunciation of the word, for it must never be forgotten that when we 
syllabise we pronounce wnnaturally, so that neither fam-i-li nor faro-mi-li 
would sound amiss, but to say fawmili in common conversation would 
produce a very unpleasant effect. 

One syllable may terminate with any final combination, and the next 
begin with any initial one. It is clear then that cases may arise in which 
the last consonant of the first combination may produce its final effect in 
this combination, and at the same time exert its initial effect on the sub- 
sequent consonant thus forming an initial combination with it. Thus if 
stsh occur between two vowels, the result will most probably be sftsh, and 
not rish simply. On account of the vicinity of the contacts sh and y, ty 
is often pronounced in such a manner as to be indistinguishable from tsh, 
which is a more familiar sound in our mouths. From these two causes 
we find such words as question , bastion , which we must suppose to have 
been originally pronounced kwestyan, bastyan, transformed through 
kwgsttyan, basttyan into kw&ftshan, basrtshan, the former invariably* 1 *) 
and the latter very frequently. 

On the other hand there is no occasion in reality to pass on from the 

(12.) We have heard it called kwg«Ashan, evidently designedly, because tion 
should be “ properly" pronounced shan, and, therefore, ques-tion should be kw£«-than, 
but the s fell naturally into sh. This we conceive to be erroneous ; in question, 
qusstio, there is an original elision of t, qusest-tio being the true Latin word ; hence, 
question*=questtion, and this might change into kwgiftyan, and so into kw&ttshan. 
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final to the initial effect of the consonant, although it may be in particular 
cases somewhat difficult to avoid doing so, as when a word ending with 
an explosive whispered consonant concludes a sentence. When, however, 
the consonant is followed by another with which it does not, or does not 
easily or usually, form an initial combination, no more than the final value 
of the consonant is heard, as Mtna> Patmos , napkin , &c. = &no, paftnos, 
nfipkin. 

We may now see the reason for the notation proposed in p. 103. When 
a consonant precedes a vowel it must have its initial value ; when it follows 
it must have its final value, but may be followed by its initial value, that 
is, it may be medial. When a consonant can be medial it generally is so, 
as between two vowels, between a vowel and a sibilant, &c. The position 
alone is, therefore, in the generality of cases, sufficient to mark whether 
the initial, final, or medial value of the consonant be intended. The double 
consonant may always be denoted by doubling the character. Whenever 
a consonant has not its final or medial value when it follows a vowel or 
continuous consonant, or has not its initial value when preceding a vowel 
or continuous consonant, it must be separated by hyphens as rob-rfim, 
meaning ro6rum, as robrum would be naturally pronounced roibrum. 
Thus we shall write famili, sollgs, gnnon, dzhgdzh (or dzudsh), t$tsh, &c. 


Chapter 2 .— ON EMPHASIS, ACCENT, AND QUANTITY. 

Having combined our elementary sounds into syllables, and syllables 
into words by the addition of other syllables when necessary, we may pro- 
ceed to join words into sentences. As soon as we begin, however, to 
connect two syllables together, we perceive that there is something which 
gives more prominence to one than to another. We do not pronounce 
each one of a collection of syllables which have collectively one single 
meaning, with precisely the same force or intensity. We may observe a 
similar effect in music ; certain notes in a musical passage will be distin- 
guished from the rest by having a stress laid upon them, without under- 
going any alteration in their pitch or time of duration. This stress we 
agree with Dr. Rapp in considering as merely a greater degree of loudness. 

„ A single syllable or a collection of syllables will constitute a word when 
they are spoken in invariable connection, and in such connection represent 
one or more ideas which are as invariably connected in the mind of the 
speaker ; provided that, if the collection consist of more than one syllable, 
there be always some syllable which is distinguished from the rest by a 
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stress laid upon it, or the loudness with which it is spoken. That is, 
every word must have an accent upon one of its syllables. To this it may 
be objected that there are a number of words, such as in, as, of, to, &c., 
which are never accented. These are not, proparly speaking, words, be- 
cause they do not represent ideas, but only the relations of ideas ; accor- 
ding to the accurate distinction of Prof. Bekker they are relational and 
not notional syllables/ 1 ) If we extend the definition of words to take in 
these cases also, we shall certainly have words’ altogether unaccented. 
There are, however, many languages in which more or less of these rela- 
tional syllables form parts of notional words ; thus, what we express in 
English by the father of the man, would be in Latin hommis pater . 

S Might we not just as well suppose of-the-man to be one word, and term 
it the genitive definite of the word man , as to suppose it to consist of 
three words ? It is, however, customary to consider of-the-man os three 
distinct words in English, and the tendency of the foregoing remarks is 
merely to shew that such a separation of words is perfectly artificial. We 
shall find in speaking that these relational syllables are in fact treated as 
parts of the notional words to which they belong, and we pronounce 
dhdfadhar adhaman' (or nearly so, for different persons differ veiy much 
in the manner in which they pronounce these relational syllables), and 
thus produce as much two words as in Latin hominis pater. Such words ‘ 
are the natural words of speech, and it is to these natural words that the 
rule of having one accent refers/*) 

Although the loudness with which one syllable is spoken must always 
predominate in a collection of syllables constituting a word, yet the 
remaining syllables may be pronounced with very different degrees of 
loudness. A certain degree is necessary in order that any sound should 
exist. If we call the loudest syllable the accented syllable, then the next 
in loudness is said to have a secondary accent, the next a tertiary, and so 
on ; but that pronounced with the least degree of loudness in each word 
is generally said to be unaccented, a term which must be understood rela- 
tively and not absolutely. Very few words, and those only very long 
ones, have more than two accents. In order to express the arrangement 

(1.) We do not intend to say that these words were not originally notional , in- 
asmuch as the relation of two words is necessarily a notion ; but they have been 
subsequently degraded until it becomes exceedingly difficult to discover what the 
original notion was. The investigation of these original notions supplies the subject- 
matter for much of the acute reasonings in Tooke’s “ Diversions of Purley.** 

(2.) Our own language is very sparing in attached relational syllables, or altered . 
terminations (inflexions), used to express the relations of the original words. Other 
languages are full of them, and we are sometimes struck by the apparent brevity of 
these languages. Thus, the well-known exclamation, “ lama sabachthani,*' is trans- 
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of accents in a word, the method employed by Dr. Rapp is very conve- 
nient ; it consists in using the numbers 1, 2, 3, for the primary, secondary, 
tertiary, accent, and 0 for the absence of accent, so that the numbers 1, 
2, 3, &c., are nearly in the inverse proportion of the loudness with which 
a syllable is uttered. 

Thus the words are accented 

Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 011 2012 0 0 1 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 0 2 010 1 2 10 1 

Brought death into the world and all our woe, 1120 0 1 0 1 21 
Sing, heavenly Muse ; 1 100 1 

In marking these words some monosyllables have had a secondary and 
others no accent at all given them ; this is because such words must be 
considered as natural parts of others preceding or following them. It is, 
however, sometimes difficult to decide whether the accent is really primary 
or secondary in such cases. 

We can now understand the difference between Emphasis and Accent. 
As a primarily accented syllable predominates over all the others in the 
same word, so an emphatic word predominates over all the others in the 
same clause ; and as there may be words with a primary, secondary, ter- 
tiary, &c., accent, so there may be clauses with a primary, secondary, 
tertiary, &c* emphasis. Each collection of words terminated by a slight 
pause, has, however, one word which is more emphatic than all the rest, 

lated “ why hast thou forsaken me but if we analyse the phrase, we shall not find 
a great advantage on the Semitic side. Lama is for what , two words in one, which 
we contract into why, and often separate into what for . Sabachthani consists of 
three parts : tabach, forsook, or has forsaken, because we discriminate what, in the 
original, is confused ; tha, thou ; »*, me ; although these words are only so used when 
affixed to others. Hence, translated word for word, and syllable for syllable, we have 
“ forwhatforsookthoume,” which is of precisely the same length. We will give another 
example : — The Arabic word, bikur&nthim , was cited by our master as one word 
expressing what required many words in English. On analyzing, we find, bi , with ; 
k or Uni, horns; him , their; — with their horns, three syllables, instead of five; and it 
is only a peculiarity in our mode of writing, that we prefer writing them disjoined, and 
not connected, thus, withtheirhorn* , as we pronounce them. Since writing the above 
note, we have an opportunity of seeing these ideas well carried out in Dr. Brown’s Pasa- 
glott System of Teaching Languages. Languages, in which the relational parts form 
separate words, he terms analytic , and the other synthetic. Thus, he dissects the 
Latin word, amavissemus , into am, love ; a, act ; v, have-d (preterit) ; isse, might, 
could, would, should, or ought ; m, I ; u, euphonic epenthesis ; s, thou ; so that 
amavissemus is the synthetic “ loveacthavedmightiandthou,** &c. ; while “ the Eng- 
lish idiom requires the translation to begin with grammatical characteristics, and to 
proceed from the right almost directly to the left ; as, ‘ Thou and I (that is, we) 
might, ought, could, would, or should have acted, or made love, or have loved,* ** p. 2. 
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and this may be considered the natural danse, in the same way as a simi- 
lar test determined the natural word. A sentence is composed of one or 
more clauses, and each sentence will have its predominant clause. Each 
sentence must, however, contain a proposition, or something asserted con- 
cerning something else. We are not going to enter upon the logical con- 
struction of sentences, as it would lead us too far away from our present 
subject. It is for the same reason that we shall not enter upon the slight 
modifications which some of our assertions respecting emphatic words in 
every clause, &c., must necessarily undergo in particular circumstances. 
It is sufficient, in this place, to point out the general theory, which the 
reader will readily apply, and adapt to particular cases. 

This loudness, or accent, is, theoretically, entirely independent of the 
duration of the syllable which is thus more loudly spoken ; and, in instru- 
mental music, the very shortest tone can be produced with any degree of 
loudness. As a general rule, however, it will be found that it is almost 
impossible to pronounce any syllable with a great degree of loudness 
without making such a muscular effort that the muscles refuse to relax 
with the same rapidity as when the sound is slight. Hence the tone of 
such syllables necessarily lasts somewhat longer • and it may be a question 
whether any true short vowel can ever receive the accent. At any rate, 
it is clear that this is not the case in English, and, probably, in any 
modem European language. In the ancient languages, however, we meet 
with a theory of duration totally independent of accent, on which it is 
necessary to make a few remarks. 

The absolute duration of the sound of a syllable is called its quantity. 
In order to compare the quantity of any syllable with that of another, it 
is convenient to refer both to some standard. This standard is called the 
short syllable, and is presumed to be the shortest sound which a man can 
utter distinctly. It is, however, evident, from this subjective definition, 
that a “ short syllable” must have very different meanings according as 
it is used by different persons. The theory goes on to say that the syl- 
lable of twice the length of the short syllable is long ; and, in as much 
as a vowel can of itself constitute a syllable, it follows that the long 
vowel is exactly twice the length of a short one. Ths short syllable is 
supposed to consist of the short vowel, preceded by as many consonants 
as we please, and followed by not more than one ; for if a short vowel is 
followed by more than one, whether in the same or a following syllable, 
the syllable containing it becomes long. There are certain cases in which 
this last rule does not apparently hold good, as when a vowel is succeeded 
by a mute (p, b, t, d, k, g, f, v, s, z, &c.), followed by a liquid (1, r, m, 
n.) Thus, in Latin, the word nigro has the i naturally short, and the 
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first syllable may, therefore, be either long or short. Tlie reason of this 
we suppose to be, that as gr is an initial combination, the syllables might 
be divided ni-gro, in which case, the i, not being followed by any conso- 
nant, would be short ; or nig-ro, when the first syllable would end with a 
consonant, and the next syllable beginning with one, it would be long by 
position, as it is termed. 

This theory, which seems in the highest degree artificial, is nevertheless 
so grounded in nature, that the whole of the ancient Latin and Greek 
versification is founded upon it. How these nations managed to keep up 
in each word the duration of each syllable distinct from its accent, with- 
out speaking in a regular musical singsong, we are not prepared to say. 
The fact of the versification being founded upon the duration of the syl- 
lables, and not upon their accents (except, perhaps, some of the older Latin 
poems), while all modem verse (French excepted^ 3 )) depends entirely upon 
the succession of the accents to give it rhythm, would seem to show that, 
as at present, the accent is the predominating feature of a word, so in the 
flourishing times of the Greeks and Romans, it was the succession of 
quantities which produced the chief effect on the ear. There are, however, 
some considerations upon the nature of sounds, which seem to show that 
the distinction of duration is not founded in the nature of syllables, and 
they will, perhaps, tend to account for the present total disuse of that 
species of rhythm which is based upon it. 

(3.) There it no recognized accent in the French language. There is, however, 
a spoken one, which is very carefully investigated by Rapp. This modern accent is 
generally on the first syllable, but the rhyme of the older poetry presupposes an 
accent on the last syllable of the line. The whole of French versification is highly 
artificial. The heroic verse consists of two lines of twelve syllables, followed by two 
of thirteen syllables (the thirteenth being an e muet , or so pronounced), and these 
followed by two of twelve syllables, and so on. The rhymes which do not terminate 
with e muet are called masculine, those which do, feminine ; this has nothing to do 
with the genders of the words themselves. No word beginning with a vowel is 
allowed to follow one ending with a vowel. But for this purpose the final nasal 
vowel is not counted such ; and the final vowel may be an e muet, which is then 
elided. In other cases (except in the third person plural imperfect, as aimaient) the 
e muet is reckoned as a syllable, and, when the words are sung, always pronounced ; 
but it* general omission in reading poetry, by destroying the regularity in the number 
of syllables, destroys, at the same time, the little remnant of rhythm that the lines 
possessed. There must always be a pause at the end of the sixth syllable. The 
rhyme being thus the chief mark of the termination of the verse, blank verse is, of 
course, unknown ; it would be absolutely indistinguishable from prose. The rhyme 
is frequently allowed to consist of two identical syllables. We have purposely 
omitted to consider the principles of rhyme and versification in this little work, as 
they require a more extended notice than we were able to bestow upon them ; but the 
structure of French verse is so peculiar and so little known out of France, that we 
thought a short notice of it would prove interesting. 
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A long yowel may be prolonged to any length, and consequently cannot 
be presumed to be precisely double the length of any given measure (see 
supra, pp. 56, 57). Again, the stopped vowel, (which cannot be heard 
except in conjunction with a consonant) is merely rudimentary and is al- 
ways shorter than the unstopped short vowel however short that may be. 
This theory also assumes that the preceding consonant can add nothing 
to the length of the vowel, which is true enough, but, if it is continuous, 
it may add considerably to the length of the syllable. No one, for exam- 
ple, will pretend that he can pronounce strSNgth in the same space of time 
as eNth ; or, to take a still more striking example, skshihStski in the same 
time as tnetski. The theory then commits the mistake of considering 
vowels independently of the syllables of which they form part. As regards 
the following consonant, the theory will only allow a syllable to be long 
when the short vowel is followed by at least two consonants, and yet if a 
vowel be followed by only one, but that a continuous consonant, the dura- 
tion of the syllable may be prolonged indefinitely, as his but the 

vowel itself remains the same length however few or many consonants may 
follow it. True in Italian (and perhaps therefore in Latin) when a double 
consonant follows any vowel, both are pronounced, that is, there is a slight 
pause between the final value of one consonant and the initial value of the 
next, and consequently the time of pronouncing the first syllable may be 
considered as lengthened by the intermediate pause. 

In singing words, again, we find that the most stubborn syllables may, 
by practised organs, be pronounced in the shortest times, and apparently 
the shortest syllables lengthened by a . little contrivance, so that we are 
more tlian ever perplexed in our search after the feeling of the different 
duration of syllables. Mr. Mitford (in his Harmony of Language ) en- 
deavours to prove the existence of quantity even in the English language, 
but we feel quite unable to appreciate his examples. Whatever the feeling 
of long and short syllables was, it may be safely declared to be lost at the 
present day, except in one single instance, namely that of the long and 
short vowel, and in this instance the short vowel is always unaccented, 
although we have long vowels which are perhaps unaccented, or at any 
rate have only a secondary accent (supra p. 56). The effort necessary to 
produce a greater degree of loudness, as before remarked, occasioning the 
speaker to dwell longer upon these accented sounds. Thus although ac- 
cent is in itself perfectly distinct from quantity, yet the presence of accent 
occasions (in modem languages, at any rate) an increase in the length of 
the syllable. 

We mention what is called “ foreign accent” here, although not exactly 
referring to the other matters in this chapter, because we do not consider 
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it deserving of a separate section. The “ tone,*’ as it is better called, to 
distinguish it from the accent which we have just been considering, is pro- 
perly, the quality of speech. It is that which distinguishes the pronun- 
ciation of one person from that of another, independently of the real 
difference in the sounds they utter ; in the same way that the note played 
by a bassoon differs from that played by a violin (supra, p. 29). It is the 
same with the pronunciation of different nations. A Frenchman will utter 
a differently from an Englishman, and this difference must be ascribed to 
the foreign tone only. We have no means of marking the existence of 
this tone but by prefixing to any sentence the words “ French tone,” 
“ German tone,” &c., as may be required. What these tones are, can 
only be learned by much practise and observation in the countries them- 
selves where these tones prevail. 


Chapter 3.— THE TRANSITION ALPHABET. 

In the preceding pages we have given an analysis of our own sensations 
as far as they relate to spoken sound, and we have employed certain cha- 
racters which recall those sensations to us. If any one else attaches'certain 
sensations to those characters they will in like manner serve to recall 
them to him. Whether the set of sensations which they recall in others 
will be precisely the same as those which they renew in us, it is impossible 
to say, but the probability is that they will be neither exactly the same nor 
very dissimilar. We have attempted to go beyond the mere analysis and 
to point out certain land-marks which should guide others in their endea- 
vours to obtain the same set of sonorous sensations. It is only when 
those land-marks have been firmly established by frequent experiment, 
and have been generally recognized, that we can hope to succeed in the 
formation of a natural alphabet. 

The term “ Alphabet of Nature,” we should apply to a series of sym- 
bols representing certain Mechanical Conditions requisite for the produc- 
tion of the sensations termed spoken sounds, so that those conditions being 
fulfilled, the same set of sensations in the same order may be produced in 
any individual. The sensations will, indeed, differ in different individuals, 
but it is absolutely necessary to the idea of perfection in an alphabet that 
the sensations should be precisely similar every time that they are expe- 
rienced by the same individual. 

Such an alphabet it is at present impossible to construct. But an 
approximation may be made to it. Prof. Willis's experiments allow us to 
attach definite ideas to certain symbols. Thus o represents the sound 
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heard when a pipe is vocalized and extended to 4^ inches (supra p. 35). 
This symbol is then one which may be said to belong to the Alphabet of 
Nature : it represents certain mechanical conditions which may be pro- 
duced at any time, and which will be followed by certain sensations in 
different individuals, each sensation being symbolized by o, because , al- 
though, probably , different in each individual , it is the invariable sequence 
of the same conditions in each . This one instance may suffice to give a 
clear idea of what a real Alphabet of Nature would be for the vowels, and 
to shew how desirable it would be, if attainable. As regards the conso- 
nants we are fortunately able to approach more nearly to the required 
degree of perfection. We believe that the consonant scheme we have 
proposed is, as far as it extends, nearly perfect. This arises from the 
fact that the consonants or closings of the apertures of the mouth produce 
more marked modifications of the voice than the mere contracting of those 
apertures, whereby the vowels are distinguished. Hence we find in ety- 
mology that it is the consonants to which the original signification of 
words seems to cling. 

By these observations we would be far from implying that our own 
consonant scheme contains all the consonants which exist, or that those 
which we have selected are arranged absolutely in the best order. Our 
doubts principally affect the gutturals, or throat consonants, and the 
nasals, as we believe that it is the near approach of those consonants to 
the vowel modifications which occasions the difficulty concerning them. 
Thus Prof. Latham (English Language,]}. 10 6J mentions twoLapland sounds 
which he symbolizes by * y and would place where we have inserted kh 
gh, considering kh gh as mere varieties of k and g. There would also 
appear to be varieties of the nasal consonants or vowels in the Chinese 
language ; but of these we are unable to speak. 

We wish not to be misunderstood in the title we have chosen for this 
work, “ The Alphabet of Nature.” We have already explained what we 
mean by this term, and have expressly said that we do not consider know- 
ledge in a sufficiently advanced state at present for the formation of such 
an alphabet. The series of symbols which we have proposed in the pre- 
ceding pages do not then constitute an Alphabet of Nature, they are only 
offered as approximations to such an alphabet ; an approximation, not to 
the forms which it would be best to assign to the characters in such an 
alphabet, but to the analysis on which it should be constructed. The 
forms have been selected upon quite a different principle, namely, a desire 
to approximate in the greatest possible degree to the forms in common 
use, so that the words written in accordance with our alphabet may be 
printed by common printers with an ordinary fount of types. We have 
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also endeavoured to render the printing easy, by a contrivance, which we 
shall explain presently, for diminishing the number of diacritical marks 
employed for shewing the difference between full and stopped vowels, so 
that we may offer our alphabet as the most complete yet constructed and 
the most convenient for general typographical purposes/ 1 ^ 

In the former chapters^ we gave the several tables from which a com- 
plete alphabet may be formed, and we shall now collect these into one 
complete table, in which each sign will be placed in what we consider its 
proper position, together with some word in which the sound represented 
by this sign actually occurs. This, it will be observed, is only a subjec- 
tive standard, and we regret that we have none better to offer. The 
mode of using the one we furnish is as follows. Let the reader pronounce 
the exemplificative word carefully until he is quite certain of the sen- 
sation which he receives in uttering it, and is able to discriminate this 
sensation from all others and to reproduce it as often as he pleases. This 
is a difficult task, but it is absolutely necessary for the perfect comprehen- 
sion and use of the alphabet we furnish. Having obtained this sensation 
and having the idea of it clear in his mind, he is able to compare it with 
the sensations which he experiences when other persons speak, and is able 
to say with certainty what sonorous sensations are excited in him when 
they utter certain words, and therefore to know whether they are among 
those sensations which he experiences in repeating the key words in our 
table. If they ar§ 9 he is immediately able to spell that word, for himself \ 
in such a manner as perfectly to recall the pronunciation of the individual 
whom he heard speak. But it may be asked q . will the same, characters 
recall to another person, who uses the same alphabet, and who has acquired 
the knowledge of its use, in the manner already indicated P Of this we 
can be by no means sure, because we are ignorant of this person’s consti- 
tution and therefore cannot possibly state whether the same external 
causes will produce the same effect upon him as upon the first person . 
But as the general sensations produced in different individuals by the 
same external causes, do not appear, in ordinary cases, to differ very much, 
(indeed, were we to find that they did so differ we should conclude that one 
or more of them were very peculiarly constituted,) we may assume that in 

(l.) We do not even except Mr. Pitman’s Phonotypic Alphabet, because of the 
new types which that requires, and because, although temporarily extended, it is 
really limited to the English language. When the phono types come into general use, 
as it is to be hoped they will, and the alphabet is properly extended, it will, of course, 
be far more convenient than any other hitherto proposed. This Alphabet is explained 
in Part III., infrh. 

(2.) Suprh, pp. 51, 54, 64, 73, 78, 79, 80, 83, 85, 86, 88, 89, 90, 95, 124, 126* 
128. 
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this case also the difference of sensation will not be very material ; if it 
were, there would be no possibility of constructing an alphabet at all ; 
nay, language itself would be impossible. We believe that the sensations 
of sound in different persons bear a very much greater resemblance than the 
ideas excited by words having an abstract signification. For example, we 
think that the sensations of sound excited in any number of persons who 
have studied our alphabet, by the characters rait, ton, truth, dzhustis, whig, 
tori, tshurtsh, &c., would be of a much more uniform kind than the ideas 
excited in the same people by the corresponding words, fight, wrong , truth, 
justice, whig, tory, church . More than this it is of course impossible to 
accomplish. 

These remarks will serve likewise to shew the impossibility of there 
being any standard for pronunciation. Even with the help of the speak- 
ing machine, when properly constructed, it would be impossible to make 
the whole world pronounce alike. The different constitutions of our ner- 
vous systems (of the brain in especial) forbids it. The causes being dif- 
ferent in each individual the effects are necessarily dissimilar. It is the 
same with painting. We have only to regard the pictures of the different 
masters with a tolerable degree of attention to become aware that each 
paints in a certain style both of form and colouring, and this style can 
only be attributed to the constitutional differences of the painters them- 
selves, and consequently of the sensations which they derive from viewing 
the same natural object. We have been induced to dwell on this point 
because it is one but too often neglected by those who judge of the utility 
or inutility of such undertakings as the present, and of the correctness of 
the results obtained. It must be borne in mind that there are as many 
different vowel systems as there are speaking individuals in existence/ 3 ) 

(3.) “ Facts daily presented to our observation, afford equaUy simple reasons for 

almost infinite diversification of language. It is invariably found that wherever society 
is at once dense and refined, language tends to be uniform throughout the whole popu- 
lation, and to undergo few changes in the course of time. Wherever, on the contrary, 
we have a scanty and barbarous people, we have great diversities and comparatively 
rapid alterations of language. In so much, that while English, French, and German 
are each spoken, with little variation, by many millions, there are islands in the 
Indian Archipelago, probably not inhabited by one million, but in which there are 
hundreds of languages, as diverse as are English, French, and German. It is easy 
to see how this should be. There are peculiarities in the vocal organization of every 
person tending to produce peculiarities of pronunciation ; for example, it has been 
stated that each child, in a family of six, gave the monosyllable, fly, in a different 
manner (eye, fy, ly, &c.,) until, when the organs were more advanced, correct 
example induced the proper pronunciation of these and similar words. Such depar- 
tures from orthoepy are only to be checked by the power of such example ; but this 
is a power not always present, or not always of sufficient strength. The able and 
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that out of this infinite diversity only few can be selected, and that those 
few must be characteristic vowels, which will excite nearly the same sen- 
sations in all individuals ; identity of sensation being of impossible attain- 
ment. It will consequently happen occasionally that sensations will be 
experienced for which no symbol has been proposed ; this is inevitable. 
In such cases it will be necessary either to invent new symbols, with 
small chance of their being understood, or to use a symbol which recalls 
a sensation very closely approximating to the correct one. 

With these preliminary observations we present to our readers the 
alphabet which we have composed in accordance with the analysis ex- 
plained in the preceding pages. We shall term it “ The Transition 
Alphabet,” as we presume to consider it as a stepping stone from what 
is notoriously bad, to a just, philosophical, and natural analysis and ar- 
rangement of spoken sounds. 

self-devoted Robert Moffat, in his work on South Africa, says, without the least 
regard to hypothesis, that, amongst the people of the towns of that great region, * the 
purity and harmony of language is kept up by their pitchos, or public meetings — by 
their festivals and ceremonies, as well as by their songs and their constant intercourse. 
With the isolated villages of the desert, it is fa* otherwise. They have no such 
meetings ; they are compelled to traverse the wilds often to a great distance from 
their native village. On such occasions, fathers and mothers, and all who can bear a 
burden, often set out for weeks at a time, and leave their children to the care of two 
or three infirm people. The infant progeny, (some of whom are beginning to lisp, 
while others can just master a whole sentence, and those still farther advanced,) romp- 
ing and playing together, the children of nature, through the livelong day, become 
habituated to a language of their own The more voluble condescend to the less pre- 
cocious, and thus, from this infant Babel, proceeds a dialect joined together without rule, 
and, in the course of a generation , the entire character of the language is changed * 
I have been told that in a like manner the children of the Manchester factory workers, 
left for a great part of the day in large" assemblies, under the care of, perhaps, a 
single elderly person, and spending their time in amusements, are found to make a 
great deal of new language. I have 6een other children, in other circumstances, 
amuse themselves by concocting and throwing into the family circulation entirely new 
words ; and I believe I am running little risk of contradiction when I say, that there 
is scarcely a family, even among the middle classes of this country, who have not 
some peculiarities of pronunciation and syntax, which have originated among them- 
selves; it is hardly possible to say how. All these things being considered, it is 
easy to understand how mankind have come at length to possess between three and I 
four thousand languages, all different, at least, as much as French, German, and Eng- 1 
lish, though, as has been shown, the traces of a common origin are observable in them 
all.** — Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation, 1844, pp. 316-8. 
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examples. 


jong. 


Oral. 

Short. 


/mac' (PI) 

•(F) 


[¥) 

it 

(I) 


i(G) 

ite (G) 


signify 
pomocy (PI) 
Sunday 


messa (I) 

august 

knocker 


limbo 

into 


Stopped. 


knit 

towarszystwo (PI) 
debt 
ben (I) 

Sam 

patte (P) 
cot 

vuol (I) 
curry 
bdcke (G) 
bonne (P) 
fuH 

kftnste (G)* 


Nasal. 

Full. | Stopped. 

iim (P) 

fin CP) 

vaa (P) 

an (. 

ndo (P) 

— 

— 

un (F) 

Camoes (P) 

on (F) 

— 

— 


tl. PROPER DIPHTHONGS. 

EXAMPLES. 



I Diph 

thongs . 

U Dipht 

hongs . 

se. 

Loose. 

Close. 

Loose. 

Close. 


_ 


— 

blue (Y) 

_ 

Dei (I) 

perfeito (P) 

Europa (I) 

— 

1 

aye 

eye 

laude (I) 

loud 

- 

toy 

— 

— 

— 

- 

bruisen (D) 

— 

— 


- 

ceil (P) 

— 

— 

— 

- 

suoi (I) 

— 

know (Y) 

— 

- 

pfui (G) 

— ' 

— 

— 

- 

— 

lui (P) 

— 



III. BREATHINGS. 


EXAMPLES. 


diatus. 

Comprsn. 

Soft. 

Hard. 

Strong. 

Hiatus. 

Comprsn. 

0 

0 

A ee A 

he 

casa 

(El) 

my A ouse 

A othman 

(A) 
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IV. CONSONANTS. 
SYMBOLS. 


Natural . 



Exph 

6p. 

)sive. 

wh. 

Sibi: 

ep. 

lant. 

wh. 

Tri 

sp. 

ill. 

wh. 

Na 

ep. 

sal. 

wt 

tiA 111 Alio* 









Outer . . 

b 

P 

W 

wh 

B 

bIi 

m 

ml 

Middle . 

— 


vh 

fh 

— 

— 



— 

Inner . . 

— 

— 

V 

f 

— 

— 

— 


PALATALS. 









Outer . . 

— 

— 

dll 

th 

L 

Lh 

— 

— 

Middle , 

d 

t 

z 

s 

r 

rh 

n 

nl 

Inner . . 

— 

— 

zh 

sh 

1 

lh 

— 

— 

GUTTUBALS. 









Outer . . 

— 

— 

y 

yh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Middle . 

— 

— 

ft 

ch 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Inner . . 

g 

k 

gh 

kh 

G 

Gh 

N 

N 


EXAMPLES. 


Natural . 



Explosive. 

Sibilant. 

Trill. 

Nasal 


sp. 

wh. 

sp. 

wh. 

sp. 

wh. 

sp. 

\ 










JuAislALSi 









Outer . . 

babe 

peep 

way 

wheel 

b rrrl 

p.110 

schism 

•cj 

Middle . 

— 

— 

w(G) 

whe w! 

— 

— 

— 


Inner . . 

— 

— ' 

valve 

/i/e 

— 

— 

— 

- 

PALATALS. 









Outer . . 

— 

— 

% 

f/iigh 

£(P1) 

— 

nan 

nl 

Middle . 

deed 

teat 

zeals 

cease 

rare 

flacre 

(FJ 

— 


Inner . . 

— 

— 

virion 

vicious 

loll 

U(W) 

— 


GUTTUBALS. 









Outer . . 

— 

— 

yew 

Aitman 

— 

— 

— 


Middle . 

— 

— 

ItSnitfG) 

xch (G) 

— 

— 

— 


Inner . . 

gog 

cock 

hooj(D) 

hocA(G) 

7m. Or. 

p. 123 

hawg 

; 


A. 

Arabic. 

Abbreviations in these ; 

G. German. } 

D. 

Dutch. 

I. 

Italian. f 

F. 

French. 

M. Gr. 

Modern Gre| 

FI. 

Florentine. 

P. 

Portuguese, i 
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The only point which wiH require explanation in this Table/ 4 ) is the 
use of the indifferent vowel characters which have been introduced for 
the purpose of saving diacritical signs. Tor this purpose the indifferent 
character is made, under certain circumstances, to supply the place of any 
one of the other three, viz., the long, short, or stopped, which are placed 
on the same line with it in the table. Hence, the indifferent vowel cha- 
racter will, in an open accented syllable, represent a long vowel , as bi=bi. 

open un accented short vowel , as bebi=bebi. 

. . . closed syllable, accented or not, a stopped vowel , asman=man. 
A syllable will, for the purpose of these rules, be considered closed f when 
the vowel it contains is followed by, at least, one consonant at the end of 
a word, or, at least, two consonants, of which the second is not 1 or r, in 
the middle of a word ; all other syllables are open. All letters classed as 
consonants in the table, and no others, are considered to be such. 

The use of i, u, o, in the formation of proper and quasi diphthongs, 
has been already adverted to (supra, p. 81). When the characters express 
sounds which do not diphthongize with the preceding vowel, they must be 
marked with a common diaeresis ; thus, el, aii, ia, as eiryal= aerial. 

When the indifferent vowel character does not suffice to represent the 
proper vowel, the true vowel character must be employed ; hence we must 
write famili, wek, wiked, wiknes, wel, for famili, wek, wiked, wiknes, 
wel. It will be so frequently necessary to use a for the short « in Eng- 
lish, that we recommend the use of it on all occasions in which the sound 
it represents occurs ; thus, difaront, rather than diferant, which would, 
“however, represent precisely the same sound. 

It will not be necessary to mark the accent on every word. In the 
majority of languages, it is upon the penultimate, or last syllable but one. 
In Polish this is a rule almost without exception. The Trench profess to 
have no accent, and, therefore, none should be marked on Trench words 
(see Part II., chap. 2, note 3). In Hebrew, the accent is generally on 
the final syllable. In learned Arabic, if a word contains no long vowel, 
or closed syllable, the accent is on the penultim of dissyllables, and ante- 

(4.) It should be mentioned that we have found it convenient to represent * in 
writing by a letter somewhat like the Greek e ; to denote single italic letters, by 
placing a dot beneath them ; and single small capitals, by a wavy line, similar to that 
jver the Spanish fi, and written over descending or tail letters, and under any other 
letters. The accents and diacritical marks are written over or under the written 
letter, in the same way as they appear in the printed text. The printer should 
always be particularly cautioned about o n, that he should not mistake them for the 
italic o, n, which should be written o n. The letters 

v, b , &c., a, o, 9 , &c., n, are only the inversions of 
a, a, &c., e, o, 5, &c., 0 , (t, respectively. 
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penultim of polysyllables ; otherwise it is on that long vowel or closed 
syllable nearest the end of the word. In Spanish, the accent is usually on 
the penultim of words ending in vowels, or the formative s, and last syllable 
of words ending with consonants ; the accent is, otherwise, marked in the 
usual orthography of Spanish. In Italian, the accent is generally penul- 
timate when the word ends with a vowel, and becomes ultimate when this 
vowel is elided, as, mva no, invan ; but it is very capricious. In German 
and Dutch it is on the radical syllable, or syllables, of the word, and is, 
therefore, immediately discoverable by those who know the language. Eng- 
lish, a compound of the Germanic and Roman languages, sometimes follows 
one rule, and sometimes another ; but the feeling of the Englishman leads 
him to place the accent on the first syllable of dissyllables, and the ante- 
penultim of other polysyllables. In ancient Greek the position of the 
accent was determined chiefly by the quantity of the final syllable ; the 
modern Greeks retain the accent in the same place, but as the feeling of 
quantity is lost, the accent is necessarily capricious. 

From these remarks, it follows that no general rule will apply to all 
languages for the position of the accent ; but that if we lay down a few 
general rules in each language, and only mark the position of the accent 
when these rules do not apply, we shall save a great number of accentual 
marks, which is important in printing. We will, therefore, lay down 
these rules : — 

1. In English, German, and Dutch, the accent is on the first syllable 
of dissyllables, and the antepenultimate of polysyllables. 

2. In Spanish and Italian, the accent is on the penultimate or ulti- 
mate, according as the word ends with a vowel or consonant. 

3. In Hebrew the accent is ultimate. 

4. In Arabic, it follows the real rule, just explained. 

5. In all other languages, and in all languages not particularly speci- 
fied when the words are quoted, the accent is on the penultimate. 

6. No accent can be placed on a short vowel ; hence, when the vowel 
in the syllable which would be regularly accented is marked short, the 
Accent will be on the next preceding syllable not containing a short vowel, 
when there is such a syllable, and, when there is not, on the next suc- 
ceeding syllable, not containing a short vowel. Hence, indifarantli is 
accented on the last syllable but three, and kontrishon on the penultimate, 
both against the general rule 1. 

7. When we have occasion to mark the position of the accent, we 
may often save a diacritical mark thus : — The accent can only occur on 
syllables containing a long or a stopped vowel. When the vowel is long, 
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place the accent immediately after it, as repli't=riplit, dinai'=dtNai ; when 
the vowel is stopped, place the vowel after the consonants, which will, in 
that case, invariably terminate the syllable, as withstand', kontrodikt'. 
Compare reprimand = reprimand. 

We shall thus often be able to choose between writing the accent or 
using a diacritical mark ; thus the words 

wlknes, famili, folod,W speliN=wi'knes, famdli, fol'od, spel'iN ; 

and either mode may be adopted. We prefer the diacritical mark for 
brevity, as the insertion of the accent adds a type, besides breaking the 
word into parts, which is rather unpleasant to the eye. 

In order to give a specimen of the manner of using the Transition 
Alphabet with these abbreviating rules, we annex four passages, English, 
German, French, and Italian, with pronunciation figured. These must 
not be criticised as specimens of pronunciation, but as specimens of the 
power given us by this alphabet, to exhibit a particular pronunciation, 
be the same good or bad. If capable of shewing a bad pronunciation, it 
is capable of shewing a good one, because it contains symbols for all the 
sounds used in the correct pronunciation, and the error, where there is 
one — and we expect that hardly any one will read over the following 
passages without detecting several errors, objective or subjective — arises 
from a false arrangement of symbols. Thus, if in writing with musical 
symbols, a person should accidentally use a wrong one, as h fiat for b , 
he will still write what any musician can read, and what would direct the 
musician to produce a certain sound. The blunder would simply consist 
in using a wrong symbol. Hence we apologize for our errors in pronun - 
elation ; they are our own, and are not chargeable upon our alphabet. 
We have simply represented those sounds which, on comparing them with 
the sounds of our key words, appear to us, to the best of our recollection, 
to be those used by Englishmen, Germans, Frenchmen, and Italians, in 
reading the following passages. The sources of error are, therefore, two- 
fold : first, difficulty of appreciating the foreign sounds themselves ; se- 
condly, difficulty of remembering in what words these sounds are used, 
when appreciated. The first error is due to the individual who listens, 
the second to the vicious orthography usually employed. If such a musi- 
cal orthography prevailed, the harmonies of Bach and the melodies of 
Mozart would be as effectually lost to the present generation as are, unhap- 
pily, the rhythm of Chaucer and the utterance of Shakspere in our own 
tongue, and those wondrous sounds which charmed the ancients as they 
flowed from the lips of Homer, Herodotus, or Cicero. 

(5.) In fftlod, and similar words, although fftlo is the pronunciation of follow, it 
may be doubted whether followed does not prolong the last syUable, and become ffllod. 
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EXAMPLE I. ENGLISH. 


COMMON SPELLING. 

From the foregoing sections, we arrive 
at the theory of a full and perfect alpha- 
bet and orthography, of which a few 
(amongst many others) of the chief con- 
ditions are as follows : — 1) That for every 
simple single sound, incapable of being 
represented by a combination of letters, 
there be a single simple sign. 2) That 
sounds within a determined degree of like- 
ness, be represented by signs within a 
determined degree of likeness ; whilst 
sounds beyond a certain degree of like- 
ness, be represented by distinct and diffe- 
rent signs, and that uniformly. 3) That 
no sound have more than one sign to ex- 
press it. 4) That no sign express more 
than one sound. 5) That the primary 
aim of orthography be to express the 
sounds of words and not their histories. 
6 ) That changes of speech be followed by 
corresponding changes of spelling. With 
these principles in our mind, we may mea- 
sure the imperfections of our owp. and of 
other alphabets . — The English Language, 
by R. G. Latham, Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, Uni- 
versity College, London ; page 149. 


TRANSITION 8YMBOLS.C®) 

From dhi forgo'iN sekshanz, wi oraiv 
at dhi thiari ov e ful and perfekt alfa- 
bet and orthdgrafi, ov whitsh e fyu 
(amuNst m£ni gdharz) ov dhi tshlf kan- 
dlshanz ar az fdloz : — 1) Dhat for £vari 
simpal siNgal saund, inkepabal ov biiN 
rgprizent'ed bai e kombine'shan ov l£tarz, 
dh6r bi e siNgal simpal sain. 2) Dhat 
saundz wldhin' e diturmind digri' ov laik- 
nes bi rSprizent'ed bai sains wtdhin' e 
ditvrmind digri' ov laiknes ; whailst 
saunds biyond e svrtin digri' ov laik- 
nes, bi rgprizent'ed bai distiNt and dlfa- 
rant sains, and dhat yu niformli. 3) Dhat 
no saund hav mor dhan wun sain tu eks- 
pres' it. 4) Dhat no sain ekspres' mor 
dhan wan saund. 5) Dhat dhi praimari 
6m ov orthSgrafi bi tu ekspres' dhi 
saundz ov werdz and not dh6r histariz. 
6) Dhat tshenjiz ov spltsh bi f^lgd bai 
k&rispondiN tshenjiz ov spgliN. Widh 
dhlz prinsipalz in auar maind wi me m£- 
zhar dhi imparfekshanz ov auor on and ov 
^dhar alfabets. — Dhi iNglish LaNgwidzh, 
by R. G. Letham, Profes'ar ov dhi INg- 
lish LaNgwidzh and Lit'arartshyur, Yuni- 
ve'rsiti Kttlidzh, Lundan; p€dzh 149. 


EXAMPLE II. GERMAN. 


Nur noch zwei Fragen. Wenn wir die 
Monchsorthographie nicht hatten, sondern 
eine bessere, und dann einer jene vorschlu- 
ge und zugleich Grundsatze und Zweck 
anfuhrte ; er konnte aber keine andre, als 
die erwahnten, [namlich dasz die Ortho- 
graphic so beschaffen seyn soil, dasz sie 
nicht in Regeln gebracht werden kbnne ; 
ihr Regelmasziges widerartig seyn, und 
die AnwendungoderNichtanwendung des 
mitzuschreibenden Etymologischen keine 
Griinde haben soil ; indem der Zweck ist, 
die Orthographie, eine Sache, die beynah 
jedem nothwendig, wie das Sprechen ist, 
auf alle Weise schwer zu machen], weil 
es keine andre gibt : wiirde man ihm da- 
ruber nicht wenigstens ein leises Wort zu 
sagen haben ? Und hat man sich selbst 
keins, wenn man zur Vertheidigung der 
ersten, und zur Verwerfung der letzteren 


Nur nokh tsvhai frajhan. Vhen vhlr di 
m^nkhsortogrhh' nicht h£tan, zondarn 
aina bgsara, und dhn ainar yano for'shlft'- 
jha und tsuglaich Grund'zets'a und tsvhek 
hn'fitr'ta ; Ir k^nta abar kaina hndara, hlz 
di 6rvhlntan [nSmlich dhs di 6rto- 
grhf zo bashafan zain zol, dhs zi 
nicht in rejhaln gabrfikht vhdrdan k^na y 
ir rejhalmfcsijhes vhidarfirtijh zain, und 
di an'vhend'uN odar nicht'an'vhend'uN des 
mit'tsushrai'bandan 6timologhishan kaina 
grimda haban zol ; indfm d6r tsvhek ist, 
di drtogrhh', aina zhkha, di bain a 
yedam notvhendijh, vhi dhs shprSchan ist, 
auf hla vhaiza shvhgr tsu mhkhan], vhail 
es kaina hndra gibt; vhflrda m&n Tm da- 
rObar nicht vhenijhstanz ain laizes vhbrt tsu 
zaghan haban ? Und hht mhn zich zelbst 
kains, vhen mhn tsur fartai'dijhuN d£r 
6rstan, und tsur farvhfirfuN d£r letstaran 


( 6 .) As in the English language a vowel is always long or short, and never stop- 
ped, before an r which does not precede a vowel in the same word, advantage is taken 
of this circumstance to use the indifferent character before r in such situations ; thus, 
tar, form, farm, tir=tar, form, farm, tlr. Again, the stopped 9 is not found in Eng- 
lish, but is always substituted by the stopped 6 ; we, therefore, use the indifferent 
character, 0 , to represent 6 in those cases in which, by our general rules, it should 
represent 9 . These two abbreviations only apply to English. 
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in lautes Geschrey ausbridit ; endlich aber in lautes gashrai aus'bricht' ; endlich abar 
miide und heiser zu sich selbst kommt, mfida und haizar tsu zich zelbst komt, 
und dann mit einem halben Gedanken und dkn mit ainarn hklban gadAnkan 
iiberlegt, wofiir, und wowider man denn fibarlejht', vhofflr, und vhovhidar mkn den 
so geschiieen babe ? — Klopstock.W zo gashrion haba ? — Klopshtok. 

EXAMPLE m. FRENCH/ 8 ) 

Un enfant 61ev6 dans un pauvre village, un anfan elve danz ug povra vilkzh, 

- .revint chez ses parens, et fut surpris . • ravin she se pkran, e fu sArpri 
d*y voir, .un miroir. . . D*abord il aima d i vwkr . • un mlrwkr. .. d kbSr II 6ma 
son image ; . . et puis par un travers bien son imkzh, . . e piii pSr ug trkvkr byig 
digne d*un enfant, • • et mkme d’un 6tre dlnya d ug anfan, . . e m6m d eg 6tra 
plus grand, . . il veut outrager ce qu’il plA gran, . - II rgt utrkzhe sa kil 
aime, . . lui fait une grimace, et le miroir 6m, . . liti f6t An grimas, e la mirwkr 
la rend. . . Alors son depit est extreme ; la ran. . . klors son d8pi et ekstrAm ; 

. . il lui montre un poign menaqant, . . il . . Il ltzi montr eu pwin manasan, . . 11 
se voit menac6 de m6me.. .Notre marmot sa vwa manase da mim.* . . notrh mftrmo 
fkche s*en vient, en fremissant, . . battre fkshe s an vyin, an frSmisan, • . bktrh 
cette image insolente ; . . il se fait mal aux set im&zh insolant ; . . II sa fk mal o 
main. Sa colkre en augmente ; . • et, fu- , min. Sa k$16r an ogmant ; .. e, fA- 
rieux, au desespoir, . . le voilk, devant ri^, o dgsespwkr, . . la vwala, da van 
ce miroir, . . criant, pleurant, frappant la sa mlrwkr, . . krian, plpran, frkpag la 
glace. . . Sa mkre, qui survient, le console, glSs. • • Sa m£r, ki sArvyiij, la konsol, 
l’embrasse, . . tari ses pleurs, et doucement Panbras, . . tari se pl'gr, e dusmag 
lui dit;.. “N*as-tu pas commenck par Iki di ; .. “ n a tu pa kpmanse pSr 
faire la grimace . . k ce m6chant enfant f6r la grimas, . . a sa m^shant anfan, 

qui cause ton dkpit ?” . . “ Oui.” “ Re- ki koz ton d6pi ?” • • “ Ui.” “ Ra- 

garde k present : tu souris, il sourit ; . . tu gard a prfezan : tu suri, Il suri ; .. tu 
tends vers lui les bras, il te les tend de tan v6r ldi le bra, il ta le tan da 

m6me ; . . tu n’es plus en colkre, il ne se mkm ; . . tu n e plks an kol6r, Il na sa 

fkche plus : . • de la soci6t6 tu vois ici fksha plA : . . da la sosiete tu vw&z I si 
Pemblkme ; . . le bien, le mal, nous sont Tanbl^m ; .. la byin, la mkl, nu son 
rendus.” — L afontaine.(O) randu.” — Lafont6n. 

(7.) Translation. Only two questions more. If we had not the monkish ortho-' 
graphy, but a better one, and then some one were to propose this to us, and were to 
quote its principles and objects ; and he could not cite any others but those just men- 
tioned, [namely, that the orthography should be of such a nature as not to admit of 
rules ; that what is regular in it should be against its nature, since there are no rea- 
sons to show for the writing or non-writing of the etymology ; the object being to 
render orthography (a thing nearly as useful to every one as speaking) in every possible 
way difficult] because there are no others ; should we not have, at least, a word to 
whisper in his ear ? And have we none to whisper in our own, when we break out 
into loud shouting in defence of the one and rejection of the other, and, at last, tired 
and hoarse, come to ourselves and reflect, with half a thought, on the wherefore and 
whereagainst we have been so shouting ? 

(8.) The original is in verse ; to save space, we have printed the words as in 
prose, distinguishing the termination of a line by two dots, thus, . . 

(9.) Translation. A child who had been brought up in a poor village, • • returned 
to his parents* house, and was surprised to find there • . a mirror. . . At first, he liked 
his image, . . and then, with a whim well worthy of a child, • • and even of a larger 
creature, . . he wishes to injure what he is pleased with ; . . makes a face at it, and 
the mirror returns it. . . His rage then becomes extreme ; . . he displays a menacing 
fist, . • he sees himself menaced in the same manner. . . Our babe in a passion pro- 
ceeds, trembling (with anger), . . to beat this insolent image. . . He hurts his hand. 
This adds to his rage, , • and, furious, in despair, . . behold him before this mirror, . . 
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EXAMPLE IV. ITALIAN/ 8 ) 


Prendi uom rozzo, e comun, fanne un 
monarca, . • tosto il favor del del sopra gli 
piove : . . tosto divien di sapienza un' area : 
. . nella testa di lui s'alloggia Giove. . . 
Decide, ordina, giudica : un oracolo : 
tutto a un tratto divien : pare un miracolo. 
£ percid con ragion trasecolati . . restan 
quei savi, che un destin felice . . al fianco 
d’un monarca ha collocati, . . scorgendo 
in tutto quel ch' ei pensa e dice . . sublime 
idAe, pansier' profondi e nuovi, . • nA sanno 
dove diavolo U trovi. — Parla un sovrano ? 
£' come parli un Nume; .. ode ciascun, 
pronto obbedisce e tace ; . . nA contradir, 
nA replicar presume ; . . 6 legge universal 
dd che a lui piac$ ; . . e par che accomu- 
nato abbia con lui . . lo stesso Onnipotente 
i dritti sui. — Che piA? 1' estro gli vien, 
mi crea ministro, . • e sia pur' io bestia 
ignorante e sciocca ; . . tutta la monarchia 
reggo e amministro, . . ho scienza nel cer- 
vel, sentenze in bocca. . • Tolta da me la 
balordaggin prima, . . par ch' altro conio 
il mio padron m'imprima. — Cid prova che 
il monarchico govemo.. A d'ogni altro 
governo il piA perfetto ; . • e all' immortal 
somiglia ordine eterno, . . onde veggiam 
che l'Universo A retto ; . . ogni bene in se 
stesso aduna e accoglie, . . e ogni qualun- 
que mal slontana e toglie. — C asji.C 10 ) 


Prendi wdm roddzo e komun', fAnne un 
mondrka .. tosto 11 favor' del tshy §1 sdpra ly i 
pyove • . tosto divyAn di sapientsa un firka : 
• • nella testa di lui sAUoddzhya dzhyove. . 
detshide, Ar'dina, dzhyu'dika : un orakolo : 
tutto aun trAtto divyAn : pare un mirakolo. 
e pArtshyA kon rAdzhyon trasekolati. re«/tAn 
kwei savi, che un destin felitshe .. hi fyanko 
dun monBrka a kollokati, . . skdrdzhendo 
in tutto kwel kei pensa e dltshe. .sublime 
idee, pensyAr' profqndi e nw6vi, . • nA sAnno 
d6ve dyavolo li trdvi. — p&rla un sovrano ? 
A kdme parli un nume*..6de tshyAskun, 
pronto obbedishe e t&tshe. .nA kontradir', 
nA rhplik&r / presume .. A leddzhe universal' 
tshydke a lui pyfltshe. .e pfir keakkomu- 
nato abbya con lui . . lo stesso onnipotente 
i dritti sui.— che pyu ? lestro lyi vyen, 
mi krea ministro, . . e sia pur io bestya 
InyorAnte e shyokka .. tutta la monarkia 
reggo e Amministro. .A shyentsa nel tshAr- 
vAl, sententse in bokka . . tdlta da me la 
baldrdAddzhin prima.. par kAltro konyo 
Il mio padron mimprima. — Tshydprdva ke 
il monarkiko govArno • • A donyi Altro 
governo II pyu pArfetto . . e Al immortSl 
somilya Ardine etArno. .onde veddzhyfim 
ke lunivArso A retto ; • • Qnyi bAne in se 
stesso aduna e AkkAlye,. .e Qnyi kwalun- 
kwe mAl slontana e tolye. — KAsti. 


shouting, weeping, striking the glass. . , His mother, who comes up, consoles him, 
embraces him, . . dries his tears, and softly says to him, . . ** Didst thou not begin by 
making a face . . at this naughty child, who is the cause of thy passion ?" . . “ Yes.” 
“ Look, now ; though laughest, he laughs ; • • thou stretchest thy arms towards him, 
he stretches out his to thee ; . . thou art no longer in a passion, he is no longer angry. 
. . Thou seest here the emblem of the World ; . . the good or ill we do is returned to us.” 

(10.) Translation. Take a man, rude and common, make a monarch of him, . . at 
once the favor of heaven rains down upon him ; • . at once he becomes a repository 
of wisdom ; . • in his head Jove lodges, . . he decides, ordains, judges ; an oracle • • 
in an instant becomes. It seems a miracle. — And therefore it is with reason that 
they are confounded, . • the sages, that a happy destiny . . has placed at the side of a 
monarch, . . discovering in all that he thinks and says . . sublime ideas, profound and 
novel thoughts, . . and know not where the devil he found them . . — Does a sovereign 
speak ? It seems as if a Deity spoke ; . . each one listens, promptly obeys, and is 
silent, . . none dares to contradict, nor to reply. • * His will and pleasure is an univer- 
sal law, . . and it seems as if the Omnipotent himself . . had shared his rights with 
him. — What more ? The fit seizes him, he makes me minister, . . and even if I were 
an ignorant and stupid brute . . I rule, and administer the whole monarchy. . . I have 
sense in my head, and sentences in my mouth ; • • and, clownishness being first re- 
moved from me, . . it seems as if my master struck me like a new coin. — This proves 
that the monarchical government . . is more perfect than any other government, . • 
and resembles the immortal eternal order . , by which we see the universe is ruled 
. . It unites and receives all that is good, . . it keeps off and removes all evil what- 
soever. 
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We have now completed our analysis of spoken sounds, and briefly pointed 
out how the ultimate elements thus determined may be combined into 
new compound sounds forming syllables and words. From the difficulty 
of the subject, it can be no matter of surprise that our conclusions are far 
from entirely according with those of many Phoneticians who have pre- 
ceded us. How many these may be we cannot say, but that they have 
been numerous the reader will perceive when informed that alphabets 
more or less complete have been furnished by the following Englishmen , 
1) Dr. Biber, 2) Prof. Clark, 3) Dr. Darwin, 4) Messrs. Fulton and 
Knight, 5) Rev. H. Henslowe, 6) Sir John Herschell, 7) Sir Wm. Jones, 
8) Prof. H. Key, 9) Mr. Knowles, 10) Prof. Latham, 11) Dr. Charles 
Orpen, 12) Mr. I. Pitman, 13) Mr. Smart, 14) Prof. Wheatstone, 15) 
Bishop Wilkins, 16) Dr. Young ; Americans , 17) Dr. Franklin, 18) Abner 
Kneeland, 19) Rev. E. Rich ; Frenchmen , 20) De Stains, 21) Thibeau- 
din, 22) M. de Volney; Germans , 23) Prof. Becker, 24) Dr. Rapp, 25) 
Dr. Kaltschmidt, 26) Friedr. Schmitthenner ; Pole , 27) Major Beniowski. 
A full account of the works, in which the first 26 of these alphabets are 
contained, will be found in the Phonotypic Journal for 1844, pp. 133 — 
144, 322—329. 

Space does not permit us to take all these 27 alphabets into considera- 
tion, but we cannot pass them entirely over, and shall therefore select 
some of the most important. They fall into two classes ; first, those 
which relate to language generally, as Nos. 3, 5, 7, 8, 11, 15, 16, 20, 21, 
22, 24, and 25 ; and secondly, those which refer to some particular lan- 
guage, as Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19, 27, to English, and 
Nos. 23, 26 to German. The most complete alphabets of the first class, 
are Nos. 8, 11, 15, 16, 22, 24 ; and in the second we may confine our- 
selves to Nos. 6, 10, 12, and 13. 
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The differences between the alphabets just cited, and that previously 
explained under the name of “ The Transition Alphabet/* resolve them- 
selves into three classes, I.) The discrimination of sounds between which 
we detect no distinction, II.) The identification of sounds which to us 
appear dissimilar, and III.) The arrangement of the ultimate elements of 
speech. To these might be added IV.) The symbolization, but this we 
consider unimportant, except in the case of No. 12 , because no alphabet 
besides this consists of a series of symbols which are intended to be per- 
manent. In giving some account of these alphabets we shall therefore at 
once translate the symbols into those of the Transition Alphabet, placing 
two symbols to an element in the Ilnd case, and subdividing a symbol 
thus r 1 , r’, in the 1 st case ; while a ? will be placed where we are doubt- 
ful what sound was intended. We shall afterwards say a few words on 
these differences, and finally enter upon the question of symbolization 
with reference to Mr. Pitman’s Phonographical and Phonotypical Systems. 

I. GENERAL ALPHABETS. 

1 .— Wilkins. 

First in point of time we must place Bp. Wilkins’s very acute analysis 
of speech, given in his “ Essay towards a Real Character and a Philoso- 
phical Language,” 1688, to which we gladly acknowledge our many 
obligations. 

“ In the causes of letters there are observable,” says he, in p. 359, “ A. 
The ORGANS by which they are formed, either more I., Common ; 
lungs, throat, mouth, nose ; or II., Peculiar ; 1. Passive , [ 1 ' palate , 
(according to the parts 1 " inmost or middle, 2 " foremost) ; 2 ' teeth , (either 
the 1" root or inner gums, or 2" top ) ; 3' lip (l" upper 2" lower )] ; 2. 
Active , [whether the 1' tongue i (according to the l n root or middle, 2" 
top) or 2 ' lips] . B. The ACTIONS of these Organs, whether by I., 
Appulse, of the 1. Lips [either 1' to one another, or 2' to the tops of the 
teeth] 5 2. Tongue^ [in respect of the 1' top of it to the teeth (their 1" 
tops , 2 " roots or gums) 2 ' root or middle of it to the palate ] ; II. Tre- 
pidation or vibration, either of the 1. Lips or 2. Tongue [whether 1 ' 
top t or 2 ' root or middle of it] ; III. Percolation of the breath between 
the 1. Lips contracted, or 2. Tongue [either the V top of it, (applied to 
the 1 " tops , 2" roots of the teeth) > 2 ' root or middle of it, applied to the 
inward palate.] 

“ These I conceive to be all the kinds of actions and configurations 
which the organs are capable of, in order to speech. What kind of letters 
are framed by these will appear in the next table. 
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All simple letters may be distinguished into such as are ; either 

A. APERT and free, according to degrees 

a . Greater ; styled most properly vowels , which may be distin- 
guished into I. Labial , being framed by an emission of the 
breath through the lips contracted ; 1. less } as o, 2. more , with 
the help of the tongue put into a concave posture long ways, 
the whistling or French u u; II. Lingual ; the breath being 
emitted when the tongue is put into a posture 1. more concave , 
and removed at some distance from the palate 6, o ; 2. less con- 
cave , or plane, and brought nearer to the palate a, e (?) ; 3. some- 
what convex to the palate e, e (?). 

b. Lesser; being either, I. Sonorous ; of which it may be said, 
that they do somewhat approach to the nature of consonants, 
and are media potestatis (possessed of an intermediate power) ; 
because when they are joined to any vowel to compose what we 
call a diphthong, they put on the nature of consonants , and 
when they are not so joined, but used singly, they retain the 
nature of vowels , which is the reason why it hath been so much 
disputed amongst some learned men, whether they are to be 
reckoned amongst vowels or consonants . These may be dis- 
tinguished into 1. Labial , by an emission of the breath through 
the lips more contracted u, u, w ; 2. Lingual , when the breath 
is emitted betwixt the middle of the tongue in a more convex 
posture, and the palate i, i, y; 3. Guttural , by a free emission 
of the breath from the throat b, b ; II. Mute, when the breath 
is emitted through the organs of speech being in the same posi- 
tion as before, but without voice ; to be distinguished as their 
three preceding correspondents, into 1. Labial , wh; 2. Lin- 
gual , yh ; 3. Guttural , h. 

B. INTERCEPTED and shut, according to degrees 

a. Lesser ; which because they have something vowelish in them, 
are therefore by some styled semivowels , being spiritous and 
breathed, whether I. Labial ; being pronounced through the 
1. mouth; [by 1'. Appulse of either lip to the opposite teeth, 
framing v sonorous f mute ; 2'. Trepidation of the lips like that 
sound which is used in the driving of the cows, (b), to which 
there is a correspondent mute, (Bh), sometimes used as an in- 
terjection of disdain; 3'. Percolation of the breath, betwixt 
both the lips contracted round-wise, which makes the vocal 
whistling sound, (vh) to which likewise there is a correspondent 
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mute whistling (fh) ; but neither of these two last pairs being 
of use in Language” (but see supra pp. 104 — 106, 119), 
“ they need not therefore have any marks or letters assigned to 
them] ; 2. nose ; by an appulse ; either of the lips against 
one another or against the top of the teeth, framing m sonorous, 
mh mute. II. Lingual ; either in respect of | V the top of the 
tongue being pronounced through the 1 . mouth , by £1' appulse , 
of the top of the tongue to the (1" top of the teeth; the breath 
being emitted through the middle of the mouth, framing dh 
sonorous, th mute ; 2". foremost part of the palate ; the breath 
being emitted through the corners of the mouth, framing 1 
sonorous, lh mute ;) 2'. Trepidation or vibration ; against the 
inmost part of the palate, framing r sonorous, rh mute. 3'. 
Percolation of the breath ; between the top of the tongue and 
the roots of the teeth, whether (1" subtle , framing z sonorous 
and s mute, or 2". dense, framing zh sonorous and sh mute) ;] 
and 2. the nose, by an appulse of the top of the tongue to the 
roots of the teeth, framing n sonorous, nh mute ; or of II'. the 
root or middle of the tongue, being pronounced through 1. the 
mouth ; [by 1' Appulse to the inward palate, framing gh sono- 
rous, kh mute ; 2' Trepidation , which will frame a sound like 
• the snarling of a dog, (qh ?), to which there is a correspondent 
mute, like that motion which we make in hauking, not neces- 
sary to be provided for by any letter for language ; 3' Percola- 
tion of the breath between the root of the tongue and the 
inward palate (jh ?), to which there is a correspondent mute, 
which makes a sound like the hissing of a goose (ch ?) not 
necessary to be provided for by any mark assigned to them for 
letters;] 2. the nose ; by an appulse of the root of the tongue 
to the inward palate, framing n sonorous, and Nh mute.]* 
b. Greater ; which do most partake of the nature of consonants, 
and may be styled non-spiritous or breathless, to be distin- 
guished according to the active element of speech into I. La- 
bial ; intercepting of the breath by closure of the lips, framing 
b sonorous, p mute ; II. Lingual, in respect of the {I'. Top 
intercepting the breath, by an appulse to the bottom of the 
teeth, framing d sonorous and t mute ; or II'. Root ; inter- 
cepting the breath by an appulse to the inmost palate ; framing 
g sonorous, k mute.” 

We have placed queries to A, a, II, 2, and 3, for in the examples which 
3 
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Bp. Wilkins gives, he calls the first the sound in bate, vale, fate, &c., &c. ; 
the second that in beate, veale, feate, &c., &c., the latter being fictitious 
spelling. We know, indeed, that these words are pronounced with e, and 
therefore the former had e, perhaps ; if so, the Bishop’s classification of 
the short (i. e. stopped) and long vowels would be — 6 6, & e, S e, ! I, — 

0, uu,n — ; not admitting short (stopped) o, or long u. He objects 
to marking the difference between short (stopped) and long vowels. The 
improper diphthongs he forms with i and u, as well as the proper ones. 
Using o, a, e, i, o, u, u, for his seven vowel characters, he represents our oi 
by oi ; our ai by ai, our ai by ai ; aw (as distinct from our 6 ) by ou ; the 
ew in hew by eu (which he thus distinguishes from yu) ; and our au (quo 
in owl) by au; while ii =ye, iu==yow, uu=woo, ui=we. He has given, 
as a specimen of his alphabet, the Lord’s Prayer and Apostle’s Creed, 
which we subjoin, translated (using the seven vowel symbols just proposed, 
and the rest as explained in the alphabet), as a specimen of the pronun- 
ciation of his day. There seem to be some oversights in the mode of 
spelling, but, with the exception of two obvious misprints (dhun for dhain, 
and badi for bodi), we have transcribed the passages literatim . 

1. but fadher huitsh art in heven, halloed bi dhai nam, dhui kiNdam 
kum, dhai uill be dun, in erth az it iz in heven, giv us dhis dai but daili 
bred, and forgiv bs but trespassez az ui forgiv dhem dhat trespas against 
bs, and led bs not intu temptasion, but deliver bs from ivil, for dhBin iz 
dhe kiNdam, dhe pauer and dhe glori, for ever and ever, Amen. 

2. ai biliv in God dhe fadher olmaiti maker of heven and erth, and in 
Dzhesas Kraist his onli san aur Lord, huu uaz konseved bBi dhe holi Gost, 
bom of dhe Virgin Mari, suffered under Ponsias Puilat, uaz kriusified ded 
and buried, hi dessended intu hel, dhe thard dai he ros again from dhe 
ded. hi assended intu heven, huer he sitteth at dhe ruit hand of God dhe 
fadher, from huens he shal kam to dzhadzh dhe kuik and the ded. ai 
biliv in dhe holi Gost, dhe holi katholik tshartsh, dhe kommiunion of Saints, 
dhe forgivnes of sinz, dhe resarreksion of dhe bodi and lBif everlasting. 
Amen. 

2. — Young . 

Next to this alphabet of Bp. Wilkins, that of Dr. Young is, among those 
furnished by Englishmen, the most comprehensive. He divides the let- 
ters into 8 classes, thus ( Lectures , vol. 2, p. 276) : — Class 1. “Pure 
vowels consisting of a vocal sound formed in the larynx, not interrupted 
by the tongue and lips, nor passing in any degree through the nose.” 

1, o ; 2, a ; 3, long & (?), short a ; 4, long 6 , short 5 ; 5, 9 (?) ; 6 , o ; 
L f i 8 , a 1 ; 9, b ; 10, long u, short u ; 11, u l 5 12, u* ; 13, 1 i 14, 1 ; 
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15, e ; 16, S ; 17, e. Class 2. “ Nasal vowels consisting of a vocal sound, 
passing, without interruption, through both the mouth and nose.” 18, an ; 
19, on; 20, an; 21, un (?) ; 22, in. Class 3. “Pure semivocals, con- 
sisting of a vocal sound, much impeded in its passage, yet capable of being 
prolonged, not passing through the nose.” 23,1; 24,1’; 25, lh; 26, 
r 1 ; 27, r 9 ; 28, v; 29, dh ; 30, gh,jh; 31, z; 32, zh. Class 4. “Nasal 
semivocals consisting of a vocal sound, stopped in the mouth, and passing 
only through the nose.” 33, m ; 84, n; 35, n. Class 5. “Mixed semi- 
vocals consisting of a vocal sound, much impeded in its passage through 
the mouth, and passing partly through the nose.” 36, n\ Class 6. “ Ex- 
plosive letters consisting of a vocal sound, stopped in its passage.” 37, 
b; 38, d; 39, g. Class 7. “Susurrant or whispering letters having no 
vocal sound, but capable of being continued.” 40, h ; 41, f ; 42, th ; 
43, kh, ch ; 44, s ; 45, sh. Class 8. “ Mute letters having no vocal sound, 
and incapable of being sounded alone or continued.” 46, p ; 47, t ; 48, k. 

We have placed a query to 3, for the two instances cited are French, 
dme, femme, which are allowed to rhyme in French poetry, although pro- 
perly pronounced ame, fam. No. 5, o ; the examples are homme de robe, 
which some pronounce om da rob, and others om da rob, which we believe 
to be more correct. Nos. 7 and 8, b 1 and if ; the examples to b 1 ar ejeu, 
ceil, and to jeux, nceuds ; to our ear all are pronounced with b, thus, zhg, 
Bi F, zhB, nB. Nos. 11 and 12, ft 1 , u 9 ; the example for u 1 is the German 
I'ugen, that for u* the French une laitue , to which is added — “ In Norfolk 
and in Devonshire the English u is sometimes pronounced u 9 .” We believe 
the German U and French u to be properly identical, but in many parts of 
Germany the U is allowed to approach i much more nearly than the French 
ever allow their u to be pronounced ; perhaps it is this which has occa- 
sioned the distinction to be made by Dr. Young. No. 21, un, the nasal 
sound corrsponding to ft 1 , and not considered in the Transition Alphabet. 
We have no proper idea of the sound ; Dr. Young says, “ The erse term 
for a calf is lhuno, as pronounced in Rossshire.” 

The diphthongs are denoted by a vinculum drawn over the diphthon- 
gising vowels, and y and w are dispensed with, i and u being used. Our 
three diphthongs ai, oi, au, become al, oi, ou. The following short 
example is translated from Dr. Young’s symbols, the distinctions of long 
and short being made only where he makes them : 

“ hu&n l^vll ujsuman stups ta f&H, 
and faindz tu let dhat men bltrel, 
i huot tshflr^m kan sudh har* melankftll ? 

I huot ar*t kan uaip har* gilt auel ? 

“ Some would read, in the first line, tu, and not ta.” 
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3. — Key. 

Prof. Key can hardly he said to take the vowels into consideration, as 
he only figures five, namely, i, e, a, 6, u. His alphabet scheme (Penny 
Cyclopedia , Art. Alphabet) is chiefly remarkable for his proposed 
arrangement of the consonants. He adopts the old grammatical distinc- 
tion of medials (g, d, b), tenues (k, t, p), and aspirated letters, discri- 
minating, however, in these (what is not done by the older Latin and 
Greek grammarians) the “middle aspirates” (gh, dh, v) from their 
“ delicate relatives” (kh, th, f). He finds a similar relation among the 
sibilants, and calls y and w letters sui generis (of a peculiar kind). His 
tabular arrangement is calculated to display these relations, the paralle- 
lopipedon being used for the first twelve consonants just named, a prism 
for the sibilants, a straight line for the liquids, and another for the vowels ; 
thus, 

1. Consonants. 2. Sibilants. 



y | i e a o u | w 


We may mention that, for uniformity, he represents v, f, by vh, ph ; 
tsh by zh (this is singular) ; and dzh, zh, by j Eng . and j Fr. 

“ In the preceding parallelopipedon, the three horizontal planes, be- 
ginning from above, represent the guttural, or palatal, the dental and 
labial letters. The front vertical plane includes the aspirates, that at the 
back the non-aspirates. The left vertical comprehends the medial letters, 
that on the right the tenues. Every letter is, of course, at the intersec- 
tion of three of these planes, and may be defined accordingly.” 

4. — Orpen. 

Dr. Charles Orpen (Pestalozzian Primer) confines himself nearly to 
the English vowels, which he arranges thus: — 1 , bee; 2, air; (2J, 
bread); 3, baa; (3J, papa); 4, jowmey; 5, awe; 6, owe; 7, woo; 
(7J, feu). What the distinction between 3 and 3J may be, we have not 
been able to discover. Another example of 3 is the exclamation ah ! 
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and it is said to be the name of the first letter of the alphabet according 
to Irish pronunciation. 3J is also illustrated by sha’n’t, bar, mamma. 
Perhaps Dr. C. 0. means one for a, and the other for a, but his examples 
are not sufficient to determine. He makes 1 short of 1 ; a of 3 ; o of 
5 ; u of 7 ; but calls 4 % identifying it with bwt. His vowels may, 
therefore, be stated pretty accurately as being 

1, i. t, !; 2, e, e; 2j, S; 3, a 1 , a; 3£, a a ; 4, a, a; 5, 6, 5; 6, o ; 

7, u, ii; 8, a. 

His consonants are shown by the following table (p. 167), in which the 
vowels are also introduced. For convenience we have used the Roman 
numerals and accented Arabic figures in place of the following sentences : 

I. “ Mechanisms of the movements, and postures of the different 
parts of the mouth and throat, by which the material of speech, viz., 
1st, mere non-vocal breath, or, 2nd, vocalized breath or voice, is modified 
in its expiration, or exit, through the mouth or nose.” 

U. “ Oral Consonant Powers ; affecting the sound of the Exit of — 
1st. mere non- vocal breath,— or — 2nd. vocalized breath, or voice, — 
through the mouth. In all these, the air is prevented, either wholly, or 
partially, from escaping through the nose, by the soft palate being raised, 
so as either entirely, or very nearly, to close up the posterior nostrils, or 
the posterior openings into the nose, from the throat.” 

III. “ Nasal Consonant Powers ; affecting the sound of the Exit of — 
1st. mere non-vocal breath, — or — 2nd. vocalized breath, or voice, — 
through the nose. In all these, the air is allowed to escape through the 
nose, by the soft palate being lowered, so as to leave open the posterior 
opening into the nostrils, from the throat.” 

1°. “ Organs concerned in the mechanism of their articulation, either 

by 1st. Position ; — which may be either, — a. Apposition or Contact ; — 
or — b. Juxta-position, or Approximatedness ; — or by — 2nd. Motion ; — 
which may be either, — a. Approach ; b. Separation ; c. Vibration. 

2°. “Consonant Powers ; firmly and quickly intercepting, or per- 
mitting, the exit of mere non-vocal oral breath.” 

3?. “ Consonant Powers; firmly and quickly modifying the exit of 

mere non-vocal oral breath.” 

4°. “ Consonant Powers ; softly and slowly intercepting, or permit- 

ting, the exit of oral vocalized breath, or voice.” 

5°. “ Consonant Powers ; softly and slowly modifying the exit of 

oral vocalized breath, or voice.” 

6°. “ Consonant Powers ; firmly and quickly modifying the exit of 

mere non-vocal nasal breath.” 
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72. “ Consonant Powers ; softly and slowly modifying the exit of 

nasal vocalized breath, or voice.” 

1'. “ Two lips, vibrating, alternately separated, by the current of air, 

and touching.” 

2'. “Two lips separated, as little as possible, in the centre, and 
forced suddenly wider asunder, by the jerk of the breath.” 

3'. “ Two lips touching firmly, as in p final and mh, or gently as in 

b final and m ; or separated quickly as in p initial or medial and mh ; or 
slowly, as in b initial or medial, and m.” 

4'. “ Lower lip pressed firmly, as in f, or gently as in v, against the 

edges of the upper front row of teeth.” 

5'. “ The tip of the tongue, pushed forward, between the two front 

rows of teeth, and pressed firmly as in th, or gently as in dh, up against 
the edges of the upper row.” 

6'. “ The tip of the tongue, lying against the back of the lower front 

teeth, while its sides are pressed firmly as in s, or gently as in z, against 
the upper side-teeth, and while the edges of the lower front row of teeth 
are a little farther back and behind those of the upper, and nearly 
touching.” 

7'. “ The tip of the tongue raised behind, but not touching, the upper 

front teeth, while its sides are pressed firmly as in sh, or gently as in zh, 
against the side upper gums, and while the edges of the lower front row 
of teeth are pushed forward a little, so as to be exactly under those of the 
upper front row, and nearly touching, and the two lips pushed forward a 
little.” 

8\ “ The whole of the edges of the tip and sides of the tongue, 

pressed firmly as in t final and nh, or gently as in d final and n, against 
the whole of the front and side inner upper gums, or separated quickly, 
as in t initial, or medial, and nh, or slowly, as in d initial or medial, and 
n, from them.” 

9'. “ The whole of the sides of the upper surface of the tongue pressed 

against the whole of the sides of the hard palate, while the tip is a little 
bent down, and a narrow channel left along the centre of the whole 
tongue between it and the hard palate, from back to front, which channel 
is forced suddenly wider open, by the jerk of the breath.” 

10'. “ The tip of the tongue, fixed firmly, as in lh, or gently as in 1, 

against the inner upper front gum, while its two sides do not touch the 
side upper gums, and so are made to vibrate a little, with the double exit 
of air round them.” 

11'. “ The tip of the tongue curled upward and backward, firmly, as 

in rh, or gently as in r, towards the arch of the hard palate, while its 
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sides are pressed firmly, as in rh, or gently as in r, against the sides of 
the hard palate, and its tip is made to vibrate quickly as in rh, or slowly 
as in r, by the exit of air over it.” 

12'. “ The surface of the root of the tongue separated a very little 

from the soft palate which vibrates a little, quickly in kh, and slowly in 
gh, by the exit of the current of air.” [<? When there is vibration is not 
one of the letters G oh or qh produced P] 

13'. “ The whole surface of* the root of the tongue, and the whole 

soft palate, touching firmly as in k final and Nh, or gently as in g and n, 
or separated quickly as in k initial or medial and Nh, or slowly as in g 
initial or medial and n.” 

14'. “The surface of the root of the tongue and the soft palate, 
widely separated asunder, by the jerk of the breath from the lungs.” 

15'. “ The mechanism of these double consonant powers is merely a 

rapid combination of those of their constituent simple ones, viz : — of 19 
with 17, and 20 with 18.” 

16'. “ The mechanism of these double consonant powers is merely a 

rapid combination of those of their constituent simple ones, viz. of 35 
with 15, and 36 with 16 ; 35 with 17, and 36 with 18.” 


The common Arabic figures shew Dr. C. Orpen’s alphabetical order. 


I. 

n. ii 

III. 

1° 

1 

o 

GO 

o 

CM 

4° 5° 

6° 7° 

1' 

l.Bh 

2.B 


2' 

3.w 

4.5.6. 


3' 

7.p 

8.b 

9.mh lO.m 

4' 

ll.f 

12.v 


5' 

13.th 

14. dh 


6' 

15.s 

16.z 


7' 

17.sh 

18.zh - 


8' 

19.t 

20. d 

21.nh 22.n 

9' 

23.y 

24—28 


10' 

29.1h 

30.1 


11' 

Sl.rh 

32.r 


12' 

33. kh 

34. gh 


13' 

36.k 

36.g 

37.Nh 88 , n 

14' 

39.h 

40. 


15' 

19&17.tsh 

20 &18.dzh 


16' 

35 &15.ks 

86 &16.gz 



35 & 17.ksh 

36 &18.gzh 



The numbers 4. 5. 6. 24 — 28. 40. which are left blank in the table, shew 
where Dr. C. 0. considers the vowels sounds which he has previously 
numbered 7. 6. 5, 1. 2. 2j. 3. 3£. 4. respectively, are to be inserted. 
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6. — Rapp. 

As a full account of M. de Volney’s alphabet has been inserted in the 
Phonotypic Journal for 1844, pp. 110 — 114, we shall conclude our 
description of the alphabets of the first class by presenting that of Dr. 
Eapp, while we regret that we are obliged to make our account so very 
brief. The great assistance which we have derived from his valuable and 
extensive work, Die Physiologic der Sprache, 4 vols. 8vo., pp. 1200, is 
shown by the frequent reference made to it in the preceding pages. 

He traces the vowels from one single undeveloped sound, a, which, 
when developed, becomes a. This developed a he conceives to stand 
precisely in the middle between the two extremes, or poles, i and u, of 
which i is termed the positive , and u the negative pole. The vowels now 
assume two directions, one towards i, and the other towards u, these 
being the extreme tones, while e, o, lie between them and a. “We thus 
arrive,” says Eapp, (vol. 1, p. 23), “ at the five well-known principal 
vowels, a — e, i — o, u” all considered short, but capable of being pro- 
longed or stopped. “ But whilst,” continues he, “ e and o allow of being 
elevated to i and u, they also admit of depression, so that e becomes 4, 
and o becomes o. The whole of these phenomena may be connected thus : 
the two polar directions of the vowel system, reckoned from a, may be 
considered as a continuous line passing through an infinite number of 
intermediate points or stages, until it arrives at the extremities i or u. 
Upon this scale, however, three stations have been established, as easily 
recognizable and practically useful ; for the positive series, a, 4, e, i, de- 
scribes a narrow semicircle in the mid-region of the mouth, while the 
negative series, a , o, o, w, seems to describe a large semicircle about the 
former. From this relation it follows that i and u alone can be properly 
said to be absolutely fixed points, and that all the other vowels are only 
arbitrarily placed in the scale, and are removable either upwards or down- 
wards. We evade this difficulty in practise by the aid of intermediate, 
or half vowels. Thus, between a and 4, we have the English short 
[stopped] a, between 4 and e, the French £ [?], between e and i, the 
Dutch sharpened [stopped] i, in ik, [? i] ; between a and o, the a [? <£] 
as usually pronounced in Saxony ; between 5 and o, the Italian open 6, 
the Danish aa, and Swedish & ; between o and u is the Italian o stretto 
( pj, and the Danish and Swedish long o ; also the Polish o, with the 
acute accent. Thus far the investigation may be followed by the ear ; no 
human organ will, however, be able to appreciate the slight intervals by 
which, in different regions, any single vowel is raised or depressed a comma 
in the scale ; and it is sufficient for us to have convinced ourselves that 
the circle of vowels does not consist of absolute phenomena, but is a 
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living scale, which can only be problematically divided by assumed points. 
Hence there is no sense in disputing as to which is the purest e, o, 4 t or 
o, but, perhaps, there may be in the investigation of the purest i or u ; 
and it is very probable that some organs may pronounce these sounds 
more purely or energetically than others. With this vocal circle, many, 
or, perhaps, the greatest part of the languages in the world, are content. 
But there is a third series of vowels, which, because it proceeds in the 
middle, between the other two (the positive and negative) series, cannot 
be better designated than as the middle series of vowels. The character 
is undecided — chiaroscuro , darksome and mysterious, like all middle 
things, and mongrels. The middle vowel between e and o is, as is well 
known, p, and that between i and u, is u. But since this series takes 
part in the whole development of the others, it must also be considered 
as continuous, from the point of indifference to the extremity u” He 
thus proceeds to class v (considered as a short vowel, and different from 
a) below p, and the sound we have represented by 0, in p. 51, above p, 
and next below u. 

Dr. Bapp next considers the nasal vowels, and doubts about there being 
any corresponding to the poles i and u, although he thinks that they may 
be found in Portuguese. The nasal of e easily becomes that of 4, which 
he takes as synonymous with our in ; the nasal of a is our an, and that 
of o, our on, that of o, our un. As Dr. Rapp considers other nasals, we 
shall represent his nasals by attaching n to the short vowel characters 
used in the rest of his scheme; by this means ^n=in ; on=im; on= 
on; an=an ; and on=on, perhaps. 

Dr. Rapp arranges his vowels in the following schemes : — 


Scheme 1. Pure Vowels . Scheme 2. Nasals. 


i d u 

e p o 
4 v o 

9 

a 


en pn on 
^n on on 
an 


Scheme 3. Pure Vowels and Nasals Combined . 





£ 

U 

u 

en 

s 

pn 

°n < 

, e 

O 

P 

o 

%■ 

% 4 

00 

1 

on 

o 

on JP 

- Ayv 

0 ^ 


Indifference 9 
an 

a 


& 


Degrees. 
upper pure 
upper nasal 
intermediate 
lower nasal 
lower pure 

undeveloped 

nasal 

developed 
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We regret that we cannot follow Dr. Rapp through his long dissertation 
on the diphthongs, nor would it be possible to render his theory clear by 
an abridgement.' No one, however, who wishes to prosecute the study of 
Phonetics will fail to possess and study this learned treatise. 

The Consonant Table follows, and those signs which differ from our 
own, will be explained immediately afterwards. 


Dr . Rapp’s Table of Consonants . 



Labial 

Labial 

Lingual 

Dental 

Dental 

Lingual 

Lingual 

Palatal 

Lingual 

Palatal 

Guttural 

I. Exploders. 

1. Indifferent 

TV 

TV 

T 


fl 


fl 

■ 


2. Weak side 
a. Soft Explo- 
ders 

b 

b. 


d 


gd 

g 


b. Spirants 
a. First class 

V 

Vdh 


dh 


Q dh 

G 


P. Second class 

vh 



■ 



D 

h. 

3. Strong side 
a. Hard Explo- 
ders 

P 

Pt 


t 


k* 

k 


b. Aspirates 

f 

1 

th'lth’ 

th,|th 3 

1 

Z 

s 


ch'ljb' 


Z* 



ch’jjh* 


zb 

sh 


kh|gh 

II. Impeders 

1. Nasals 

m 

m n 


n 


n b 

N 

■ 

2. Liquids 
a. L 

L 


r 


p 


r 


b. R 



r dh 

r 

r *b 



qh 


The 9 r, t , * of this table were explained in p. 118. By tv t Dr. Rapp 
represents a consonant intermediate to tv and r, and resembling tv more 
nearly than r. Similarly * T is a consonant between ? and *, and resem- 
bling * rather than r, and similarly for b d , &c. These he does not give 
as really existing consonants, but as possible. 
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There are four consonants represented by th. Of these th 1 is our th in 
th in ; and th*is the Spanish z, which we are not able to distinguish from 
the former (see supra, p. 120) ; th, is a thicker pronunciation of th 1 , “ pro- 
duced,” says Dr. B., “ by placing a large portion of the tongue, instead 
of its point merely, against the upper teeth,” and th, is a corresponding 
▼ariation of th*. On the varieties z s, z’ s’, zh sh, see supra, p. 120, under 
S s. In the aspirates, palatal and guttural divisions, we have ventured to 
enlarge on Dr. Rapp’s consonant table, in order to include some letters 
which he only cursorily mentions in vol. 1, p. 69. The letters ch 1 , jh 1 , 
are those which we have described in pp. 109, 121, under the forms ch, 
jh, simply ; while ch*, jh*, are peculiar intermediate consonants which Dr. 
B. detects as auxiliary consonants in Danish and modem Greek, although 
unknown to us in the latter. The other letters kh, gh, are those already 
so denoted by us. Dr. B. in his table only gives ch 1 , ch*, kh, and says 
that it is difficult to distinguish the spoken from the whispered consonants 
in this division. 

The L he divides into two, the positive 1*, spoken towards the back of 
the throat, and the negative l 1 , spoken near the teeth. The former, 1*, ge- 
nerates the weakened 1’, and the latter, l l , the Polish L. These 1* and 
l 1 are constantly occurring in all languages, the latter, l 1 , after indifferent 
or negative vowels fa, a 6, o, u), the former, 1*, after positive vowels (6, e, 
i). When, therefore, there is a tendency to pronounce one or the other, 
without regard to the preceding vowel, either that vowel is changed, or 
the L itself is changed or lost ; thus 1* leads from 1* to i or y, and l 1 from 
L to a or o. The former case we see exemplified in the French pronunci- 
ation which changes 1* to yh in /ZZe=fiyh, and omits it in brillant = briyan 
(supra, p. 128), and in the Italian language which transforms the Latin 
piano , bianco , into pyano, byaNko ; the latter is the case in the change of 
psalm , walk , (once perhaps psalm, walk, or vhalk,) into sam, wok. The 
B has almost a similar division, but the pure r occurs in this case. The 
r Ih is, Dr. B. supposes, the pure Polish rz (see supra, p. 125). 

Although this alphabet scheme contains many letters omitted both 
by ourselves and others, yet it has its omissions likewise, among which 
we need only particularly notice the English w, of which Dr. B. says, 
when speaking of vh (vol. 1, p. 61), “if we continue to soften the effect 
of vh we shall come to the English w, which, however, is nothing but a 
pure vocal prefix of the vowel u (ein reinet' Vocalvorschlag des V ocals 

ujr 

With this imperfect description of the early portion of the greatest pho- 
netical work yet produced, we close our account of general alphabets. 
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II. ENGLISH ALPHABETS. 

There are three questions to be solved concerning a particular phonetic 
alphabet of the English language. 

1st. q . What are the elementary sounds in that language ? 

2nd. q . How shall they be symbolized ? 

3rd. q . Is it possible or expedient to bring a new and correctly phone- 
tical alphabet into common use ? 

1st. As far as we have observed, the following appears to be the alpha- 
bet in actual use among English speakers, those excluded whose pronun- 
ciation is decidedly provincial : — 

Long Vowels . I, — e, &, a, 6, n, o, u. 

Short Vowels . i, f, e, o, a, o, u. 

Stopped Vowels. 1 , — S, — a, o, g, — u. 

Proper I Diphthongs, ei, ai, ai, oi. 

Proper U Diphthongs, au, ou. 

Quasi-Diphthongs, ia, ua. 

Breathing, q, h, (0 ?). 

Spoken Consonants, b, d, g ; w, v, dh, z, zh, y ; r, 1 ; m, n, N. 

Whispered „ p, t, k ; wh,f, th, s, sh,yh ; - - ; (mh, nh, Nh ?) 

With regard to the vowels, we may observe that i occurs at the end of 
some words as family , quantity , when it is the next syllable but one to an 
accented syllable ; but when it should immediately follow the accented 
syllable, and be preceded by a spoken continuous consonant, it is usually 
transformed into {, as carry , merrily— kar^, merfli. The general ear, how- 
ever, recognizes no difference in these two cases, and the pronunciation of 
various speakers is so uncertain that we may well dispense with * as one 
of the elements of the alphabet (see supra, p. 24). Many even of our 
most careful speakers use ei for e in such words as day, may , pain , and 
generally when the vowel is accented, and either ends a syllable or pre- 
cedes a spoken continuous consonant. Strict orthoepy, however, does not 
recognize ei, and therefore this diphthong may be omitted. Before r we 
never hear e pronounced by good speakers, who invariably substitute e for 
it. But when the division of the syllables keeps the e distinct from the 
r the pure e is pronounced (unless it degenerates into ei) thus, hair , hay- 
ricAr=her, henk. From this sound air=er, the dissyllabic ear must be 
carefully distinguished. The vowel 6 seldom occurs; august , austere , 
authentic , authority ostir, othentik, othonti, are almost the only 
instances in our language where it does not precede r, and then, in the 
prefix for= for, as forgive , fortuitous , it often degenerates into a, thus^ 
fargiv, forty uitBs. The vowel n is only found before r, and this seems to 
be the case in Swedish also, so that it would appear in these two lan- 
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guages to have been evolved from other letters by the action of r. The r 
is, however, generally suppressed after •§ by speakers in London and the 
south of England, so that the pure n is frequently heard, though seldom 
recognized. Among the diphthongs, ei, ou, though frequently heard, are 
utterly disowned ; the pure e, o, being always, by courtesy, presumed to 
have been spoken ; ai is only found in the affirmative aye, but some call 
this e, others ei, and others oi, and, finally, others call it ai : there seems 
no possibility of fixing which pronunciation is best ; oi is rare, but ac- 
knowledged. The aye (meaning ever) is called by some e, or ei, and by 
others ai. The effect of the letter r upon any preceding vowel is very 
marked ; in accented syllables, it changes i into io, e into e, u into uo, 
and obliges ai and au to become aia, aua ; oi is not found before r. 
"Whether o, before r, becomes oa, or is changed into o, or even 6, is a 
doubtful point. To us, o seems always (or, by most speakers) to be 
changed into 6 ; and the attempt to preserve o pure, changes it into oa, 
which is dissyllabic. Some persons pronounce ea for e before r. These 
effects of r are due to the great tendency which Englishmen have to make 
it a very faint guttural, sometimes approaching a, and sometimes G, and 
are, therefore, confined to the English language. It is only when r fol- 
lows a vowel, and is not succeeded by one, that this effect occurs. This 
tendency, however, is held by most persons to be a vice of pronunciation, 
and we, therefore, do not admit a sign for this second r (although Dr. 
Young does, see above, I., 2) ; and still less would we discriminate the 
English gently trilled r from the foreign rough lingual rattle. The posi- 
tion of the r, with respect to the vowels, is sufficient to show when it has 
the tendency thus spoken of, and we would not recommend the use of 
even a diacritical mark to point where it occurs. The q is inaudible to 
most listeners, and may, therefore, be omitted as an element ; and so may 
0, which can always be represented by a dash — ; perhaps the dash may 
be considered as the recognition of this element. Again, it may be con- 
sidered doubtful whether wh, yh, are distinguishable from hw, hy — at 
any rate, in our language. We may take the benefit of the doubt to 
exclude them, as also the letters mh, nh, Nh (p. 123.) After these 
reductions, the number of undisputed elements in our language become 


Long Vowels . I, e, e, a, 6, b, o, u = 8 

Short „ i, e, 6 , a, o, u =6 

Stopped „ i, S, — S, o, «, — u = 6 

Breathing . h. =1 

Spoken Consonants . b, d, g; w, v, dh, z, zh, y; r, 1; m, n, n=14 
Whispered „ p, t, k ; - f, th, s, sh, - j = 7 


Total . . 42 
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That is, excluding the diphthongs, as being compound elements, and, 
therefore, capable of being represented by one or more existing symbols, 
the total number of elements is 42. We will now examine the results 
obtained by other investigators. 

1. — Herschell. 

Sir John Herschell’s alphabet consists simply of a synoptic table, given 
in his article Sound, so often referred to at the beginning of this essay. 
It is as follows : — 

“ Vowels. 

qr’Book; Julius; Bade; Poor; Womb; Wound; Ouvrir (Fr.) 

I w Good ; Cushion; Cuckoo ; Band (Germ.) ; Gusto (Ital.) 

2 . Spurt ; Assert; Dirt; Virtue; Dove; Double; Blood. 

3. Hole ; Toad. 

4 c - A)1 ; Caught ; Organ ; Sought ; Broth ; Broad. 

I w Hot ; Comical ; Kommen (Germ). 

5. Hard; Braten (Germ) ; Charlatan (Fr.) 

6 . Laugh ; Task. 

7. Lamb; Fan; That. 

8 . Hang; Bang; Twang. 

9. Hare ; Hair ; Heir ; Were ; Pear ; Hier (Fr.) ; Le/iren (Germ.) 

10. Lame; Tame; Crane; Faint; Layman; Me'me (Fr.) ; Sttfdchen 

(Germ.) 

11 . Lemon; Dead; Said; ^ny; Every; Friend; Besser (Germ.); 

Eloigner (Fr.) 

12 . Liver; Diminish; Persevere; Believe. 

13. Peep ; Leave ; Believe ; Sieben (Germ.) ; Coquille (Fr.) 

14. s ; sibilus ; cipher ; the last vowel, and the first consonant. 

True Diphthongs . 

1 . Life. The sounds No. 5 and No. 13, slurred as rapidly as possi- 

ble, produce our English i, which is a real diphthong. 

2. Brow ; Plough ; Laufen (Germ.) The vowel sound No. 5 quickly 

followed by No. 1 . 

3. Oil ; Kauen (Germ.) No. 4 succeeded by No. 13. 

4. Bebuke ; Yew; You . No. 13 succeeded by No. 1. 

5. Poke. No. 13 succeeded by No. 3. 

6 . Foung ; Feam ; Hear ; Here. No. 13 succeeded by No. 2 , more 

or less rapidly. 

c< The consonants may be generally arranged in three classes : sharp 
sounds, flat ones, and indifferent, or neutral ; the former two having a 
constant relationship, or parallelism to each other ; thus, 
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Sharp Consonants — S, sell, cell ; <r (as we will here denote it,) shame, 
sure, scAirm (Germ.) ; 0, thing ; F, fright, enough, pAantom ; K, 
king, coin, quiver ; T, £alk ; P, papa. 

Flat Consonants — Z, zenith, casement ; pleasure, jardin (Fr.) ; 
the th in the words the, that , *Aou ; V, vile ; G, good ; D, duke ; 
B, babe. 

Neutral Consonants — L, lily ; M, mamma; N, nanny ; y, hawg; to 
which we may add the nasal N, in gnu, JEtna, Dnieper , which, 
however, is not properly an English sound. E, rattle ; H, Aard. 
Compound Consonants — C, or TV, cAurcA, cicerone (Ital.), and its 
corresponding flat sound, J, or D& jest, gender ; X, extreme, Xerxes 5 
(, exasperate, exalt, Xerxes ; &c., fee.*’ 

On this Table, we may remark, first, that counting each subdivision of 
the vowels Nos. 1 and 4 as separate vowels, and rejecting No. 14, (which 
is also reckoned among the consonants), the diphthongs, and compound 
consonants, we have 15 vowels, 7 sharp consonants, 7 flat consonants, 
and 6 neutral consonants; total, 35. No notice is taken of the short 
vowel, as distinguished from the stopped. In two instances only (Nos. 1 
and 4) is the stopped vowel even paired with a long one. In No. 1 , the 
word rook contains a stopped, and not a long vowel. No. 2 contains n 
in the four first words, and n in the three last. No. 4, the word kommen 
is as frequently pronounced with 0 as 0 . No. 6 , in laugh, task, the vowel 
is not generally distinguished from a, and when it is, it becomes a — a 
sound not properly English, although heard, we believe, in Scotland. 
No. 8 appears to be indistinguishable from No. 7 ; at any rate, if it be 
considered as a peculiar nasal, similar varieties of 1 , 5, u, for the sounds 
in sing, song, sung, should have been given. In the examples of No. 
10 , m4me— mem, and not mem; and stadchen = shtedchan, and not 
shtedchan ; — that is to say, m4me should have been placed to No. 9, and 
stadchen to No. 11 . The e in the penultim of the last two examples to 
No. 12 , is i, and not L No. 14, the letter s has no characteristic of a 
vowel about it ; it is, indeed, a sound, but so is any continuous whispered 
consonant. No effort of the larynx is necessary to produce it, and with- 
out an exertion of the larynx there can be no vocal sound. 

The letters y and w are entirely omitted. In the “ True Diphthongs ,” 
No. 4, is yu, No. 5, yo. No. 6 , ye, yn, and id, and all the other combi- 
nations with y, as well as all those with w, are omitted. Among the 
compound consonants, the examples for gz are imperfect ; as Xerxes = 
znrksiz, and gztjrksiz. From the imperfection of this alphabet, composed 
by one who has, in so many respects, established a claim to be considered 
as a good observer, we are forced to conclude that he did not pay much 
attention to this portion of his subject. 
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2. — Latham. 

We take this alphabet from Prof. Latham’s English Language , p. 150. 
It only differs in the order of the elements from that given in his English 
Grammar , which was published subsequently : — 

,c The vowels belonging to the English language are the twelve fol- 
lowing: — 


1 . 

that of a, 

in father. 

7. 

that of 

^9 

in bed 

2 . 

99 a i 

„ fat 

8 . 

» 

*9 

„ pit 

3. 

99 

» fate 

9. 

» 

ee, 

„ feet 

4. 

„ aw , 

„ bawl 

10 . 

99 

u, 

„ bull 

5. 

» o , 

» not 

11 . 

99 

00 , 

» fool 

6 . 

» o, 

„ note 

12 . 

99 

u, 

„ duck 


“ The diphthongal sounds are four : — 

1 . that of ou, in house. 

2 . „ ew , „ new. 

3. „ oi, „ oil. 

4. „ i, »j bite. 

“ This last sound being most incorrectly expressed by the single letter i. 

“The consonantal sounds are, 1, the two semivowels; 2, the four 
liquids ; 3, fourteen out of the sixteen mutes ; 4, ch in chest , and j in 
jest, compound sibilants; 5, ng, as in king; 6 , the aspirate h. In all, 
twenty-four : — 


1 . 

w, 

as in 

wet 

13. 

th, 

as in 

thin 

2 . 

y> 

99 

■yet 

14. 

th 9 

99 

thine 

3. 

m, 

99 

man 

15. 

& 

99 

gun 

4. 

n. 

99 

not 

16. 

K 

99 

kind 

6 . 

l. 

99 

let 

17. 

S , 

99 

sin 

6 . 

r, 

99 

run 

18. 


99 

zeal 

7. 

P> 

99 

pate 

19. 

sh, 

99 

shine 

8 . 

b , 

99 

ban 

20 . 


99 

azure , glazier 

9. 

f> 

99 

fan 

21 . 

ch, 

99 

chest 

10 . 


99 

van 

22 . 

j> 

99 

jest 

11 . 

U 

99 

tin 

23. 

ng , 

99 

king 

12 . 

d , 

99 

din 

24. 


99 

hot ” 


We observe, as before, no distinction made between the short and 
stopped vowel ; this is the general rule with all writers, the exceptions 
being very few. The vowels e and n are omitted ; and we find by some 
examples of spelling given by the Professor, that he does not recognize 
the vowel 9 at all, not even confounding it with g. With him it is & or 5, 
&c., according to the usual orthography. 
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8. — Smart. 

Mr. Smart is author of a Pronouncing Dictionary, entitled “ Walker 
Remodelled” but in effect a new work, differing in many particulars from 
Walker's well-known Dictionary. The following alphabet is prefixed by 
Mr. Smart ; the notation is here translated, but the numbers affixed to 
the elements, and the examples, are his. 

“ The Alphabetic Vowels, 


By nature long , though liable to be short or shortened. 

ACCENTED VOWELS. UNACCENTED VOWELS. 


1 . 

e. 

as in 

gate, gait, p ay 

2. 

as in aerial, retail, gateway 

3. 

h 


me, meet, meat 

4. i, 

99 

defy, pedigree, galley 

5. 

ai. 

jj 

wide, defied, defy 

6. ai. 

99 

idea, fortifies, fortify 

7. 

o, 

»> 

no, boat, foe, soul, blow 8. o. 

99 

obey, follow 

9. 


99 

cube, due, suit 

10. y u. 

99 

usurp, ague 




The Essentially Short Vowels. 

11. 


9 * 

man, chapman 

12. a, o. 

99 

accept, chapman 

13. 

S, 

99 

lent 

14. 5, 

99 

silent 

15. 

h 

99 

pit 

16. i, 

99 

sawpit 

17. 

o, 

99 

not, common 

18. o, a. 

99 

pollute, command. 







common 

19. 


99 

nut, custard 

20. u, 

99 

walnut, circus 

21. 


99 

good, hood : an inci- 

22. 

99 

childhood : an inci- 




dental vowel 



dental vowel 




The Eemaining Incidental Vowels. 

23. 

a, 

99 

papa, ah / 

24. a, 

99 

papa, manna, Messiah 

25. 

6 , 

99 

law, awe 

26. o 

99 

jackdaw 

27. 

u. 

99 

pool 

28. u, 

99 

whirlpool, cuckoo 

29. 

6i, 

99 

toil, boy 

30. oi. 

99 

turmoil, footboy 

31. 

au 

99 

noun, now, brown 

i 

ci 

CO 

99 

pronoun, nutbrown 


The Vowels which Terminate in the Guttural Vibration ; 
By Nature long , though liable to be shortened. 

33. ar—ar, „ ardent 84. ar=ar, or, „ arcade, dollar 

35. er, ir, „ ermine, virtue 36. er, ir, „ commerce, tel- 

ler, nadir 

37, or= dr, „ order 38. or— or, or, „ stupor, sailor 

39. or— w, „ argent $0. ur =ar, „ sulphur 

41. are=ear, „ mare 42. are=ear, „ welfare 

43. ere=iar, „ mere 44. erector, „ atmosphere 

4 
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45. 

ire =aior, 

» 

mire 

46. 

ire =aior. 

99 

empire 

47. 

ore = oar, 

99 

more 

48. 

ore = oor, 

99 

therefore 

49. 

ure=yuor, 

99 

mure 

50. 

ure=yudr. 

9) 

figure 

51. 

oor =uor, 

» 

poor 

52. 

oor=M9 r, 

99 

black-a-moor 

53. 

ower= auor. 

» 99 

power 

54. 

ower =au3r, 

99 

cauli-flower 

55. 

(’) a slight 

semi 

-consonant sound between i and 

y 

consonant, heard 


in the transition from certain consonant to certain vowel sounds ; as in 
lute (Tut), jew (dzh’u), nature (netsh’wr), g’arment, k’ind. 

Scheme of the Consonants. 

56. h, as in hand, per /laps, ve/iement. 

57. w, (beginning a syllable, with or without aspiration) as in we, be- 

ware, forward, wheat = hweat. 

58. y, (beginning a syllable), as in you. 

59. s, as in sell, sit, mass ; cell, face, cit, scene, science. 

60. z, „ zeal, buzz, maze. 

61. sh, „ mis/iun, so spelled to signify the pronunciation of mission. 

62. zh, „ viz/iun, so spelled to signify the pronunciation of vision. 

63. tsh, „ c/iair, each, match. 

64. dzh, „ jog ; gem, age, gin. 

65. f, „ /og, cu/ } life. 

66. v, „ vain, love. 

67. th, „ thin, pi th. 

68. dh, „ the n, with, brea the. 

69. 1, „ let, mill, sale. 

70. m, „ may, hammer, blame. 

71. n, „ no, banner, tune. 

71. N, „ ring. 

73. r, (as audibly beginning a syllable, or being one of a combination of 
consonants that begin a syllable) as in ray, erect, florid (= florrid), 
torrid ; pray, spread. Under other circumstances, the letter is a 
sign of mere guttural vibration. 


74. 

p. 

as in pop, supper, hope. 

75. 

b. 

99 

bob, rubber, robe. 

76. 

k. 

99 

/ring, hack, bake ; antic, cat, cot, cut, claim. 

77. 

g. 

99 

gap, got, gun, guess, plague, grim. 

78. 

t. 

99 

ten, matter, mate. 

79. 

d, 

99 

den, madder, made.” 


The operation of accent is very particularly considered in this alphabet, 
and it will be immediately observed that the unaccented long vowels cor- 
respond with our short vowels, and the “ essentially short vowels” answer 
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to our stopped vowels, which may occur in accented or unaccented sylla- 
bles. Mr. Smart gives two values to No. 12, first, true a, and second, 9 ; 
the first occurs in accept = aksept, the second in chapman =tshi£pman. 
To our ear, silent =sail9nt, and not sailent ; but e is found in some unac- 
cented syllables, as wallet = wolet, wad/iess— madnes. For No. 18, Mr. 
Smart also gives two vowels, 6 and 9 ; pollute— pb\ut (or pol’ut, as he 
gives it), command= kamand. Again, No. 24 does not differ from a. 
The effect of r upon a preceding vowel, Mr. Smart finds to be so import- 
ant as to require a complete set of vowels for its development ; most of 
these he makes compounds of some vowel and ar or cr, of which he tells 
us that when the r is removed, the sound does not differ from u in nut. 
"We differ from him in this respect, as may be seen by our observations on 
the quasi dipthongs, pp. 86, 87. We cannot distinguish No. 35 from 
nr, or No. 36. from ar. Mr. Smart tells us that it “lies between No. 41 
(which he makes ear, and we make er) and No. 39, nr, and in mere theory 
would not be distinguished from the former/’ and that it is “ an element 
of syllables which, orally, the vulgar-bred Londoner never uses : — he is 
“ your sarvant,” or, “ your servant / ’ he speaks of “ marsi” and of “ vnr- 
tshw,” and says “ it is urksam to be restrained from merth,” but servant, 
mersi, vertyw, erksam, and merth” (using e for Mr. Smart’s incompre- 
hensible vowel), “ are delicacies of pronunciation which prevail only in 
the more refined classes of society. Even in these classes, sar, dart, and 
bard, &c., are the current pronunciation of sir , dirt , bird, &c. ; and, in- 
deed, in all very common words, it would be somewhat affected to insist 
on the delicacy referred to.” (Principles, par. 35.) See supra, p. 49, 
note 7. At the risk of being set down as a “ vulgar-bred Londoner,” we 
must own that we have never heard this vowel, although we have heard 
affected purists say servant, mersi, erksam, merth ; but we regard this 
pronunciation as thoroughly erroneous. No. 55 is a recognition of the 
weakened consonants, on which see supra pp. 127, 8. 

4:.— Pitman. 

Mr. Isaac Pitman, of Bath, as most of our readers are probably aware, 
has invented two alphabets altogether different in their appearance, the 
one being adapted to the wants of the rapid writer and the other to those 
of the printer. The difference in the nature of these wants occasions 
some difference in the method of symbolisation ; thus in the printed 
alphabet y and w are used separately, in the written they are always com- 
bined with the following vowel. As however we have only printed alpha- 
bets to compare this with, we shall select the printed or Phonotypical 
alphabet for consideration, first examining it with reference to the powers, 
and lastly to the forms, of its symbols. 
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Tbe symbols in this alphabet (omitting the contractions and diphthongs) 
correspond to ours thus : — 

Long Vowels . ieeaonou 

Short Vowels . ie-aodou 

Stopped Vowels . 1 £ - X o $ - u 
Coalescents. y w 

Breathing . h 

Mutes. p b, t d, k g 

Semivocals . f v, th dh, s z, sh zh 
Liquids . 1, r 

Nasals . m, n, N 

In practice, the short vowels are only distinguished from the long by 
means of the accent, and the accent itself is frequently omitted. Yet in 
printed works its place is supplied by certain fixed rules, so that the dis- 
tinction between the long and short vowels is in effect always made. The 
stopped vowels are carefully distinguished by different forms. The two 
values of r are not distinguished, first because their difference is considered 
a mere vice of pronunciation, and secondly because the rule for discrimi- 
nating them is so easy ; namely, r before a vowel is trilled, but otherwise 
not. 

2nd. We now come to the question of symbols. The forms best 
adapted for the letters of the Phonotypical Alphabet have been the sub- 
jects of many experiments for more than a year and a half, made chiefly 
by Mr. I. Pitman, and the author of this essay, conjointly. Taking the 
forms of the Eoman Alphabet as a basis, we determined to use these let- 
ters according to the powers which they most usually bear in the English 
language alone (disregarding their alphabetic names), and for the addi- 
tional sounds to supply signs resembling the Homan characters as much 
as possible, so that the printed appearance of the whole mixed set of types 
might be uniform and pleasing to the eye. Considering the accent to be 
sufficient for distinguishing the long from the short vowel, we formed two 
classes of vowel characters, called the full (which represent long or short 
vowels according as they do or do not occur in accented syllables), and 
the stopped . The three Eoman vowel types, i, e, o, are used for 1 , e, 6, 
respectively, being the sounds they by far most frequently represent in our 
language. Corresponding to these we have the full vowels, i, e, e, which, 
when accented, are equivalent to I, e, 6, and when unaccented, to i, e, o, 
respectively. The type a, being borrowed from the italic alphabet, and 
merely varied in the same way as the Eoman o differs from the italic o, 
is used for X, while the usual a is retained for a when accented, and a 
when unaccented, as a is the form under which this sound almost invari- 
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ably occurs in English. The type u is used for a full vowel, representing 
v when accented, and 9 when unaccented. This vowel has no recognised 
representative in any European language, and after many experiments 
it was found that u was most suggestive of the sound to the common 
English reader. The corresponding stopped vowel a is symbolized by u, 
which is only a slight variation of u, its usual English form. Eor o, we 
have o, bearing a manifest resemblance to o, which, though the common 
representative of this vowel, we had been obliged to reserve for o, for 
which it is used still more commonly ; for the stopped sound of this 
vowel, which only occurs in foreign languages, we employ o, which is 
merely the former inverted. The vowels u, u, are represented by the 
varieties in, u. The vowel e, which lies between e and a (or, in phono- 
types, c and a) is represented by the form se, which partakes of both the 
others, and which is used for this sound in the German language. The 
vowels, then, are : — 

r Long, i, c, se, a*, e-, u, cy, up, = i, e, 6, a, 6, «, o, u. 

Full •<£,,. . 

I Short, i, £, — a, e, u, o, ui, = t, e, - a, o, 9 , o, u. 

Stopped, i, e, — a, o, u, — m, = ¥, e, - a, 6, «, o, u. 

The accent is, however, rarely printed except on i, u, and generally on 
the latter only. The breathing h, and y, w, p, b, t, d, c, g, f, v, s, z, 1, r, 
m, n, are used according to their most frequent values, i. e., as we have 
used them, with the exception of c, in the Transition Alphabet. C is 
preferred to k, both on the score of its superior elegance of form, and of 
its being more generally used in the present system of spelling ; to which 
we may add that the original Latin sound of c was k, that it is so used in 
Anglo-Saxon, Welsh, and Gaelic ; and that the use of cw for qu (as cwot 
for quoth) is merely a restoration of the old orthography, and no innova- 
tion, as kw would be. We still want simple signs for th, dh, sh, zh, 
and N. These are accommodated by t, d, J, 3, i) ; of which t may be 
considered as a Romanized form of the Greek $ turned the other way 
about , and d is an alteration of the Greek or the corresponding Anglo- 
Saxon letter ; J, 3, i), are evident varieties of s, z, n. To represent the 
diphthongs, two stopped vowels are used in succession, as ai, ei, oi, 01a. 
These characters would, therefore, be sufficient to write the English lan- 
guage with. But there are some frequent combinations, which, as they 
are often represented by single characters in the present orthography, it 
was judged to be best to express by single types in the improved alpha- 
bet. Thus the proper diphthong ai, the improper diphthong yu, and the 
compomid sibilant dzh, are usually represented by the single letters i, u, j. 
To dzh, we add its correlative whispered sibilant tsh, and we complete the 
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triad of proper diphthongs by adding oi and au. We have hence intro- 
duced six contractions, namely, i, 6, s, y, q, j, for ai, oi, au, yu (or yw), tsh, 
dzh, respectively, reserving ai for the Transition diphthong ai. Of these 
forms, i is a clear variation of i ; 6 may be regarded as a contraction of 
oi, which is more manifest in its capital form, ; * is a Greek a roman- 
ized (a being, as the English pronounce Greek, equivalent to au) ; y is 
yui contracted, by simply affixing the tail to represent the y, and changing 
ui into w, for the better joining on of the tail ; q is a variation of c, 
the form under which this sound is represented in Italian, and part of 
the form (ch) under which it most generally occurs in English ; while j 
is the usual English letter employed in its usual sense. 

The order in which the phonotypes (as we term them) are arranged 
differs slightly from that of the Transition Alphabet, and is as follows, the 
accented vowels being omitted : — 

Capitals. 1 1 , S E, M, A R, © O, U U, O, TXT U ; *, $, 3 , Y, W, H. 

P B, T D, G J, C G, E Y, T a, S Z, X X; L, R; M, N, Id. 
Lower Case, i i, £ e, oe, a o, e o, u u, o, ui u ; i, 6, *, y ; y, w, h. 

p b, t d, q j, c g, f V, t d, s z, J 3 ; 1 , r ; m, n, g ; 
corresponding respectively to the Transition Symbols, 

11, e e, e, a a, 60, u, 0, u u ; ai, oi, au, yu ; y, w, h. 
p b, t d, tsh dzh, kg, f v, th dh, s z, sh zh j 1, r ; m, n, n ; 
while, as before stated, i i, e e, &c., are both represented by i, e, &c., 
according as these characters are accented thus, i, £', &c., or not. 

The rules which have been laid down for the omission of the accent 
render it scarcely necessary to write it in any case, and in the following 
example we shall omit it altogether, though it is as well to observe that 
a is always accented, and u never, except when preceding an r which is 
not followed by a vowel, when it is generally but not always accented 
(thus in prizurv, u is accented, but not in cavum). The language is sup- 
posed to be familiar to the reader, so that if he were to lay a wrong accent 
upon a word he would be able to correct himself by discovering either that 
no English word resulted, or only such a one as would make nonsense. 
When, however, words occur which are not familiar to the reader, or 
when there would be ambiguity occasioned by the omission of the accent 
(as ©'gust, egust') the accent should be marked, unless proper rules, well 
known to the reader, supply its place. We consider it necessary to intro- 
duce a specimen of this style of printing ; but in order not to occupy space 
which should be devoted to other subjects, we shall exemplify the use of 
this alphabet by printing the remainder of this Part in accordance with it. 
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3rd. Hi turd cwesgun hwiq wl had tui cunsidur woz q . Iz it posibul er 
ecspidiunt tui brig suq an alfubet az dis intui comun ys ?” Rlfubeticul 
ritig woz surtinli intended orijinuli tui bi e gid tui di ssnd ov wurdz, and 
dat onli ; hwedur at furst sufijunt utenjun woz ped tui dis pdnt, bwedur di 
furst alfubet woz purfect, duz not ms admit ov satisfacturi investigejun ; 
but it wud sim at eni ret dat di vsil dipartmunt woz muq disrigarded, and 
purhaps not ivun el di consonants wser propurli discrimineted. Hi furst 
Pinijiun alfubet simz tm hav travuld intui ^rup, and tui hay risivd udijunz 
from di Grics, from huim it past tui di Latinz, hui ugen sumwot elturd 
di fermz, hwjl di rest ov ^rup haz folod di Latinz scsersli dserig tui mzc eni 
elturejunz er udijunz. But it woz not tui bi supozd dat di laggwijiz ov 
el di nejunz hui dus embrest wun and di sem set ov caructurz cunsisted ov 
di sem elimenturi ssndz. On di contruri wi no dat ov di prezunt nejunz 
hm yz di Romun alfubet, (nemli di IggliJ, SwidiJ, Denif, Jurmun, PrenJ, 
Italyun, SpaniJ, Pertygiz), no tui hav di sem natural alfubet. Hens di 
sem caructur woz yzd bi difurunt nejunz in difurunt sensiz. But dis woz 
not el ; az di numbur ov ssndz jenuruli ecsided dat ov di caructurz, di sem 
caructur woz yzd on difurunt ocegunz tui reprizent difurunt ssndz in di 
sem laggwij, until at last (az egzibited at best— er wurst — in sur on sig- 
gylurli misspelt laggwij) di culecjunz ov simbulz constitytig wurdz cem 
tui bi reprizentutivz ov idiuz, widst havig eni cunecjun wid di ssndz riuli 
uturd. It iz ygrnul tui tec ov di dificulti ov lumig di Giniz ritun laggwij, 
on ucsnt of di numbur of simbulz and di wont ov cunecjun bitwin diz sim- 
bulz and di wurdz corispondig tui dem ; yet di IggliJ laggwij iz far mer 
copius dan di Giniz, and st ov di 50,000 wurdz, ov hwiq it iz sed tui cunsist, 
dser iz scsersli w u n, di pronunsiejun ov hwiq, eni wun cud ges, hui onli ny 
di alfubeticul caructurz and di nemz bi hwiq de ar jenuruli celd — eni forinur 
fer egzampul. Hser can bi no dst dat di IggliJ and Siniz ar di tui most 
dificult laggwijiz tui lum tui rid, but @iniz iz iziur tui spel dan IggliJ, 
bicez tui spel di IggliJ wurdz, surtin caructurz ar j6nd tuigedur hwiq ar 
supozd tui reprizent ssndz, and in fact dinot nidur ssndz ner idiuz ; 
hwil di GJiniz caructurz, widst pritendig tui reprizent ssndz at el, efecguiuli 
dm reprizent di idiuz ov di ritur. Yet, in spit ov dis dificulti, dser ar no 
tm cuntriz in hwiq di nobj ov ridig and ritig iz mer prevulunt dan Ig- 
glund and Glinu. q . Duz not dis sim tm argy dat dser iz dserfer no ni- 
sesiti tm mec eni elturejun — dat ridig and ritig ar izi inuf ? Tm di furst 
cwesqun, wi ripli, dat it radur Joz di camcturz ov di tm nejunz, hm hav 
so manfuli struguld trm di dificultiz impozd upon dem, bicez de dizird 
lurnig and comurs, nidur ov hwiq cud bi carid tm eni ecstent widst e nolij 
ov diz arts. Tm di secund, wi wud incwir hwedur ridig and ritig cud 
bi tm izi ? 8 man hm can spic indifuruntli iz ebul tm dui e vast dxl mer 
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dan wun hui iz dum; but, if hi stuturz $ bm tigcs ov seirj hi spies izili inuf ? 
$ 0t not evuri wun tin bi ebul tin spic and hir wid di utmost redines 
and iz, so dat nidur di wun nor di udur Jud sum wiri him? and Shwot 
ar ritig and ridig but spieig and hirig? Hi ritun wurd spies tin milyunz 
tin hmm di spocun ward cud nevur rig, spies tux milyunz hui liy log aftur 
di v6s itself ov di ritur iz ded. Wi tec up e vohym and lisun tin e discers, 
betur, and mer cumfurtubli, dan if it wser diliyurd tin us bi di livig v6s ; 
di ded letur spies, and di i hirz. 

But hy tidius, hy legti di proses ov putig dyn diz “tets dat brid and 
wurdz dat bum !” Hy fy cumparutivli ov di meni hui fU no difieulti in 
dilivurig daer sentimunts and nojunz bi wurd ov myt, can rizolv tin entur 
upon di leburz ov ritig i Cud wi onli mec ritig az izi az spieig, hwot t 
blesig it wud bi, not onli tin oruturz and eturz, but tin evuri wun hm 
wijiz tin spic tin frendz far uwe. Hy hoz di introduejun ov di Peni Pos- 
tij Sistum multiplid riturz bi givig dem an izi we ov sendig deer cumynini- 
cejunz ; and Q . can it bi c matur ov dyt dat di numbur ov doz bin rit wud 
bi multiplid elmost infinitli, if onli di minz ov ecspresig yur tets upon 
pepur waer rendurd iziur ? 

It iz, hyevur, not di fusiliti ov ritig onli, hwig clems yur caer. “ if had 
radur spic fiv wurdz wid mi undnrstandig, dat bi mi v6s i mit tig udurz 
elso,” sez wun hui had mug ecspiriuns in public spidg, and in ritig elsa, 
“ dan ten tyzund wurdz in an mmon tug,” (1 Cer. 14. 19). q Hwot 
buits it dat y le e libruri bifer e savij ? q . Hwot iz di orijinul Bibul in di 
band ov di multityd ov crisgyunz ? S mir ridul, pepur cuvurd wid scragiz ; 
di aro-beded leturz ov Babilnn. Haer iz no ys in spieig tui di deL Hi 
art ov ridig must bi az izi, ne iziur dan dat ov ritig, az it iz iziur tui hir 
dan tui spic. Milyunz ar plizd wid hirig wurdz, do de cud nevur put 
tuigedur e simpul sentuns cnrectli. Hz meni milyunz must bav daer iz 
gladund bi di s i t ov eloewunt wurdz, eldo de me purbaps nevur bop tui 
pen di lie. 

Wi ny si hwot iz ricwjrd. Furst, e sistum ov ritig hwig jal bi veri 
izi ; second, e minz ov muttipljig dat ritig wid similar iz, and turd, 
e sistum hwig Jal bi mug mer izi tin rid dan tui rit. Tui efect dis last, 
and most impertunt object, it iz absolytli nesesuri dat di simbulz empMd 
Jud ecspres di syndz and not di histuriz ov wurdz. Hi idiuz reprizented bi 
wurdz, ar in el ^ropiun laggwijiz closli bynd up wid di syndz ov doz wurdz. 
Hoz hui hav az yet not lurad tui rid, onli no e wurd az e siriz ov syndz, 
and it iz diz pipul, and not doz bin hav bi dint ov pnrsivinms uewird s 
fusiliti in ridig dat wi must cunsidur in inventig e sistum ov ritig. Hi 
caructurz must daerfer bi fy, elwez fermd in di sem manur, urenjd in nit 
erdur (ss in rit linz), and ig synd er combinejun ov syndz must, evuri 
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e sistum hwig Jal bi mug mer izi tui rid dan tin rit. Tui efect dis last 
and most impertunt object, it iz absolytli nesesuri dat di simbulz empldd 
Jiad ecspres di smidz, and not di histuriz ov wurdz. Hi idiuz reprizented 
bi wurdz, ar, in el ^rupiun laggwijiz, closli bynd up wid di syndz oy 
wurdz. Hoz hin hay not az yet lumd tui rid, onli no e wurd az e siriz 
ov ssndz, and it iz dis clas ov pipul, and not doz hui bi dint ov pursivi- 
runs, hav ucwiurd e fusiliti in ridig, dat wi must cunsidur in inventig e sis- 
tum ov ritig. Hi caructurz must daerfer bi fy, elwez fermd in di son manur, 
urenjd in nit erdur (se in rit linz), and ig ssnd er combinejun ov smidz must, 
evuri tim it ocurz, bi reprizented bi wun and di sem simbul. It iz ewit clir 
den, dat di gretest fusiliti in ridig wil not rizult from eni sistum ov rapid 
ritig, az bi no trenig can di hand bi bret tui rit wid di riewiurd ynifermi- 
ti, ecsept wid veri gret slones. But hir cumz di glerius invenjun ov 
printig tui help us, and wi find dat bi sloli and luberiusli piatig tuigedur 
surtin metalic tips, el cast from moldz, purfect ynifermiti ov upi- 
runs can bi prodyst, and tszundz ov copiz tecun in an incredibli Jert spes 
ov tim. Hens di caructurz must not onli reprizent di syndz ov wurdz, 
but, in erdur tui efect di gretest fusiliti ov ridig, must elso admit ov biig 
“ set up” bi e cumpozitur. Cunsidurubul fusiliti ov ridii) me bi hsevur 
utend bi e sistum ov ritii) hwig iz not ewit regylur, and wi ar daerfer led 
tui cunsidur hwot distil) t fermz can bi med wid di gretest ecspidi/un. Hi 
ansur tui dis ewesgun upon foneticul prinsipulz, led tui di bytifial sistum 
ov “ Fonogrufi,” hwig admits, in its most cuntracted ferm, ov biig ritun 
az rapidli az e public spicur dilivurz hiz wurdz, so dat di pen cips pes 
wid di vds. In dis stet, hsevur, it iz radur dificult tm rid, ecsept for di 
ritur himself ; but, bi e litul subsiewunt caer, not umyntig tui mer dan e 
veri smel frac/un ov di tim riewizit tui mec e faer copi ov eni dis- 
cers, di hoi ripert me bi rendurd veri lejibul tui di practist i. It iz hsevur, 
elwez mer dificult tin lum tui rid dis cind ov ritig dan di udur, bicez, 
on ucsnt ov di cuntracjunz, di sem ssndz ar not elwez ecsprest bi di sem 
fermz, eldo di sem fermz invaeriubli ecspres di sem ssndz ; dus ig ssnd 
baz e vuriuti ov sinz tui reprizent it, but no sin reprizents mer dan wun 
siggul synd. From dis ritig hsevur, di cumpozitur iz izili enebld tui set 
up hiz printed matur, hwig rigiz di last digri ov fusiliti fer di ridur. It me 
bi inturestig tui ad, dat di manyscript ov dis part ov sur ese, woz sent tui 
di cumpozitur in di fonogrofic caructur, dat iz, ritun in ucerduns wid di 
sistum ov rapid ritig just menjund. find wi et tui obzurv, dat bi di 
invenjun ov Rnustatic Printig, di ritun caructurz, hwig me bi fermd wid 
n i t n e s, mug mer rapidli dan di prezunt log hand ritun simbulz can bi 
scribuld, me bi in e fy minits transfurd tui zige, and printed ef, so dat 
ivun di lebur ov cumpozig iz spaerd ; and di tim and ecspens ov ritig and 
multipliig copiz ridyst tui e minimum. 
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Wi hav deerfor efected, — furst, e sistum ov ritig, di fusiliti ov ecsicytig 
hwig iz nirli upon e pax wid dat ov spicig, and hwig iz not dificult tin rid, 
tingedur wid e sistum ov printig-tips hwig me bi set up from dis ritig, and 
hwig hwen printed ef, form wurdz, hwig &r so izi tm rid, dat no gild wud 
bi mor dan e fy dez in ucwiurig di art ov ridig, and most udulte, onli ri- 
cwiur e fy surz. Tm prizent die sistumz tm di ne/un iz lie mecig di dum 
spic, and di dei hir. 

Hz far az ritig iz cunsumd, di matur iz no loggur an ecsperimunt ; sevun 
er et yirz triul hav /on dat e 1 its priten/uns ar justed in practis, and dat 
it iz posibul tm rit foneticuli wid mug gretur iz, bot tm di ritur and ridur, 
dan tm rit unfoneticuli. 

Ht di tim ov sur ritig dis, di Printig iz stil in its infunsi, di fennz ov 
di tips havig bin onli just ficst, aftur di kbur ov ubst tm* yirz and t haf 
bistod upon dem. Dyrig dis tim hyevur, di numbur ov eosperimunts hwig 
hav bin nesesurili med, hav givun us e digri ov confiduns in di ultimet 
sucses ov di invenjun, hwig purhaps it wud bi imposibul tm infyz intm di 
mind ov di ridur, tm hmm die linz cunve di furst intime/un ov di stet ov 
di ewesgun. Yet, az far az di fermz ov di tips, and di practicubititi ov 
wurcig sug e sistum ov spelig ar cunsumd, eni wun hm haz ucumpunid 
Us dus far, wil bi ebul tm jug. 

Gret fusiliti ov ritig, and gret fusiliti ov ridig ; die iz hwot wi biliv di 
propozd sistumz ov ritig and printig wil prodys. q . Hwot dm di prezunt 
sistumz efect ? q . Hs meni milyunz ov 'diYupiunz ar deer hm canot rid 
or rit; hs meni mer hm canot rit? ©Ido* de me biebul tm rid ,(*)— 
but in sug £ manur, dat if de did not spic betur, wi /ud hardli tige deer 
pffurz ov articyle/un enviubul. HwU it iz noterius, dat di practist ridur, 
ridz mug mer rapidli bi hiz i, dan hi can edibli, and can ivun rid printed 
matur mug fastur dan hi can mec e spig ; bicez in di fermur ccs, hi haz 
onli tm prodys tonz, and in di latur, tm orijinet idiuz ©Iso. 

N* q . hwot iz di rizun ov dis lamuntubul fact dat so fy pursunz can 
rid and rit ? Wun gret rizun iz eviduntli, dat di prezunt sistum ov spelig 

(1.) From the criminal returns of the Metropolitan Police, for 1844, we find 
that, of 62,522 persons who were taken into custody, 13,720 males, and 11,136 
females (or 24,856 in aU), could neither read nor write ; 24,800 males, and 8,572 
females (or 33,372 in all), could read only, or read and write imperfectly ; while only 
3,366 males, and 431 females (or 3,797 in all), could read and write well; and but 
467 males, and 30 females (or 497 in aU), had received superior instruction. Thus 
about two-fifths could neither read nor write ; while more than half could only read, 
or could read and write very imperfectly; and not more than 1-1 5th had acquired 
any thing like the rudiments of education. ? How can we be surprised that such 
people break the laws, and require the continual activity of a large body of disci- 
plined men to keep them from becoming noxious to their fellow-countrymen ? 
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duz not rigard di ssndz ov di wurdz spelt ; dat di simbulz it emplsz ar 
not simbulz ov di elimunts ov ssnd. 3is rendurz ridir) so dificult dat meni 
qildrun, espejuE umug di puirur clasis, hm onli fricwent di Infant, Najun- 
ul, or Britif Scrnlz, ar yirz bifer de rid wid k ; wi min bifer de ar ebul 
tm purferm di mioanicul opurg/un ov uturig surtin ssndz, hwen surtin 
simbulz ar plrst bifer dem. But dis is e far mer izi tig dan, — givun e ssnd, 
tui reculect hwot picyliur combinejun ov simbulz iz empldd tm reprizent 
it ; in udur wurdz, ridig iz mug iziur dan spelig.( 2 ) ^ H z meni umug doz 
hm bot rid and rit wid tolurubul iz, spel evuri wurd hwig de yz curectli ? 
Hardli wun siggul indivijyul in Igglund duz so. Hardli e siggul FrenJ- 
mun duz so. Veri meni Jurmunz dui not spel curectli ; ne, ivun meni 
Italyunz canot mastur dis art, eldo daer laggwy iz selibreted umug 
^rupiunz fer its curectli foneticul ertogrufi. (It iz not hsevur curectli 
foneticul bi e log we.) Nv q . iz not dis e startlig truit P It wud bi izi 
tm invent misspeligz, and Mr. Hiad (brnz det wi bav sin unsnst hwil dis 
/it woz pasig trrn di pres) haz efun Jon wid hwot lydicrus efect dis me bi 
dun, but wi tigc it best tm giv sum jenyin egzampulz hwig hav cum 
undur sur on pursunul nolij. Verrey , happey, Whiff (Wif), whas , Wheak , 
aBout, levvon oclock , to Whords (terdz), happeytit (apitit,), enney thing, 
plas (pliz), Brot (bret), whaitted (weted), wiff (wf) 3 fimeter (furniqur), 
teake (tec), commin (cumig), year (hir), Whaing (weig), pounes (prnidz), 
rit (lit), reseve (risiv), palcle (parsul, insurtig 1 hwser it iz not hurd, az in 
psalm , and yzig cle fer cel) 3 Horse Treliea (©streliu), ets. Meni ov diz erurz 
cBrli uriz from utemtig tm spel foneticuli, and it must bi ond dat di pro- 
nunsie/un woz fricwuntli inacyret, yet bi no minz so far rimuivd from di 
ygyul pronunsie/un, az di spelig iz from di ygyul ertogrufi. Wi cud 
pic zt similar mistecs from di Jurmun and FrenJ ritig hwig wi hav sin, 
but wi tigc di ubuv IggliJ egzampulz ar sufi/unt. 

3!i efect ov di prezunt sistum ov ertogrufi iz den dis. Furst, wi dm 
not no hs tm pronsns eni wurd until it haz bin prommst tm us, — 
az e jenurul rral until it haz bin pronsnst e gret meni timz, so dat di 
szmd haz bicum at last indelibli cunected wid di Je p ov di wurd. Ivun 
den, wi onli tm efun find dot di eonvurs haz not bin gend, nemli, di Jep 
ov di wurd iz not indelibli cunected wid di ssnd, so dat wi hav tm cumit 
tm memuri di picyliur manur in hwiq di fremurz ov *ur ertogrufi goz tui 
spel ig siggul wurd in di laggwij ; e most Hurcyliun tasc, ocypiig meni 
yirz in di fif ov di clevurest men, and absolytli ucompli/t bi veri fy zt 

(2.) In the “ Plea for Phonotypy and Phonography ,” by the author of this 
work, he has endeavoured to calculate the degree of difficulty upon the data therein 
contained, and finds that it is (3*2)" times more difficult to spell a word containing n 
sounds, than to read a word containing n letters, or combinations of letters. 
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ov dat numbur. Did wi no di nem ov eni man hin fer di last ten yirz 
haz bin ebul tin spel evuri wurd hi haz bad ocejun tin empld, and di pro- 
nunsie/un ov hwiq bi ny curectli, widst ascii) cwesqunz, lucig st di wurd 
in e dic/unuri, er furst ritig it dsn tin si bwedur it luct rit, 
(e fricwunt test, and bwot e satir upon £ sistiun ov ertogrufi ! ) wi Jiad 
bi glad tin m£c it publicli non ; dis man wud bi indid e finominun ov 
di rarest ocuruns. 

Wi hav sin dat lurnig tin rid in ucerduns wid di preznnt spelig iz muq 
iziur dan lurnig tin rit ; hens if wi rimmv di dificulti ov ritii) wi dux muq, 
and if wi sis tin purpeqyet di sistum ov spelig, wi elso efect muq. But 
S bwot iz tin bicum ov di mas ov qip printig at prezunt in egzistuns, fer 
egzampul, not tin men/un udurz, di P eni Tracts ov fiemburz and di Silig 
Y olymz ov Nit, bot binnz tin di pipul ov dis cuntri ? Wi biliv dat doz 
bin bav lurnd tin rid wid iz in di fonetic caructur, (tin din so, wud ocypi 
e veri Jert tim), wud bi cumpserig wun siggul wurc (se di Ny Testumunt) 
printed foneticuli, wid di sem wurc az ns printed, lurn tin rid most 
bucs in di prezunt spelig, hwil eni stre wurdz mit bi surqt fer in e 
pronsnsig dic/unuri (wi ar oblijd tux bav e dic/unuri tux tel us di ssndz 
ov sur alfubeticuli ritun wurdz } ), so dat in fact bi furst lurnii) di fonet- 
icul alfubet, d£ wud ucwiur di art ov ridig di old caructur muq mer rapidli 
dan doz bui bigin wid di latur, and dus diz bucs wud not bi lest. Not 
but bwot in di cers ov tim diz bucs wud qenj dser printed ferm, and di 
ny volymz wud bi i/yd in e foneticul dres. It wil bi e dyti fer sum 
litul tim fer pursunz tui lum tui rid di prezunt sistum ov spelig, but 
not tui hav tux rit in it. cloz bui can rid di old caructur wud 
ucwiur fusiliti in ridig dinyin ten minits, so dat dser cunvin- 
yuns canot entur intui cunsidur£/un. 3i dificultiz ov speliq, di veri 
grEtest in sur laijgwij, wil dus bi entiurli rimuivd, and di art ov ridii) wil 
bi rendurd muq iziur. ( 3 ) 

Wi tigc den dat it iz ecspidiunt tin introdys di ny sistum ov ritig 
and printiq : 

1st. Bicez it wil sev meni yirz ov lebur ns empldd upon mirli lumiq tin 
rid and rit, di tinlz hwserwit tui wurc st nobj ; and uls dem tux bi mer 
propurli spent in lurnig di ys ov doz tuilz. 

2nd. Bicez it wil sev muq tim ns ocypid in di micanicul lebur ov ritig. 
3rd. Bicez it wil entiurli rimuiv el dificultiz ov spehg, and dus incalcy- 
lubli incris di numbur ov riturz. 

4t. Bicez it wil rendur di ridig ov ivun di prezunt sistum ov spelig mer 

(3.) See this part of the subject considered at much greater length in the a Plea , 
referred to in the preceding page. 
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izi, so dat no bucs elredi printed wil bi wested ; dc wil bi mug mer 
lejibul dan bucs n* egzistig in di old ertogrufi prevulunt at di tim ov 
Gesur, and ivun mug letur. 

5t. Bicez it wil prizurv di pronunsiejun ov mir laggwij, hwig undur 
di preznnt sistum tretunz tui bi irevocubli lest. 

6t. Bicez it wil rendur di acwizijun ov di IggliJ laggwij, ns luct upon 
az so dificult, izi tui di forinur. 3ur gramur iz wun ov di iziest in 
di wurld ; it iz onli di pronunsiejun hwig prizents eni dificulti, and dis 
iz menli oil) tui di spelig, hwig efecgyuli disgiziz di ssndz ov di wurdz 
demselvz, and forinurz hui bav not (lie IggliJ gildrun) lumt tui spic 
Ixjgli/ bifer de lurnt tui rid, naquruli ripwiur di ssnd ov di wurd tui bi 
ripited meni timz efnur dan di IggliJ gild, bifer de can ucwiur its ssnd, 
and yet hav les opurtyniti ov hirig it. 3i impertuns ov spredig Mir 
laggwij, and mecig its acwizijun izi, ivun in e cumurjul p6nt ov vy onli, 
iz veri gret. But wi hav udur hops ; “ eldo” sez Dr. Eap (Fizioloji 
ov Spig, volym 3rd, pej 157) “ di FrenJ laggwij haz fer senguriz bin di 
comun laggwij ov ^Tup, in e diplomatic and sojul sens, yet it haz nevur 
obtend e furm futig in laij tracts ov cuntri biyond ^rup ; for Frans woz 
not mug mer enturprizig dan Ituli in colonizejun. On di udur hand, 
IggliJ me bi cunsidurd az di laggwij ov di wurld st ov \fTup, and dis 
idinm hwig bi e bold miesgur ov Gotic and Romun elimunts, and bi e 
fy 3 un ov dser grumaticul fermz hwig dis rendurd nesusuri, haz utend 
an incompurubul digri ov floignes, upirz destind bi negur, mer dan eni 
udur dat egzists, tui bicum di wurldz laggwij. Did not e hwim- 
zicul, antieweted ertogrufi stand in di we, di yni- 
vursaliti ov dis laggwij wud bi stil mer evidunt, 
and wi udur ^rupiunz me estim surselvz fergy- 
net, dat di IggliJ nejun haz not yet med dis dis- 
cuvuri.” 3ur prezunt ertogrufi iz e veri scsercro. 

Wi tige dat it iz posibul tui introdys di ny sistum ov spelig, 

ritig, and printig : 

1st. Bicez ov its gret cunvinyuns tui di ritur. 

2nd. Bicez ov di gret sucses ov di sistum ov ritig celd Fonogrufi, hwig 
iz His yzd bi meni tszund pursunz, riperturz and udurz. So dat deer 
ar meni pursunz hui c a n o t rit log hand disuntli, but hui ar dilited 
wid di fonografic Jert hand caructurz. 

3rd. Bicez it iz e sistem funded upon trrnt. 

4t. Bicez it iz izi. 

5t. Bicez it iz advantejus. 

6t. Bicez di diziur fer it bigan at di rit end ; di sistum biig menli set 
aftur bi doz hui fil practiculi el di erurz ov di old wun. 
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7t. Bioez so grot i diziur haz elredi bin crieted tin si it yzd, dat c 
sum ov muni baz bin subscribd sufijunt tin difre di ecspensiz utendunt 
upon di nesesuri ecsperimunts in tipogrufi, and tin purqus di font ov 
tips wid hwiq diz pejiz ov sur Ess, and \ cunsidurubul perjun ov di 
muntli Fonotipic Jumul ar printed. 

8t. Bicez di wurcs ecsplanuturi ov di sistum ov ritig, cumand e veri 
laij sel, and meni pursunz ar enebled tin urn e Uvlihud bi tiqig it, hwil 
publice/unz in di ritun caructur ar in grst dimand. Ns dat di ecsperi- 
munts on di best mod ov printig ar cumplited, it iz rizunubul tin supoz 
dat di printed wurcs wil, hwen publijt, cumand az gret 8 sel. 


Concluding Remark. 

Here we conclude the c< Alphabet of Nature,” which we regret being 
obliged to lay before the public in such a very imperfect state. We have 
learned while composing it, to feel doubt upon many points, where at the 
commencement we felt certainty, and we fear that the interruptions which 
we have accidentally experienced during this period, added to the altera- 
tion in some of our views which additional reflection, during so many 
months, has produced, may have not a little contributed to destroy the har- 
mony of the work. Such as it is, however, we offer it as our contribution 
to the cause of Phonetics, and hope that those who have the leisure and 
capacity for such investigations may be incited to undertake them for the 
purpose of finally composing a true “ Alphabet of Nature,” and not rest 
satisfied with a mere “ Transition Alphabet,” such as we have here dis- 
played. There are many subjects which we have felt compelled to pass 
over, such as the laws which regulate the interchange of letters, the actual 
analysis of the spoken sounds in the various living languages, the laws of 
the evolution of some sounds from others, the structure of versification and 
the nature of rhythm and rhyme ; while upon others we have been exceed- 
ingly brief, as quantity and accent, natural words, emphasis, foreign tone, 
&c. For most of these, and other points connected with them, we refer 
the student, who is able to read German, to Dr. Rapp’s Physiologie der 
Sprache , (Physiology of Speech,) which we have so often quoted ; a work 
rich in information, and, considering its great extent and the multifarious 
nature of its contents, surprisingly accurate. It is with great diffidence 
that we lay our own imperfect essay by its side, and request the indul- 
gence of the reader. 

Dorking, 18 Feb., 1845. 
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During the first Six Chapters of Part I. the accent is represented by an inverted 
period, or dot on a level with the top of the line, thus (*1, placed at the end of the 
accented syllable ; h is only used as a diacritical sign, ana the aspirate is represented 
by h. 

In Chapter 7, note 1, page 91, we have changed these notations, and in all subse- 
quent pages an acute accent (') is used at the end of the accented syllable ; *h is the 
representative of the aspirate after consonants, and h elsewhere ; while h simply, 
after consonants , is still a simple diacritical sign ; and h denotes the strengthened 
hard breathing, p. 92. 

Note. (3 means the 3d line inclusive from the top of the text. 

3) bottom „ 

[3 top of the notes. 

3] bottom „ 

The figures followed by a semicolon denote the page. 


3 

4 
8 

11 

13 

16 

18 

20 


1 

3 

£ 

3 
1 
1 

4 

(2 


For 


its position 
impingeing 
mo'likiul 
color 

Kanyar da la Tur 
1 

Savar 

pen'diulnm 

Yu-viule 


read 


its original position, 
impinging. 
mo'likyOl. 
colour. 

Kfcny&r da la TQr. 

3 

Shvar. 
pen'dyulem. 
Yu'vyula. 


Add as a note at the word “sound.” — Such a method of writing would be 
syllabic, and has been adopted by “SlkwSyS,” otherwise called George Guess, the 
inventor of the Cherokee or “TsTlogi” Alphabet, which consists of 86 characters, the 
first six representing vowels, and the remainder vowels preceded by consonants. There 
must of course be as many characters as there are syllables in the language, and it 
would be impossible to spell with such characters any words containing closed syllables 
for instance; 77 letters of the Cherokee alphabet are given in the Phonographic 
Journal for 1844, p. 74, whence it appears that the only letters required for printing 
the language correspond to our fi, e, I, 6, D, b, g, k, h, 1, m, n, nh, c, w, s, d, t, y, = 19. 
This serves to shew the practical inferiority of the syllabic scheme even when applied 
to a very simple language. 

29 ; 8) for By action, read By the action. 

22 ; (11,12 Expunge “ This argument .... chapter.” The author has pre- 
ferred considering this argument in his “ Colloquy on the Writing and Printing Re- 
formation,” Phonotypic Journal for 1844, pp. 306 — 311, and “ Plea for Phonotypy 
and Phonography,” published separately. 


23 

33 

35 

37 

40 

41 

42 

43 


[l 

[i 

(5 


for 


i 


1 

kiuklos 
d" flat 

Shtokhau*zan 

jazmii 

sound 

A" 

M, A, N 

that the spoken 


read 3 


, kyuklos 
, d'" flat 
Shtok’hau'zan 
jazmun 
. sounded 
A” 

mh, nh, Nh 
the spoken 
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44; (19 .... 1 .... 3 

46 ; [2 .... mttnophthoNgdl • • . . mdnopthoNgol 

49; 10) .... kyuzo .... kyuzo 

56 ; (4 .... unaccentented .... unaccented 

56 ; note 8, add — See Infrh, p. 140. 

63; 71 for tongue) read tongue, or the voice) 

64 ; 6] .... bonne .... bonne (fr.) 

66; (7 •• •• most languages ... several dialects 

69; [6 Expunge the whole line. 

70; (12 for Sands read S^ndo 

71; (12 .... incarrying .... in carrying 

— ; (21 . . . . “ Quantity” .... “ Emphasis, Accent, & Quantity” p. 139. 

73; 6) .... Camdes .... Camoes 

81; 23) ..... Part II. .... Part II. p. 152. 

82 ; 8) Add as a note. It would be perhaps more correct to say that the Ger- 
man eu were oi, and not 5i, that is, were the close and not the loose diphthong. Per- 
haps even in English a delicate ear will distinguish the sounds in boy, boil , oyster. 
The German is most like the last. The first is often pronounced quite like a dissyllable 
oi*. When a vowel or diphthong occurs in a final accented syllable, unprotected by 
any following consonant, the Englishman is very apt to split the sound into two sylla- 
bles, and thus say ei, Qu, aii, oil, auu, for 6, o, ai, oi, au. Foreigners never commit 
this fault, and hence they keep these vowels much purer than the English. 

86 ; (18 resembles d. Add as a note. Similarly in the German vor , and other 
words where the theoretically correct pronunciation is for, the more common spoken 
sound is for. We have observed Germans pronounce this word sometimes with 6 
and sometimes with o in the same sentence, so that it is almost impossible to say what 
sound they mean to utter. The imperfection of the contact in r renders it very diffi- 
cult for the ear to distinguish between for and for, especially if the latter is kept well 
distinct from foer. 

89; 16) for Diphthongs, read Triphthongs. 

— ; 10) .... Diphthongs Triphthongs. 

93 ; (16 after nasal n, add , when following, and into the combination gn, when 

preceding a vowel. 

96 ; 9) for relative weakened consonants read relative whispered consonants 
— ; 8) .... the whispered consonants .... the weakened consonants 

99; (4 .... coiisonontal .... consonantal 

103 ; 20) .... produces, .... produces. 

104; (5 .... next,( .... next,) 

109 ; 2) The Dutch orthography of these words is gav, geven, glijden, groot, dag, 
dagen, berg, volgen, volgt. 

110; 11) for combinatian, read combination. 

1 15 ; (1 t«M ?jQH • • • • ? qh, 

— ; 2] .... Sn’grafted .... fen’graftgd. 

118 ; 10) Add as a note. In the preface to “ A Collection of Hymns, for the 

use of Native [Ojibway] Indians, translated by Peter Jones (Kahkewaquonaby), 
Indian Missionary,” we read, “ There are sounds in the Ojibway [odzhlbwd] which 
the English letters do not exactly convey, such .as between b and~p, d and t, g and k, 
s and «, sh and zh, gw and qu, ch and j. Thus the Indian writer is liable to inter- 
change one letter for the other when spelling the same word, and, consequently, that 
want of uniformity, always desirable, will sometimes appear [in the orthography].” 
We had an opportunity of speaking, for a short time, with Mr. P. Jones himself, an 
intelligent Ojibway Indian, when on his third visit to England (this year, 1845.) He 
seemed to have great difficulty in pronouncing these intermediate sounds, so as to keep 
them clear of either extremity, and they were more apt to fall into the spoken than 
the whispered variety. He told us he had great difficulty in pronouncing the English 
th; but was not aware of any difference between the th in thigh and that in. thy. 
This will serve to show the difficulty he must naturally feel in distinguishing spoken 
from whispered consonants, and to connect the Ojibway with the German “ indifferent 
7r, r, *c.” 

126 ; 13) for ' Z , z. read * Z , z. 

127 ; 17} After “especially actors ,” add as a note. This has not escaped the 
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notice of our modern Aristophanes, Punchy who, in vol. 8 , p. 150, proposes the fol- 
lowing “^Interrogatories for Platers. What do actors and actresses mean by 
saying “ skee-yi,” “ blee-yew,” “ kee-yind,” and “ dis-gyee-ise,” for sky, blue, kind, 
and disguise ? Are the ladies and gentlemen in question aware that all these words 
are words of one syllable, except the last, which has two, and of which they make 
three ? Are they ignorant of these facts ? or do they think it fine or elegant thus to 
tamper with the Queen’s English ? If they do, let Punch seriously assure them that 
they are mistaken; he very much wishes that they would break themselves of this 
habit, which he can never go to a theatre without being annoyed by. Especially has 
he to complain of certain ‘ walking gentlemen,* to whom he would feel greatly obliged 
if they would pay a little more attention to their ‘ Walker.* ** Unfortunately for this 
last witticism, Walker, in the introduction to his dictionary, p. 160, says, “ When this 
vowel [meaning the diphthong ai] is preceded by g hard, or h , which is but another 
form for hard c, it is pronounced as if an e were inserted between the consonant and 
the vowel; thus, sky, kind , guide, guise, disguise, catechise, guile, beguile, mankind, 
are pronounced as if written ske-y, ke-ind, gue-ise , dis-gue-ise , cat-e-che-ise , gue-ile , 
be-gue-ile, man-ke-ind .** If this was the pronunciation of Walker’s day, it has 
ceased to be the pronunciation of the educated at the present day ; even those who 
have the greatest inclination to it, do not alter the number of syllables, but only insert 
a y. Actors , however, have a kind of traditional stage pronunciation of many words, 
and rather represent the English of fifty years since than that of to-day, 

128 ; (6 before “ In French,” insert. When the letter affected is 1, we find that — 
— ; (8 to lh, add as a note. See the remarks on Dr. Rapp’s P, infrh p. 171. 

180 ; 12) for double as read double, as 

134 ; [4 .... chra*szcz .... chra f szcz 

135 ; 17) for except k and g, (os' sack, egg, read except b, k, and g (as ebb, sack, 

*99 

141 ; 16) for 2021, read 2012. (This error only occurs in a few copies.) — 
There is some awkwardness in using a higher number to express a lower accent, and 
it was a feeling that the higher number should always express the superior accent, that 
led the ‘reader* to make the error just corrected. We have been induced, by this 
circumstance, to believe that the following notation would be better : — Chief accent, 
1 ; secondary, 4 ; tertiary, 4, &c. ; none, 0. The passage from Milton, on p. 141, 
will then be represented, as far as accents go, by 

0 1 1 4011 0 0 1 

0 4 oio i J io i 

1 i 40 o i o i 41 

1 100 1 

143 ; (8 To “ the whole of the ancient Latin,” add as a note . This is too gene- 
ral. The versification of Plautus, and of the Latins generally, before the introduction 
of Greek literature, appears to be rhythmical , or guided by the recurrence of accent, 
rather than of quantity. The quantitative versification had a comparatively brief 
sway in Italy, from B. C. 200 to A. D. 200 ; and even then it is probable that the 
songs of the people were rhythmical, and not quantitative. True, quantitative Latin 
poetry did not cease to be written, and is still written ; but the whole construction of 
Latin verse is {now, at least) artificial, the distinctions of long and short being regulated 
by rule, and not by ear. An ingenious writer in the Edinburgh Review, vol. 6, pp. 
863 — 377, endeavours to prove that even the Latin (and, perhaps, the Greek) quan- 
titative verse was regulated by a rhythmical rule as well, so that, in faet, the rhythm 
gave the character to the verse, and the quantitative rules only served to prevent the 
recurrence of too many consonants on the one hand, and unaccented open syllables oa 
the other ; and he shews how the same laws of accent passed into modern verse, 
unencumbered by the rules of quantity. We annex the following quotation ( ib ^ p. 
381), because it is an endeavour to show the nature of quantity, and its effects on 
English verse : — “ Every ear accustomed to Latin sapphics, would observe the pecu- 
liar structure of the following lines, and object to them in English blank verse ; yet 
they are in every respect such as frequently occur, excepting that the words all follow 
the Latin rule of accentuation, and that the arrangement of quantities, as well as 
accents, corresponds with that in a sapphic stanza. 
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5 ltq'uld strea'mlSts id th£ main' rgtur'ning ; 
mfir'miiring wa'tgrs, that &ddwn' th 8 moun'tain 
riish/ iinSbstruc'ted ; n£v'£r In th 8 5'cean 
hope' t 6 bS tran'quil ! 

A good writer (although he might use the same combination of accents) would natu- 
rally shun such coincidence of temporal metre, not as being inharmonious, but as 
bearing a peculiar character which should be avoided in English blank verse. It 
will appear, by the following lines, which have the very same accentuation and the 
same caesura, that a difference of quantities will destroy the resemblance to Latin 
sapphics : — 

The he&dlong torrent from its n&flve caverns 
Bursting resistless, with destructive fury 
Rodrs through the valley, wdsting with ddluge 
F 6 rests and h&mlets.” 

We must confess that our ears do not detect this great difference, although the greater 
number of consonants, by which the change of quantity is supposed to be affected, 
necessarily gives a different character to the latter lines, but not such a difference as 
we have been accustomed to consider quantitative. 

Mr. Hallam ( Literature of Europe, p. 39), “ The early poets in the modem lan- 
guages chiefly borrowed their forms of versification from the Latin. It is unnecessary 
to say that metrical composition in that language, as in Greek, was an arrangement of 
verses corresponding by equal or equivalent feet; all syllables being presumed to fall 
under a known division of long and short, the former passing for strictly the double of 
the latter in quantity of time. By this law of pronunciation all verse was measured, 
and to this not only actors, who were assisted by an accompaniment, but the orators 
also endeavoured to conform. But the accented, or, if we choose to call them so, 
emphatic syllables, being regulated by a very different though uniform law, the unin- 
structed people, especially in the decline of Latinity, pronounced, as we now do, with 
little or no regard to the metrical quantity of syllables, but according to their accentual 
value. And this gave rise to the popular or rhythmical poetry of the lower empire, 
traces of which may be found in the second century, and even much earlier, but of 
which we have abundant proofs after the age of Constantine. The well-known lines 
of Adrian to Florus ” (he adds in a note) “ and his reply, ‘ Ego nolo Florus esse,* &c., 
are accentual Trochaics, but not wholly so ; for the last line, ‘ Scythicas pad pruinas,* 
requires the word pati to be sounded as an iambic. They are not the earliest instances 
extant of disregard to quantity, for Seutonius quotes some satirical lines on J ulius 
Caesar.” — See Suet. J. Caes. 49,51. The lines are in general unfit for quotation, but 
we give one, as a specimen of the accentual trochaic *. 

Ecce Caesar nunc triumphat, qui subegit Gallias. 

147 ; (16 after task, add especially for foreign words. 

163 ; (2 for the end of the word read the penultim 

164 ; 15) . . using a wrong symbol, .... having indicated a wrong sound. 

165; Ex. I. col. 2, 1. 10, for ditnrmind, read ditnr'mind. 

■■■■ - -- - 15, . . yu nifdrmli , . . yuniformli. 

Ex. 2, col. 2, 1. 3, . . yano, . . yena. 

- 9, . . rejhalmfcsijhes, read rejhalm^sijhes. 

166; Add as a note to the German example. We have here given 9 as the stop- 
ped sound corresponding to 6 in German. Germans, however, are by no means 
consistent in giving it this sound, and we very frequently hear 6 instead of 9 , especially 
before kh, as nttkh. Instead of vh, we may pronounce v, without fear of discovery, 
except by a very attentive ear, and one more alive to the discrimination of sounds 
nearly alike than that of the majority of Germans. 

166 ; Ex. 3, col. 2, 1. 8 , for le ran . . hldrs, read la raij . . hlor. 

157 ; 10 ] for nor to reply, read or to reply. 
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